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INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 


TISEMENTS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent medi- 
cines, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
able advertising are not accepted under any condition, 
Our readers are our friends and an advertisement in 
Successful Farming is an introduction of the advertiser 
to the homes of our friends. 

We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your home thru the pages of Successful 
Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than you 
would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to your 
banks and guarantee his note. We refuse many thou- 
sands of dollars worth of advertising each month 
because we are not willing to guarantee these adver- 
tisers or their propositions to our readers. Our guar- 
antee covers the manufacturers’ promises whether you 
buy of the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer. 
but we do not guarantee the debts of an honest bank- 
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SIGHT 

Only a person who has enjoyed good 
eyesight and has lost it can realize what 
the eyes mean. 

The harmony and the pleasing con- 
trasts of color, shape and size, whether 
created by Nature or by human art, would 
be almost wholly lost to us without the 
sense of sight. 

It fills us with horror to think of living 
in a world of eternal night, to consider 
the idea of being continuously surrounded 
by dead black walls with no variation of 
color or shape or size in the sense that 
those things are given meaning to us by 
our sight. 

There is another thing that would be 
almost as confusing and disheartening to 
us as the dull monotony of continuous 
night thru the loss of our sight. 

Suppose Nature should cease to 
standardize her products as to color. 
Suppose Nature’s products were no longer 
pre by — —~ — 
and shapes and sizes. Su a 
no aia or the color of sons and heal Ith in 
grass was no longer the standard green, 
but sometimes one color and sometimes 
another color. 

Suppose that apples were sometimes 
square or triangular or anything else but 
round. Suppose that you could not tell 
by looking at it whether an object was a 
cat or a chicken or an orange. Suppose, in 
short, that color and shape ~ size as 
advertised to your sight by Nature, had 
no certain standardized, well-defined 
meaning, or that Nature withdrew all of 
these advertisements which she presents 
to your eyes. 

Wouldn’t the condition thus created 
be almost as bad as if you had lost your 
~ = Wouldn’t the meaning of every 

that Nature brings to you thru 
a sight be destroyed? 

Every success of men is simply the 
result of intelligent understanding and 
practical application of Nature’s laws. 

When manufacturers standardize their 
products so that they are always capable 
of giving the same results or of perform- 
ing the same work, they are simply imitat- 
ing Nature. 

‘hen manufacturers mark their prod- 
ucts so that they may be easily dis- 
tinguishable they are doing just what 
Nature does to help your eyes to dis- 
tinguish an oak tree from a hickory tree, 
or either of them from a turnip. 

When they advertise that certain 
roducts are standardized and that they 
ave certain qualities, they are doing just 

what Nature does. Th hey are making it 
easy for you to select with a high degree 
of certainty the particular things best 
suited for your use. They are making it 
unnecessary for you to test each food 
product on Be you accept it; to test each 
piece of clothing before you ‘buy it, or to 
use every piece of machinery before you 
pay your money for it. 

Successful Farming makes every effort 
to see that the people back of this 
standardized merchandise are honest and 
reliable and dependable and that the 
products which they deliver to you have 
the qualities and will perform the service 
| which they claim for them. 

E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 
By T. W. LeQuatte, Adv. Mgr. 


Three years for $1.00; one year for 35 cents, 
» 1903, at the post office at Des Moines, lowa, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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6 ips the great army of car owners who 
confidently look to Firestone for econ- 
omy and protection in tires, most miles per 
dollar stands as the guardian of value. 


Twenty years ago it meant “‘intent.’’ The 
Firestone Organization pledged itself to work 
to this high standard. Today there are two 
decades of experience and millions in re- 
sources back of it. 


That is why good dealers offer you 
Firestones with such sincere endorsement. 
They know that the name these tires carry 
—the signature of the active head of the or- 
ganization which builds them—is the safest 
guarantee of mileage you can ask. 
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IT’S TIME TO GET INTO ACTION 


A Plan to Cut Our Dairy Marketing Losses 


By HUGH J. HUGHES 


F developments in other lines of business count for anything, 
the business of dairying is about due for an overhauling, in 
order to bring it into step with progress in other fields of 

farm production and distribution. There is a recoverable loss 
to the dairy farmer that will average, for western conditions 
generally, something like five cents per pound of butter mar- 
keted. This foots up a staggering total. It runs into millions 
of dollars for the great dairy states like lowa, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. It is as important, relatively, for states of lesser 
production. 

There is no question as to the extent of these losses, but the 
problem always has been, and is now, how to cut them down 
without ing more by way of increased expense than 
comes back in net increased return. 

The butter market, as shown by the returns to the local 
cooperative creameries, has a normal spread of between eight 
to twelve cents between the best and the poorest cooperative 
creamery sales. The ee of the creameries are in the price 
zone midway between these extremes. Hence the assumption 
of a five cent per pound loss. Some creameries consistently hit 
the high markets, and some as consistently hit the bottom. 
And some wobble. 

The cause of this spread is not altogether poor salesmanship 
on the part of the creamery as altho that may play 
we The main cause 1s “poor” butter. 

© accuse any creamery of making poor butter is rank 
heresy, and the man who does so deserves to be hanged. Never- 
theless, the assertion stands, and if you want to hang me, do so 
as gently as possible, but please wait until I have finished with 
telling the rest of the story. 

We started our creameries years 
to be, in some respects, an unsoun 
then foresee the automobile, 


0 on what is now provin 
footing. Nobody coulc 


ence that is its due. I refer to the fact that every creamery is 
the best creamery, and every buttermaker the best butter- 
maker to be found in all the broad and shining land. Abso~ 
lutely! This is a matter of loyalty that must be treated as 
tenderly as matters of religion, or as the turned-up snout of 
Mamma’s jous. 

Problem number three! 

Meanwhile, at the other end of tne line, where the consumers 
foregather to express the market demand, other things are 
happening that add to the problems of the dairyman. 

hile we were comfortably ambling along, building our 
creameries and taking the markets as we found them, other 
lands were having an uphill pull. The Dane had begun the 
cooperative climb out of poverty and into the top butter 
markets of the world. The rungs of his ladder were pledged 
loyalty to his creamery, a stan quality, uniformity, and 
the Danish brand. he New Zealander, thirteen thousand 
miles from his market, and separated from it by a blistering 
torrid zone, was building his market on the Danish standards. 
And before the great war the Siberian was setting his face to- 
ward the same top-o’-the-market, and was going toward it by 
the same methods that had won place for the Dane and the 
New Zealander. Nor was Canada behind, except perhaps in 
time and volume. Her creameries were growing, and le: 
continued to grow. And again the standards set_were those 
of the plodding, methodical, far-visioned Dane. 

So today we are facing an accomplished fact, or, to speak 
more exactly, two of them. 

In the first place; there is a market for all the good—the 
really good, high class, uniform-quality butter that can be 
produced. Secondly, that market is ly in the hands of 
others than ourselves. We take a part of it—such part as we 
have the quality to supply, 
and for the rest—we trail! 





nor what it would do to the 
little town and to the cross- 
roads store and blacksmith 
shop, nor how it might affect 
the size of the neighborhood 
tributary to the creamery. It 
has left our cooperatives 
scrapping with each other for 
territory, and now and then 
committmg mutual suicide. 
It has left us overstocked 
with creameries, just as we 
were overstocked with cross- 
roads stores. The stores have 
gone, and the little hamlets 
have gone, and the business 
has followed the auto to the 
bigger and much bettered 
country towns. The “dee- 
strict” school is closing its 
doors, and the consolidated 
high school is doing the old 
job of teaching the children 
a bit better than ever before. 
The church in the country is going the same way—not to ob- 
livion, as some think, but into a wider field of usefulness. 

The neighborhood has broadened out, and there is no real 
reason why we should have a half dozen creameries within the 
business radius of a country town any more than there is why 
we should have a half dozen blacksmith — or rural schools. 

But there they are, and their need of and demand for business 
is one of our biggest present problems. Mark it down! 

We did not see, years ago, any particular need of the “cow 
contract” by which the Danish farmer, for example, assures to 
his creamery # steady volume of milk. We did not see, either, 
the effect of centralizer competition, nor of the competition 
set up between ourselves when these new conditions should 
arrive. 

So, today, we find ourselves with increasing costs and heavy 
overhead expenses, uncertain of the loyalty of our patrons, 
bucking the competition of the centralizers, and hand ter our 
fellow cooperatives, as hard put to it for existence as are we 
ourselves. 

Under such conditions, and they are by no means over- 
drawn, the creamery manager who refuses “off” cream is a 
wonder, and the creamery that steadily holds its quality up to 
the standards necessary to first-class butter is worth going to see! 

As a rule, if simply isn’t done. The patron who delivers in- 
ferior cream is in command of the situation. His trade seems 
necessary to the life of the creamery. He is plead with, and 
argued with, but seldom excommunicated. And he figures that 
as long as he can “get by,”’ why worry? 

Set him down as big problem number two. 

There is yet another focal problem that is, for the present, 
out of hand. I do not know how to approach it with the rever- 








It is easy to see that our 
job is to meet good market 
quality with good market 
quality. This means, in 
mind of the consumer, butter 
that is constantly the same 
in color, saltiness, flavor, and 
keeping quality. Unless we 
standardize our methods we 
can’t hope to deliver to him 
what the Dane or the New 
Zealander or the Canadian 
are now delivering. We 
can’t be sure of a good mar- 
ket, no matter how good our 
individual creamery butter 
may be, unless we have a 
volume of even quality far 
greater than any one cream- 
ery can contract to deliver. 

So far we have been trying 
to improve dairying condi- 
tions from the producing end. 
Suppose we consider the marketing end for a while. Suppose 
we try to provide for uniform quality. Then when the consumer 
in New York or Boston or Richmond gets standard or premium 
American butter he will know what he is getting, and a market 
for that commodity will be established. Now, when he buys, 
he gets butter. Possibly it is excellent butter, but his taste is 
so keen that he imagines poor quality where it may not exist, 
and detects differences where they do exist. And he is not, to 
the extent we want him to be, a self-sold buyer of the best 
American butter. 

I want to make the point clear that we are not wonrying about 
a butter invasion, either by the Danes or anybody . What 
we should worry about is a waiting butter market that we are 
not supplying. If we don’t meet the demand, the Danes, or the 
Canadians, or the Whoeverwills will do so. Nobody is taking 
our marketaway from us. Weare not meeting the demand. 

If we try to establish uniform quality it means that in some 
fashion we shall organize, and I want to suggest a plan of or- 
ganization that I believe is practical. 

We must take into account marketing conditions, market 


demand, the shipping problems, storage, ae and, mainl 
ve y mentioned. 


perhaps, the local problems that I 

How would this plan work? 

Federate together a group of creameries, the more the better, 
but within reach of one common shipping center such as Omaha, 
Des Moines, Minneapolis, Milwaukee or St. Louis, on the basis 
of quality. This means, to begin with, not one, but rather 
several such federations covering the dairy region of the United 
States. Build the central organization as a selling agency pri- 
marily, with power given it by its local associations to establish 
butter standards, and to require that all (Continued on page 38 
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EDITORIAL 


RESTRICTED MARKET 
"THE American farmer, no matter where he lived and 
labored, used to have the world for his market. Not so 
now. Railroad rates have so restricted his markets that he can- 
not now sell very far from home. In effect it is preventing the 
surplus from moving out of a section where there is abundance 
into a section where there is scarcity. 

The Pacific coast fruit growers have found that they can ship 
by water to eastern markets cheaper than by rail across the 
country. It is cheaper to send midwest grain to Liverpool via 
Galveston or New Orleans than across by rail toeastern ports, 
then to Liverpool. 

Freight rates often cost more than the products shipped are 
worth. It is confiscating the markets of farmers and manu- 
facturers. 

The railroad officials say it is the high wages of railroad labor 
and the slacking on the job that makes high rates necessary. 
If this be true then there are but two ways out of it; either 
the price of products must go up, or wages must come down. 

We are curious to know whether or not the railroads are not 
paying too high salaries to their officials, and too high prices 
for their materials. If wages are too high they should come 
down. If salaries are too high they should come down also. 
There is no excuse for paying too much for materials and ask- 
ing the government and the publie to O. K. the bills. Some- 
body has a big job on hand to solve this freight rate problem. 


INVESTING SAVINGS 

AD the millions of dollars that farmers invested in blue 

sky oil wells and other stock selling enterprises that had 
no merit, been invested in Federal Farm Loan Bank bonds they 
would have had a safe investment that would have stood them 
in good stead in time of need. Their blue sky stocks were not 
worth anything as security when they wanted to borrow money. 
And they were not bringing in any interest or dividends. 

These millions of dollars of farm money invested in Farm 
Loan Bank bonds would hasten the day when the farmers 
owned their own banking system. Water that has gone over 
the wheel will not grind any grist and money that has been lost 
in worthless investments will not buy any safe securities—not 
for those who let it get out of their fingers. But if the farmers 
from now on will invest in the Farm Loan Bank bonds they 
will not only have a safe investment that bears a legitimate in- 
terest rate but they will aid thousands of farmers in need of 
funds who cannot secure aid from the land banks until the 
money is made available by the purchase of the bonds. 

This form of safe investment has a two-fold benefit—one for 
the investor and one for the farmer in need of funds. Until 
the farmers buy these bank bonds they will not become owners 
of their own banking system. The way it stands now the 
wealthy individuals and corporations have been buying these 
tax exempt bonds and profiting thereby, while the farmers who 
should have bought them invested their millions in blue sky 


stocks 
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COMMENT 


THE SUBLIME HEIGHTS 
EN, women and children will do heroic deeds, suffer 
terrible anguish, and make great sacrifices in time of 
war from a purely patriotic impulse or a motive of self-preserva- 
tion. The pages of history, the halls of fame are full of examples 
of such devotion, but: 

The war is over. The danger is past. The ambulances no 
longer tell the tale of heroic fighting. We have come to the lul! 
when we can count the awful cost as we figure our taxes to pay 
for it. The war-strained nerves want to relax and forget, but 
c.anot until the last bill is paid. As an aftermath of war we 
were in the midst of unsettled business conditions. There was 
no market, no credit, no hope. The sheriffs could not evict for 
there was no place to go. Creditors could not collect for there 
was no cash. This was the baneful picture when the call went 
out for help for the starving children of war-swept Europe and 
for famine-stricken China. 

The farmers were short on cash and long on corn so they 
said they would give a million bushels of corn if somebody would 
get it to the hungry. The railroad men offered their services 
free to transport the farmers’ corn. The road offered free the 
use of cars and service. The elevator men offered free the 
services of collecting the corn. The Chicago Board of Trade 
offered free inspection and weighing. The terminal elevators 
offered to dry the corn when necessary at half actual cost. The 
American corn millers association offered to grind the corn at 
five cents under actual cost. 

These are the sublime heights of civilization: Everybody 
willing to sacrifice when there was no heroic element im it. 
Everybody willing to reach out a helping and saving hand to 
starving children, whose condition was forced upon them by 
the greed of war. 


OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS 
"Tt country was so thoroly convinced by the partisan 
barnstormers that the affairs in Europe were none of our 
business that we voted to repudiate the treaty and league of 
nations. It sounded fine to some in a hot political campaign to 
bring out the warning of Washington against “entangling al- 
liances,” but now that we as a nation are paying a big price for 
our aloofness, even the leaders of the go-it-alone policy are 

seeking a graceful way to change their attitude. 

We have no foreign market to speak of because we have no 
real way to help solve the world’s difficulties and hasten the day 
when everybody gets back to normal thinking and living and 
working. Everything hangs upon the settlement of world 
affairs. We have changed from an importing nation to an ex- 
porting nation, yet we expect the nations of the world to be our 
customers while we refuse to share world responsibilities. The 
farmers are paying the highest price for this national folly. 

There would be less talk of emergency tariffs had we joined 
the league of nations at once and helped work out a plan to put 
the currency of all nations on a parity if not to par. Our 
financial advantage is our undoing commercially, for it at- 

















tracts competitive trade that is worrying our manufacturers 
and farmers. To build a tariff wall at a time we seek world 
trade is a questionable procedure. "Twere far better were money 
values of the nations more equal and trade unrestricted. 


CUTTING COST OF PRODUCTION 

HEN prices are abnormally low as now, and when 

markets are restricted by too high freight rates, the 
producers must figure every means possible to cut the cost of 
production. This is wiser than to cut the amount of production. 
Labor has come down considerably and the cost of farm ma- 
chinery has dropped from ten to twenty percent. Twine has 
dropped a trifle. Every little bit helps. 

They who take the attitude that prices of farm products are 
too low, therefore, they will not produce as much, may wish 
they had gone on with their usual—not wartime—production. 
There is need enough for all that has been produced or will be. 
The world markets may suddenly be made available again thru 
the various finance agencies that are about ready to operate. 

They who know in their own minds that they have not been 
selling below cost of production will go ahead with production 
as usual. They who have no definite knowledge of their costs 
and believe they have been forced to sell below cost of produc- 
tion may conclude that continued production only puts them 
deeper in the hole, To these we say, do not let unusual times 
and losses that are partly actual and partly theoretical hinder 
you from being there with the goods when our markets open 
once more on a normal basis. The important thing is to cut 
costs of production in every way possible, rather than to cut 
production. 





HIGH FINANCE IN CONGRESS 
CONGRESSMEN certainly look out for themselves. They 
who think congress is composed of two bitter factions 
better take a look at the way the house handled its contested 
membership. In spite of the great need of economy the house 
was blind to its opportunity when it concerned its own member- 
ship. 
In 1918 the 10th district of Pennsylvania sent Patrick Mc- 
Lane with a certificate of election to congress where he served 
within six days of the full term. The house then seated his 
tepublican opponent, John R. Farr. McLane drew his salary 
for two full years, less six days. He sat in and was a part of the 
house all that time. Mr. Farr was also paid his full salary for 
two years as congressmen, tho he only served six days. 
From Alaska George B. Grisby served two full years, minus 
two days, and was paid a congressman’s salary for that time 
He was unseated two days before congress adjourned and his 
Republican opponent, James Wickersham, was seated and paid 
for a full two years. This made it cost the government $60,000, 
or four men’s salaries for a legal service of two men eight days 
in the house. Pretty soft, eh? No one can imagine it taking two 
years to decide an election contest. 
Had partisan politics dominated that situation the two 
Republicans would have been seated at once, for the Re- 
publicans controlled the house. Oh no, they never play politics 


in congress! 


ERADICATION OF TUBERCULOSIS 
| 1920 some 39,000,000 hogs were examined after slaughter 
by government inspectors and 4,260,270 were found tuber- 
cular in more of Jess degree. This is 10.9 percent, an increase 
of 1.66 percent over the previous year. Twenty years ago only 
.002 percent, or 5,440 hogs of those slaughtered were tubercular. 

How simple it would have been, had there been knowledge 
of where those 5,440 hogs had come from, to have eradicated 
tuberculosis at that time. Tubercular hogs get their disease 
from tubercular cattle. The hog is the surest tuberculosis tester 
we have. It is important, therefore, that every lot shipped to 
market bear evidence of the home address so if found tubercular 
the farm herd may be inspected and the disease spreading 
cattle killed. 

Secretary Wallace is now asking congress to appropriate 
$405,000 as an extra emergency fund to pay for slaughtered 
tubercular cattle in the government’s campaign of eradication 
of tuberculosis. This sum will only run the campaign up to 
July 1st; $680,440 had already been appropriated by congress 
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for indemnities and $800,000 for expenses of the campaign for 
this fiscal year. 

It seems to us that the scheme of Dr. Burton R. Rogers of 
Chicago, to tag at least one hog from each bunch sent to market, 
so that the origin of tuberculosis may be discovered, would 
Save a vast sum and useless work of testing tubercular-free 
herds. The hog makes the manure test which detects dangerous 
cattle. The tuberculin test reveals the presence of the disease 
but not all infections are dangerous or transmissible. If the 
hog is diseased we may know the cow or steer has tuberculosis 
in a transmissible stage and should be slaughtered. It is 
a quick and sure way of finding the center of disease that 
menaces not only the meat but the milk supply of the country. 


GERMAN INDUSTRY 

BEFORE the wounds of war have healed, we find warring 

nations again in industrial competition. It may be a new 
verse added to the Hymn of Hate that the Germans sang in 
the trenches, or maybe they, like the rest of the world, are 
willing to let bygones be bygones. At-any-rate, the Germans 
are underselling the British in their own markets by German 
made articles sometimes stamped with the British make of 
well-known firms. The Germans introduce these goods thru 
some other country. 

But the point is, the Germans are underselling other nations 
and getting foreign trade. American railways have ordered 
10,000 car wheels from the Krupps of Germany who underbid 
their sixteen competitors by fifty percent. The German taxes 
are lower than any European nation, and it must be that their 
wage scale is lower or they could not compete as they do with 
their conquerors. As a matter of fact, the Germans set about 
work in earnest. They are not working on an eight hour basis. 
They are working to recover as quickly from war as possible. 
Work is the answer to commercial unrest. Business would 
settle down everywhere if people were will‘ng to work. 

Germany may not be given another chance to build up a 
great war machine, but Germany is going to make other na- 
tions sit up and take notice of her industry. 


THE EQUINOX OF BUSINESS 
E are going thru the equinox of business. Conditions are 
as unsettled as March weather. It is as unsafe to forecast 
for a day as to when one must carry an overcoat, an umbrella 
or wear light suits, not knowing which will be most needed. 

Buds of promise are nipped by frost. The sunny smile of 
optimism is hid by a cloud of dark grey gloom, and the next 
day perhaps business seems to warm up again. 

But as surely as our spring equinox is followed each year by 
the warm showers, the gay flowers, the bounteous crops, so will 
this business equinox be followed by better times. Cheer up. 
The worst is over, tho business may not become normal for 


eighteen months. 


LIGHTNING LOSSES 

record of fire marshals in twenty-eight states show that 

three percent of all buildings burned are set fire by light- 

ning. It is a fact that two-thirds more are struck in the country 

than in the cities owing to the protection of a network of wires 

in cities. The fire marshal of Ohio says the average loss of life 

by lightning in that state is twenty-one, and the injured three 
times that number. 

Every public building, especially schools and churches, should 
be protected by lightning rods. It is good insurance for every 
farm building. eR eee wale aS Sey in the 
open or under trees. 


FREE SEEDS FROM CONGRESS 
WV LL this graft on the public treasury ever cease? Will 
the public stand continually for this bunk that members 
of congress hand out every year in order to get votes? 

If ever the organized opinion of the farmers is needed it is to 
put a stop to this outrage upon a tax-burdened public when 
economy is so much needed. 

For years there has been no excuse for free seeds being sent 
yet the practice is continued in spite of the fact that every sec- 
retary of agriculture asks that it be stopped and the money 
used for some much needed work that will benefit the nation 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


CTIVITIES of interest to agriculture in the past month 
ean be briefly summarized: 1. On April 15th, four days 
after congress convened the house passed the emergency 

tariff bill protecting agricultural products which was passed by 
the last congress and vetoed by President Wilson. The vote 
in the house was 269 to 112. The measure as passed embodied 
two features not contained in the original bill. One is an anti- 
dumping clause which provides that entry of foreign goods may 
be prevented if the price at which they are sold here is lower 
than the price at the point of production or manufacture. The 
other is an “American valuation” clause which makes the 
basis of the tariff the American and not the foreign value 
of the goods. 

The bill is now pending in the senate but thesituation in that 
body is complicated by the fact that the finance committee 
added a section protecting American producers of dve. The 
danger is that this proviso opens the way for lengthy discussion 
and possible conflict between the two houses. 

2. Despite the slogan of the administration of “more busi- 
ness in government and less government in business,” the 
forces advocating control of the big packers have launched a 
final fight. In the house and in the senate the packer control 
bill has been introduced. Agricultural leaders in both bodies 
claim that they have the votes to pass a control bill but they 
are somewhat afraid that the president may veto the legislation. 

It is generally agreed now that the creation of a livestock 
commission is to be abandoned, also the idea of vesting regu- 
latory powers in the federal trade commission. The bill that is 
likely to be passed will in all probability authorize the secretary 
of agriculture to exercise whatever legislation for packer control 
is agreed on. The supporters of the measure are in the majority 
and they are prepared to risk the opposition of the President to 
the legislation. Secretary Wallace of agriculture isscheduled to 
appear before the house committee in a day or two to outline 
his views on packer control. 

3. On May 4th the house of representatives by a vote of 294 
to 49 passed the Volstead cooperative-marketing bill. Op- 
position came largely from the manufacturing east, representa- 
tives of which raised the cry of class legislation. The measure 
is new but largely conforms to the terms of a house bill of last 
year. It seeks to protect cooperative farm organizations from 
prosecutions under the Clayton Act. Its passage is deemed 
necessary to carry out the “Sales agency” grain marketing plan 
of the American farm bureau federation. The secretary of 
agriculture is given power to prevent exploitation of the public 
by the cooperative organizations and may bring suit to cause 
compliance with his orders, where he suspects unfair methods. 
The danger to the bill is in the senate. 

4. Hearings are in progress on the Capper-Tincher grain 
gambling bill which was introduced on the first day of the new 
session. The new bill was modified to meet objections from 
various quarters. The recent hearings at which members of the 
Chicago and Minneapolis boards of trade testified indicated 
that these bodies will not oppose a bill providing for a reasonable 
degree of governmental regulation of the grain market. The 
passage of the bill will be aided by the fact that it brings in 
cotton futures and will have the support of the Democratic 
forces in congress. The revised bill places the grain exchanges 
under the burtau of markets with authority to confine specula- 
tion in grain or cotton to regular boards of trade. This is in- 
tended to end the activities of the private wire houses where 
ninety-five paren of the gambling was done. Another provision 
requires publicity for all transactions in futures and provides 
for the cancelling of the permit of a board of trade if it does not 
prescribe rules to prevent gambling. The west and south were 
brought into alliance on the measure by the inclusion of cotton 
futures. Figures available show that gambling. in cotton is as 
prevalent as wheat gambling if not more so. Last year for 
instance 300,000,000 bales of cotton were bought and sold as 
compared with 13,000,000 produced in the United States. 

5. A variety of measures dealing with farm credits have been 
introduced in both houses. One of these provides that farmers 
may borrow as high as $25,000 and not $10,000 from the farm 
oan banks, Several bills seek to amend the federal reserve 


board regulations in respect to member borrowers in the farm- 
ing community. 

6. The federal farm loan board began active operations on 
April 15th, when under the authority of the secretary of the 
treasury there were offered for sale $40,000,000 of five percent, 
twenty year federal land bank bonds, at par. The bonds wil! 
be redeemable at the option of the issuing bank at any time 
after ten years from the date of issue. They were offered in 
every investment center of the country and reports to the 
treasury indicate that the sale was a success. It will mean that 
the federal land banks and loan associations will be immediately 
able to commence loaning. 

7. The war finance corporation has started operations to 
finance American products to foreign markets. One of its first 
acts was to extend to Southern cotton men a $2,000,000 credit 
to aid in exporting cotton to central Europe, 


Agricultural and Other Prices 

N a recent letter to Senator Capper of Kansas, Secretary 

Hoover submitted some facts and figures to show the un- 
reasonable difference between the present prices of agricultural 
products and other commodities. Here is Mr. Hoover's price 
index based on one hundred for 1913: 

Present farm produce prices, 109; farm meat animals, 123; 
all commodities, 162; building materials, 212; house furnish- 
ings, 273; railway rates, 168; clothing, 192. 

“Certainly,” said Secretary Hoover, “‘these levels must come 
into step or the agricultural industry and its standards of living 
will be undermined. 

The secretary recommended long terms credits to European 
buyers of American farm products and above all ‘constructive 
steps to improve efficiency and eliminate waste in the marketing 
system of food products.” He, like Secretary Wallace, is con- 
vinced that the present freight rates are untenable. He said: 

“The horizontal increases in railroad rates have produced 
great inequalities in our various industries and one of those 
that suffers most is the agricultural industry. I am further 
convinced that no matter what return is to 
maintain railway stability the whole matter should receive 
consideration from the point of view of adjustment between 
different commodities. e whole rate structure of the United 
States has been built upon a rough conception of rates com- 
mensurate with value, with mitigation of this theory by com- 
petition and rates originally designed to stimulate local in- 
dustry. We are in a fair way to rewrite the whole commercial 
and industrial geography of the country in consequence of the 
present rate basis.” 

Mr. Hoover welcomes farmers’ cooperative efforts and be- 
lieves the government should aid in every proper way. He urges 
a national board under the secretary of agriculture to improve 
marketing, to regulate grain exchanges or to secure voluntary 
agreements to prevent improper speculation. 


Everyone Talking Railroads 
KYERY day that passes brings proof that the railroad situa- 
tion is the most difficult question confronting the Harding 
administration. The situation is regarded as critical. There are 
more idle cars than ever before. Many of the major roads are 
barely meeting operating expenses. Labor is charging graft 
and inefficiency. The executives point out that sixty cents 
out of every dollar for operation goes to labor—and they can 
rove it. The shippers have reached the point of revolt at the 
reight rates. They are more than the traffic can bear. From 
the President down every one in Washington is alive to the 
precarious nature of the crisis. The senate interstate commerce 
committee is launching an investigation—with the feeling that 
the transportation act of 1920 has failed to bring a solution. 
Bills are pending in both houses to repeal the guarantee section 
of the law, which enabled the I. C. C. to make rates that 
would yield certain returns—5 to 6 percent on investment. 
There are bills to repeal the power claimed by the I.C.C. under 
the act to regulate intrastate commerce. The situation is one 
baffling thes 4 with no solution in sight. Railroads may 
prove the “acid test’”’ of Republican statesmanship. (Con.on p 54 








PREPARING EXHIBITS FOR FAIRS 


There Is an Opportunity for Every Farmer 


By ARTHUR W. JEWETT, Jr. 


said, “Agricultural fairs and ex- 
positions mark the progress of 
American agriculture.” 

The significance of this statement 
becomes apparent when one stops to 
consider that since the Civil War the 
progress of ‘agriculture and of agri- 
cultural expositions have grown hand 
in hand. At no other time in the 
history of the world has agriculture 
seen such rapid development. There is 
no question but what fairs and exposi- 
tions have played an important part in 
bringing about this condition. 

Most farmers look upon this kind of 
work as a difficult task. Contrary to 
the general belief, it is not so. In fact, 
any farmer can be better paid for his 
time in preparing exhibits than for any 
other work on the farm. 

The first step in preparing exhibits is 
to secure seeds of the different prod- 
ucts that are to be exhibited. Great 
care must be taken in selecting seeds 
true to name. Place orders only with 
reliable seedsmen. The second year in 
the business it is a wise plan to save 
seed yourself. This offers opportunity 
for selection of the best. Men who 
make a business of showing stuff at 
fairs generally devote two or three 
acres of land for that purpose. This 1s fertilized heavily with 
manure and commercial fertilizers. It is also plowed in the 
fall, so no time is lost in getting things started in the spring. 

The farmer who does not make a speciality of producing 
products for the fairs, generally takes the best he can secure 
from his fields at the time of the fair. He does not go into the 
game as extensively as the man who produces everything called 
for in the premium list. 

In either case it should be remembered that in growing these 
prize products only a small amount of ground is necessary. The 
writer, who exhibited a car- 
load of agricultural prod- 
ucts (grains, grasses and 
vegetables) at the Michi- 
gan state fair in 1919, grew 
his vegetables on one-half 
acre of ground. On this 
small area there were over 
two hundred and _ fifty 
varieties grown. Ground 
selected for this purpose 
should be a sandy black 
loam, well drained, and 
containing a large amount 
of humus. 

Ground plowed in the 
fall offers opportunity for 
early spring planting. This 
is essential. In order to get 
crops matured by fair time 
they must be given the 
maximum peri of the 
growing season, which ap- 
plies to the grain crops as 
well as the vegetables. If 
the land is well drained 
and contains a large amount 
of humus, growth will not . : 
be checked by a rainy or cold spring. During the growing season 
great care should be taken in thinning and cultivating. 

During the summer one must collect his grains and grasses. 
The grasses can generally be found along the roadside, so there 
is no expense in growing these. The principal ones to collect 
are those which have value as a crop. These include, June 
grass, Canadian bluegrass, oat grass, prairie grass, Italian rye 
grass, blue joint and the sedges. It is also advisable to collect 
grasses that are a hindrance to farmers, and label them as such 
when making an exhibit. These include quackgrass, chess or 
cheat and others of similar character. 

The different varieties of clover including June, mammoth, 
sweet, crimson, white Dutch and alfalfa can also be found 
along the roadside. In case it is impossible to obtain these in 
this way, small plots can be planted. 

Let grasses and clovers be cut during the flowering stage 
and cured in the shade. A hot dry sun will bleach out the 
samples and make them white or yellow. In order to make 
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Grain show held in connection with “Farmers’ Week at Michigan 
agricultural college last year. 


the best showing they should retain their natural character- 
istic green color. Cutenough of each kind so that when 
cured a bundle three inches under the head is obtained. Let 
quality rather than quantity be the aim of the exhibitor. 
Before attempting to cut grain samples look thoroly thru the 
field and find out where the best samples can be obtained. 
Grains with well filled heads and a stiff straw are more de- 
sirable than ones with a long straw and a poor head. These 
should be free from rust and other diseases. Here again, 
enough should be cut so that a bundle three inches under the 
head is obtained, after it has been cured. Grain samples 
should be cured in the shade the*same as the grasses. 

Ordinarily enough grain samples of wheat, oats, rye and 
barley can be obtained in the immediate neighborhood. In 
case it is impossible to secure them in this way, plant about 
a quart of each variety. Birds will always destroy asmall 
portion of the grain field around the outside; it is a better 
practice to plant them in the center of the field. 

About two weeks after samples are cut they are tied up into 
neat bundles or sheaves. These should be uniform in size. There 
are many methods of preparation—generally a neater bundle 
is made when each straw is picked up and the heads placed 
together. In labeling it is advisable to use a No. 4 white tag, 
with the name plainly typewritten in the center. All bundles 
should be seni in containers for shipment as soon as they are 
fixed up and labeled. If left exposed to the sunlight they will 
bleach out. 

When the exhibitor lives two or three hundred miles from 
where the fair is to be held, the vegetables must be taken 
from the garden at least a week before the fair opens. Only the 
best should be selected. It is better to leave inferior stuff at 
home. The reputation of an exhibitor is always measured by 
the products he exhibits. Vegetables should be washed and 
packed in barrels or baskets so they will not bruise or spill 
during shipment. 

At local county fairs, farmers bring in their stuff on the 
opening day of the fair. At larger fairs everything has to be 
shipped. Sufficient time should be given so that everything 
intended for exhibition will arrive on time. 

Generally when a large quantity is sent the exhibitor goes 
to the fair grounds himself and places his own exhibit. When 
a small amount is sent the fair association will unpack it and 
place it on exhibition free 
of charge. 

Oldtime exhibitors claim 
that the work is only half 
done when their stuff 
reaches the fair grounds. 
The other half is in install- 
ing the exhibits. 

In order to take the first 
prizes the exhibitor must 
make his exhibits look bet- 
ter than those of his com- 

titors. In order to do this 

e must do some studying 
beforehand on how he is 
going to install his exhibits. 
An original design is better 
and generally wins over an 
exhibit where the design 
has been seen before. 

The main purpose of fairs 
is to promote agriculture. 
They offer an opportunity 
for farmers to show their 
own products and also study 
the products grown by 
others. The pro ve 
farmer is always looking 
for something better than he has himself. If his yield of crops 
can be increased by using seed grown by other farmers he is 
willing to try it. Fairs offer an opportunity for this; also 
farmers can get together and discuss other matters of prime 
importance in the agricultural world. A fair, no matter how 
large or small, brings out the fact that the people in that com- 
munity are progressive and that they are interested in better 
pom rs Avec Some exhibitors have told me that it is the best 
and cheapest advertising they can get. 

When a fair is held near a large city the people of that city 
always flock to the fairgrounds. They delight in seeing the 
large potatoes, pumpkins, etc. It offers an opportunity for 
them to discuss prices with the farmer. City people many 
times blame the farmer for high prices of farm produce. Meet- 
ing at the fair gives an opportunity to correct this impression. 

| ates who are preparing exhibits for these shows are 
helping materially to this end—to advance the interest of the 
farming industry. 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


The Yanks of South America 


By JAS. T. NICHOLS 





one trip arou 





Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic/thirteen times and made 
the wertd. He has rambled thru more than thirty 
ten lands and is stilt goimg. His stories are based on actual experience. 








N account of their energy 
and enterprise the 
people of Chile have 

been called the Yankees of 

South Ameriea. They are 2 

—_ tempered people but 

a disposition to be 
whiter than their skin would 

" signify. 
On a railroad train I saw 

a well dressed Chilean raise 
the window. Behind him was an elderly man whe did not like 
the wind blowing in and he evidently made some sign to the 
conduetor who.simply put the window down. 

This angered the young man who raised the window again. 
A little later on the conduetor came back and said something 
to the young man and the window was lewered immediately. 
The old gentleman had moved by this time and I supposed 
the incident was closed. 

A little later the young man called the conductor and had 
him go and apologize to the old gentleman who came and sat 
the seat with the other. They then settled their difference, 
smoked together and visited 
like old friends. I felt a sort 





ocean and at least three thou- 
sand feet above sea level. The 
largest beds are from four to 
five thousand feet up. They 
are about two and a half miles 
wide and nearly five hundred 
miles in length so the supply of 
nitrates is almost inexhaustible. 
When it is the richest, the 
nitrate is mixed with roek—about half and half. [It is blasted 
out with ite, loaded on carts and dumped inte great 
machines that ernsh it and grind it to a coarse powder; it is 
then thrown into immense tanks containing boiling water, where 
2 forms i . ho whit on the sides ———— The ae _—— 
rawn off, the white sparkling stuff shoveled onto s 
and when it is theroly dry it is sacked and ahispedl to the 
United States or Eu 
The liquid that is rawn off from these vats is made into 
iodine which is so valuable that a small cask of it is worth 
several hundred dollars. Chile owns about all the nitrate de- 
posits yet discovered. She exports millions of toms of it each 
year, levies a tax on every ton of it and thus the government 
receives an immense income 
each year from this one in- 








of admiration for these men 
that they would settle their 
difference and become 
friends. Such a procedure 
was much better than carry- 
ing a grouch. 

The country of Chile is a 
narrow strip of land from 
fifty to two hundred and 
fifty miles wide but so long 
that if one end were placed 
at New Orleans, the other 
end would reach to the 
Arctic Circle, or from New 
York to Ogden, Utah. The 
mighty ridge of the Andes 
mountains extends almost 
the entire distance. One 
of these peaks in Chile is 
nearly five miles high—the 
highest on the globe except 
Mount Everest. 

In Chile there are many 
rieh valleys yet much of the 
land is a desolate desert. 
One writer says regarding this awful silent region that the 
Desert of Sahara is a botanical garden in comparison with it. 
I traveled five hundred miles along this desert without seeing 
a tree or a blade of grass. This was in the northern part where 
it never rains. Much of the southern part is covered with water 
soaked forests. 

Yet this Chilean desert is almost as valuable as a gold mine. 
Here are the only large deposits of nitrate of soda in the world. 
While no plants of any kind grow in this desert yet from it is 
obtained the product that farmers all over the world use for 
fertilizer. Plants of all kinds must have food to make them 
grow and the Chilean deserts alone furnish this food in suit- 
able form. 

Many millions are invested in establishments to get this 
nitrate or saltpeter as it is often called from the worthless ma- 
terial with which it is mixed and railroads to carry it to the 
ports. Little towns have sprung up along the seashore where 
the nitrates make up the cargos of hundreds of ships that carry 
this fertilizer to all parts of the world. 

A gentleman who lives in Santiago told me how he could set 
out tomato plants in the best soil, take a little handful of 
nitrates that look almost like common salt, dissolve in water 
and pour it on the soil and the difference this would make is 
almost unbelievable. But a spoonful dropped upon the plant 
would kill it. It never rains on these nitrate beds—if it did they 
would be worthless. 

Of course the people who do the work in these deserts or in 
the little ports have a hard life. No green lawns or trees adorn 
their villages. The dust is irritable and the people are a hard 
looking class. In one of these towns which I saw, Antofagasta 
by name, the water the people use is brought nearly two hun- 
dred miles. They say they used to drink champagne for it was 
cheaper than water. 

Not far from Antofagasta are the great salt plains, said to be 
large enough to supply the whole world with salt for years. 
The real nitrate beds are from fifteen to fifty miles from the 





Racetraek in Valparaiso, Chile. 


a TT} dustry. 

: In addition to this in- 
dustry, Chile has immense 
stores of copper, tin and 
other metals. At one port 
where the ship stopped a 
small boat brought out a 
very small shipment of 
copper. It only took a few 
minutes to put it on board 
but one of the officers said 
it was worth $13,000. At 
another Chilean port six 
hundred tons of tin were 
added to our cargo. Chile 
is almost the only country 
in South America where 
coal is found in anything 
like large quantities. 

Of course such a moun- 
tainous region is volcanic. 
There are many earth- 
quakes but they seldom do 
any harm. My first night 
in Chile was spent in 
Andes and I had not been in bed five minutes until an earth- 
quake shock made it tremble like a leaf. But the people are so 
used to it that they pay no attention whatever to these minor 
qs akes. At the time Sam Francisco was ruined,Valparaiso was 
all but destroyed but would never know it now. 

Chile includes the r part of the Island of Tierra del 
Fuego. At the very southern tip of this is Cape Horn. This 
is a giant rock fourteen hundred Peet high that juts out into the 
oeean and the great waves that continually lash against it 
make it the most dreaded spot by sailors in all the trade routes 
of the world. On all sides are wrecked vessels and this rock has 
been named the giant headstone in the sailors graveyard. 

It was the famous Magellan who discovered the water passage 
above Cape Horn and it is called the Strait of Magellan. While 
safer than the route around Cape Horn, yet many are the 
stories of shipwreck, hunger and suffering told by those who 
went this way during the earlier days. Here are some of the 
names along the Strait: ‘Fury Island,” “Famine Reach,” 
“Fatal Bay,” “Desolation Harbor,” “Hope Inlet” and “Last 
Wreck Point.” 

No one lives down at this point but tribes of Indians. It was 
the als and cam of these Indians that caused Magellan 
to call the island ‘ del Fuego.” The name means, “Land 
of Fire.” These Indians are said to be one of the lowest classes 
of human beings in existence teday. Altho the weather is cold 
these savages wear but little clothing—in fact, they wore none 
until of late years they began getting cast off garments from 
wrecks and are now making some of their own clothing from 
the skins of animals. 

On this strait is located Punta Arenas which is the southern- 
most town im the world. It is directly south of Boston and 
farther south of the equator than Winnipeg is north of it. —— 
about a thousand people live here. Many of them are roug 
characters and live a hard and comfortless life. This town 
is the only port in a thousand miles. 

Altho cold and eheerlessmostofthe (Continued on page 28 








Binder Prices 
Have Been 
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The Hands of the Clock 


Are Coming to Harvest Time 


HE day for gathering in the year’s crops and 

profits is near at hand. The critical time 
approaches when all the binders of the nation 
must go out and compete with weather and field 
difficulties to save the maximum 


in repair service and co-operation. Nevertheless, 
all of us know that it is wrong practice to repair a 
machine which is too old to be efficient even 
when repaired. Such a machine will defeat the 

great purpose by cutting down 


























part of the yields. production per acre and per 
| Your binder is waiting. It is For Repair Service, man. It is not even short-term 
in a certain stage of efficiency economy because the machine 
or decline. You may not know New McCormick, Deering will have to be abandoned too 
now how well or how sadly your and soon to make repairs for it a good 
present equipment will serve Milwaukee Binders, investment. 
you this year, but it will be part atl Take careful account of your 
of your responsibility to decide ; : requirements as harvest time 
in advance whether the risk of McCormick, Deering approaches. If you need new 
its failing you is too great a and machines, place your reliance in 
gamble. International Twine, binders bearing the time-tried, 
Timely repairs may be your Call on the service-proved names—McCor- 
solution for this harvest, but to : mick, Deering, and Milwaukee. 
limp through the season with International Dealers Grain binders of these familiar 
machines that are really out- brands will this year again 








worn will prove disastrous. No 
farmer can afford to run a binder that has served 
too many years, nor can he practice true economy 
with a small, inadequate machine if his acreage 
and power demand an 8-foot binder. 

We pledge ourselves, through our branch 
houses and dealer organization, to give our utmost 


demonstrate that nearly ninety 
years of development and service in the fields of 
the world stand behind them. Safeguard your 
grain crop while you have time by ordering time- 
and labor-saving harvesting equipment, quality 
twine, and genuine I H C repairs from your 
nearby International dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO 


USA 


92 BRANCH HOUSES AND 15,000 DEALERS IN THE UNITED STATES 
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IRWIN * The 
Tried Bit 





| season as a rule, and the excuse frequently 
|given for this practice is that sto is 
| lacking in order to hold it till the b is 





OR hanging gates, 
fixing wagons, blast- 

ing stumps, general 
repairing or any work 
e you need a hole fora 

, pin or cable, you will 


jaeback the original cost 












the steel, temp@r and the 
experience, that Goes into 
forming the throaf 
spur and screw, Gi 
superior boring qWeli 
The Irwin trade-ma 




















quality. Be sure togook 
for the trade-mark. 


Ask your dealer for ba 
**How to Select, Use and 
for Bits'’ or write us. 
bit user will learnsome 
from this booklet. 


The Irwin Auger 
242 Grant St 
WILMINGTON, 







































Light Welght Engines 


Engines weigh 
only 40 to 60 Ibs. per 
horsepower. Easy to 
move around from job 
to job. They deliver 
four times as much power 

as ordinary farm 


‘ ONLY 190188, 
TheCushman 4H. P., on the binder, saves a 
team, two horses easily pulling an 8-foot binder in 
heavy grain. ACushman saves the cropin a wet 
season, as the engine enables you to cut grain ina 
wet field, when the slipping of the bull-wheel 
would make it im ble without the Cushman. 
Equipped with — Governor, Carburetor, 
Fric Clatch Pul other extra equipment 
amt szoniied with 


























:| The amount of custom work demanded 
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STACKING GRAIN AID TO 
QUALITY 
Stacking grain, besides being an aid to 
quality, is the cheapest storage there is. 
The farmer who markets grain from the 
thresher takes the lowest price of the 


marketed and the price reacts from an 
oversupply level. 

Many a farmer has overlooked the fact 
that stack storage is reasonably cheap and 
that it gives grain a better quality to let 
it go thru the sweat. Many a farmer who 
fears the shrink of grain might have one 
fear less if he remembered that all grain 
sold is subject to a moisture test whenever 
it is sold. Thus the shrink is made at the 
grower’s expense and sometimes grain has 
a big percent of moisture in the early part 
of the season. 

Opinion is divided about holding grain. 
It is, of course, largely a question of 
finances that causes farmers to sell at 
threshing time, but along with the man 
who sells because he must are many who 
do so to be rid of the grain, as grain binned 
up in any quantity is a source of worry to 
its owner as it may overheat and demand 
rehandling. 

This is not true of stacking. It is na- 
ture’s way of curing grain, and it is 
superior to any method devised to do this 
swiftly by the application of artificial heat. 

The man with grain in stack can gener- 
ally choose his time for threshing. In the 
hurry of shock threshing much in is 
threshed too damp, and the elevators 
charge the cost of over-handling to the 
seller. Once the grain is stacked the 
owner can wait with patience till market 
and other conditions are encouraging. In 
my own case, insurance is always placed on 
the stacked grain, but as it is also kept on 
threshed grain we do not consider this an 
additional expense to stacked grain only. 

Three or four farmers can club together 
in stacking and the job be taken care of 
quickly. Often the wait for a thresher en- 
tails a great loss in damaged grain, when 
it might have been avoided entirely by 
setting resolutely at work to stack. We 
need to revive the old art of grain stacking 
and prevent the waste that comes from 
rain soaked grain. 

In the matter of increased price later 
in the year after the bulk of grain is in, we 
are confident that any farmer can figure 
at least twenty percent increase in value 
after all extra expense of stacking is 
figured. I believe this is 2 conservative 
estimate. There is a natural value in- 
crease as well as an artificial one from 
speculation. If grain stacking were to be- 
come general this “squeeze” to get an 
unearned profit from grain would be pre- 
vented and the market stabilized thruout 
the year. By stacking grain we can largely 
control the marketing and prevent glutting 
at threshing time. This is a more im- 
portant subject than many think.—D. H., 
<an 


CUSTOM WORK WITH THE 
TRACTOR 
As soon as a new tractor, especially if it 
be one of the first two or three, comes into 
@ community there is a pretty consistent 
eall from the neighbors - custom work, 
especially along the line of plowing, buzz- 
ing wood, silo-filling and che: belt work. 


will depend on the charges made, and the 
more reasonable the charges seem to be 
the more calls the tractor-owner will have. 

It is pretty hard to refuse to go and do 
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custom work for your neighbors, and yet 
many of t expect you to drop your 
work and do a little work for them with 
the tractor which may not take more than 
a day or so. The man whe is always do- 
ing that finds that he has less and less 
time that he can call his own, and the 
first thing he knows he will be using his 
tractor a good part of the time in doing 
outside work. Custom work may be an 
advantage where the farm is small and 
the tractor cannot be used so very man) 
days on the owner’s farm, but if he is 
farming a good sized farm he will have 
little time to spend on the road with his 
tractor. 

I do not mean to discourage helping 
neighbors with the tractor; far from it. 
We should help them and cooperate with 
them as much as possible. We can do it 
profitably with our tractors, but it is 
quite different from doing custom work. 

The best way we have found in giving 
the neighbors the benefit of some tractor 
help is to set a fair charge for the tractor 
work which is ch up to the one 
h . Let us say that would be twelve 
dollars a day with fuel and oil furnished, 
or at the rate af $1.20 an hour for a ten- 
hour day. Then a man’s labor would be 
worth $2.50 a day, while a team and driver 
would be worth five dollars a day. These 
are given for illustration and may be more 
or less for the tractor work, depending on 
size, cost of oils, and so forth. 

With these figures we have a basis for 
exchange of work with our neighbors. 
When we do twelve dollars worth of work 
with the tractor we are entitled to twelve 
dollars worth of work from a neighbor in 
the way of horse or man labor. It is easy 
to see how accounts may be balanced at 
the end of a year or at any other time 
desired. It is Just as fair and equitable a 

lan as can be devised, and it can often 
be used to advantage by the tractor 
i tor b dispose of 
any tractor buyers di of several 
horses use ther peak load is taken 
_ - by = a peak load usu- 
ally being plowing an paration of the 
und in the othe. the tractor is not 
esigned to cultivate crops enough horses 
must be retained to pull the cultivators. 
The tractor owner may find he has dis- 
of too many horses when cultiva- 
tion must be pushed right in the midst of 
haying. His neighbor has a stable full of 
horses to help him over the peak load of 
his plowing and preparation of the soil, 
and after this is done he may have two or 
more idle horses all during the remainder 
of the year. The tractor owner can use 
these idle horses very nicely perhaps dur- 
ing cultivation, and then pay his neighbor 
for their use by pulling a silage cutter or 
doing other jobs. 

This develops into cooperation which 
brings benefits to both men. It but illus- 
trates a sensible plan. It is thru such 
mutual advantages that one can make 
more profitable use of the tractor. 

One evil of custom work which I have 
seen result too often is that the owner 
neglects his own business too much. He 
may be out working for someone else when 
his time could be more profitably spent at 
home. Sometimes he leaves the care of his 
crops in the hands of someone else who is 
careless or indifferent. The twelve dollars 
he earns for himself on another’s farm may 
not compensate for the loss he has sus- 
tained by neglecting the cultivation of his 
corn or the harvesting of his grain or hay 
which may be ruined thru delay or storms. 
His buildings may be sadly in need of re- 
pair, his fences down and stock scattered 
all over the farm. There are a hundred 
jobs always waiting on the up-to-date 
ong | L., Ind. 


The wheat crop of Rumania this year 
is estimated at 93,000,000 bushels, com- 
ared with an average of 174,000,000 
Coshele as an average for the five years 
preceding the war. 
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BUSINESS CAR 


It qualifies unusually high in all those 
essentials which make a work car satis- 
factory in farm use 


It costs little to run, so far as daily supplies 
are concerned; it costs practically nothing 
to keep running, so far as replacement 
upkeep is concerned 


It has built into it the qualities of sturdy 
strength and soundness that enable it to 
work long hours and long days faithfully 
and well 


Doonse BrotTHers, DETRoItT 
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‘WEAK SPOTS IN WEED LAWS 
| Some Instances Where Right Does Not Rule 
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FARM TRUCK BODIES 


ERE is a wonderfully conve- 
nient truck body for farmers—it 
can be quickly adjusted any- 

where to haul any shape or kind of load. 
It takes one kind of load out and brings 
an entirely different kind of load back. 


You can instantly make it into: Stock 
Rack with Water-tight Underbody; 
High Grain Tight Body; Low Grain 
Tight Body with flare Boards; Hay 
Rack, or Basket Rack. It is shown in 
picture as a Basket Rack, whichisalsoa 
most convenient arrangement for haul- 
ing workmen. Necessary parts are 
always stored in the body itself, 


Fitted with Highland Closed Cab for 
driver protection in all weathers, it 
gives the farmer the utmost service 
from his truck. 

Dealers: Any one who can sell and 

mount truck bodies and cabs can 

make money with the Highland Line, 

Write for facts. 

Highland Body Manufacturing Co. 
402 Township Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Branches: Detroit and Chicago. Dige 
tributors in other centers, 


STANDARD 
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Tuis 2 H-P. 
WITTE 


No need to go with- 
out power now, when 
you can buy at practi- 
ally pre-war prices, 
1 


inte. 


2,3, 4,6, 8, 12,16, 22 and 30 H-P, 
Tell me the size you can ase above 3H-P. 
and I will make you special price for quick 
delivery—eash or easy te. Liberty 
Bonds Game as Cas 

Saws, Tree Saws, Buzz Saw Outfits. Ask for 

No. 49 Engine Cat. or No. 17 Log Saws, FREE. 


1613 Oakland Ave. 
1613 Empire Bldg, 


Ma 
One 





if Others have done as well for years with an 







You alone, with one team,can moye and 


Drills th x 
gineif wanted. Demand for wel 
ing. 


| Thos writes L. O. Ferrand, of Manson, lowa. 


IMPROVED POWERS WELL MACHINE 


oper 

ate it. Bores 100 feet through soifin 10 hours. 
Can supply with en- 

is increas- 

Write for catalog and easy terms. 





Get Genuine LYMAN’SGRIMM 
—09% pure by test. Will not 
Winterkill. ?roduces large yields 
of high feeding value every year 
without replanting. 40% leas 
seed is required for a stand, 
Free Booklet “How I Discovered 
Grimm Alfalfa.” 


A.B.LYMAN Who Introduced 357 WATER ST. 


Grimm Alfalfa EXCELSIOR, MINN. 











The cost of cutting these roadside weeds could be charged , the adjoining property, but under 


the law the labor must be figured at twenty cents an hour. 


onsequently they stand uncut because 


the law is virtually powerless to enforce the cutting of them. 


AWS covering the eradication of 
weeds are to be found on the statute 
books of all of our states. It needs, 

however, but a short drive thru the coun- 
try in almost any section to convince one 
by observation that there is great laxity in 
the enforcement of such laws. Fence rows 
and highways will be found infested with 
weeds of all kinds. Pastures will be ob- 
served in which patches of Canada thistle 
appear to enjoy unrestricted opportunity 
to extend their baneful influence. Many 
a field will be observed where it is evident 
the fight has been given up—the weeds 
being left im victorious possession. 

This condition is due frequently to 
weak spots in weed eradication laws as 
they exist today on the statute books of 
our several states. It is not necessary to 
dwell upon the fact that farmers exist who 
do not hesitate to take advantage of such 
loop holes as may be found in laws in- 
tended for the public good. Human 
nature is not flawless—even that part of it 
which lives in the open country. One who 
has his own welfare at heart, and that 
of his neighbors, will do his best to keep 
weeds in check whether or not a penalty 
be held over his head. For such a man, 
weed laws need no enforcement. On the 
other hand, the very man whom the weed 
law seeks to regulate is the one who quite 
often delights in finding a way t) squirm 
out from under its operation and its 
penalties. Now for two or three illustra- 
tions to press home our point. 

Indiana has a Canada thistle law which 
provides that in case property owners are 
negligent in such matters, the work of 
cutting thistles shall be carried out under 
the direction of township trustees and the 
cost thereof shall be charged to property 
owners and become a lien against their 
property. This looks effective on the face 
of it but here is what actually happened 
in at least one imstance—and what has 
resulted in large measure in making the 
law a dead letter. The trustee of Lan- 
caster township, Wells county, notified 
a land owner to cut the thistles on his 
farm and drew attention to the provisions 
of the statute. 

“Go ahead, that suits me all right,” the 
land owner replied. He knew the trustee 
would do nothing of the kind. Why? 
Because the law, which was passed in 1907 
authorizes the payment of only 20 cents 
an hour for such work. At this price, of 
course, it would pay the landowner to have 
the township look after the matter. But 
he knew that the trustee would not have 
such work done when all cost over 20 
cents an hour might be thrown back upon 
himself because of inability to secure pay- 
ment under the law for any more than 
this. 

Now for another instance where the 
intent of the weed eradication law has 
been rendered null and void. Near 





Barrington, Illinois, which lies partly in 
Cook and partly in Lake counties, exists 
quite a colony of “city farmers,” as they 
are called—Chicago capitalists who have 
converted this rich agricultural section in- 
to estates, “model farms,” and summer 
homes. Some years ago the authorities in 
this section took action to compel certain 
of these wealthy property owners—who 
control several thousand acres of farm 
land—to cut the weeds which were grow- 
ing unchecked on many hundreds of 
acres of their holdings and spreading 
rapidly to other farm lands in the neigh- 
borhood. The case dragged in court for a 
considerable time. Delay and continu- 
ances were sought. Ingenious legal ob- 
stacles were brought forward. The au- 
thorities persisted, however, until the 
case was brought to a finish. Imagine, 
the disgust of every genuine farmer in all 
that region when a decision of the court 
was rendered to the effect that a man has 
a right to raise what he pleases on land 
to which he holds the title! To this day no 
further attempt has been made by farm- 
ers in this section to compel an enforce- 
ment of the weed law. The countryside 
in all directions shows plainly the lack of 
effort to hold weeds in check. “Foul 
seed,”’ states a practical farmer in that 
community, ‘‘constitutes our most serious 
problem in this particular vicinity. 

Another cornbelt state has a lengthy 
law in which practically every noxious 
weed growing within its limits is —_ 
by name. Every land owner is directed 
under the law to “destroy or cut (them) 
at such time and in such manner as shall 
effectually prevent them from bearing 

or spreading to adjoining property.” 
This law would be effective if enforced, but 
a difficulty arises in enforcing it which is 
similar to that which local authorities 
face everywhere. This is the matter of 
we eee at the proper time to pre- 
vent them from going to seed. ‘ 

The weed commissioner of a certain 
township in that state was driving along 
a highway one autumn day and came 
across a farmer cutting roadside weeds 
that stood as high as his head. 

“Don’t you know those weeds should 
have been cut weeks ago?” he asked. 
“They have been scattering seed so long 
now that it don’t do much good to cut 
them. I could have you fined for neglect 
if I wished to take the trouble.” 

“Maybe you could,” the man replied, 
“and then, again, maybe you couldn't.” 

“How so?” asked the commissioner 
whose feelings had become somewhat 
aroused. 

“Well, it’s this way,”’ returned the man 
with the scythe. “I’ve looked up that law 
and it distinctly says that ‘the department 
of agriculture shall determine the time and 
method of eradication’ but so far as I can 

Continued on page 59 
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Smoothness and Operating Ease 
Come First 


this sort of service; nor in the good 


Men everywhere, have long known 
the outstanding advantages Hudson 
gives, particularly in country driving. 


Such motor users make their choice 
on the capacity of the car to stand 
hard usage, with infrequent service 
needs. 


Hudson Meets Every 
Requirement 


Reliability is their first demand. 
That answered the important factors 
are safe, rapid travel, with economy, 
comfort, and easy control. Bad 
weather, difficult roads and great 
distances to be traveled must not 
restrict the punctual conveyence de- 
manded. 


Inadequate cars do not survive in 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


opinion of this sort of driver. Hud- 
son’s long leadership in such service 
is the only answer needed as to its 
fitness. 


Comfort, Too, 
Is Important 


Its riding ease—the way it sub- 
dues the shocks of rough travelling 
mean not only freedom from fatigue 
to the passengers, it relieves the car 
from strains, saving years to its life. 


When men observe the older Super- 
Sixes still giving smooth, dependable 
service after more than five years of 
such duty, it is hardly surprising 
that they place unreserved con- 
fidence in Hudson. 
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Windows 
Ford—Dodge 50c, 
Overland, Oakland, 
Buick, Hupp $1.00. 


Repair and Protect with 


STiK-TiTE 


(1) WINDOWS that you apply in 10 
minutes by sticking like you do a tube 
patch. No tools needed, no loss of car’s 
use, no service charges, and it lasts longer 
—no needle holes to weaken it. 


Window frame finished to match your 
curtain. 


(2) STIK-TITE ROOF PATCHES. 
Mend holes and rents instantly. Neat, 
water-proof, permanent. Finished to 
match your top material. Box contains 
eleven assorted sizes for 35c. Large 
strips 50c. 


(3) “WARNER SEAT COVERS” pro- 
tect all upholstery. “Stik-Tite Seat Pro- 
tectors” —low cost covers to protect your 
clothes. 


(4) “Stik-Tite Tire Covers” retard tire 
depreciation. 


See your dealer or send us his name 
with order. 


DEALERS: Write for successful plan that 


brings you new customers and easy sales. 


THE CINCINNATI AUTO 
SPECIALTY COMPANY 
“The Stick-Tite Co.” 


316 Hammond St., Cincinnati, U. 8, A. 


STOP risron sur 


Make your old car, truck, 
tractor, light plant and gas 
engine run like new. Increase 
power, save gas, oil, with 


APEX 
INNERINGS 


Fit under you piston rings ex- 
panding them just enough to 
ive perfect contact with cyl- 
nder wall at all ints on the 
ring and CENTRALIZE the 
piston and reduce friction and 
wear. 


ORDER COMPLETE SET 


Don't buy two or four—order 
one Apex Innering for every 
piston ring on the farm. Put 
them on yourself in a short 
time—they will make old 
engines run like new and new 
engines “‘wear in” true. 


30¢ each ($3.60 for complete 
Ford Set). Give size of cylinder 
bore, width of piston ring grove, 
name, make, model of engine. 
ORDER TODAY from your dealer or 
direct from this ad, giving dealer's name. 


Thomson-Friedlob Mfg. Co. 
PEORIA, {LL. 











































Successful Farming ads are guaranteed 











Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 

by mail if two-cent stamp is enclosed. Ad- 

|| dress, ‘Subscribers’ Information Bureau, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa."’ 











BUCKWHEAT GOOD COVER CROP 

I have broken the sod in my orchard 
thinking I would put in a green manure 
crop to add humus to the soil. Could you 
give me a suggestion as to what I could 
plant?—R. G. 8., Mich. 

We believe you will have excellent re- 
sults from the use of buckwheat as a cover 
crop for your orchard. For this purpose 
sow three or four pecks to the acre. By 
adding Canada peas you would improve 
the cover crop and get a bay Agee green 
manure. Possibly it would be a little too 
heavy unless you would drag or roll the 
crop flat in the autumn. After a year or 
two of this practice you could turn the 
— into a clover sod with excellent 
results. 


MILKING HEIFER LONG TIME 

We are told that the longer a heifer is 
milked after her first calf, the longer she 
will milk after the next calf. Is this true? 
We have a heifer that freshened last fall 
but she gives so little milk I thought of 
turning her dry unless this would be bad 
for her.—M. P., Wis. 

There is a general belief that it is pos- 
sible to influence the length of time a cow 
will give milk in each lactation period by 
the length of time she is milked after the 
first calf has been dropped. For that 
reason it is considered best to milk the 
heifer long thru the first lactation period, 
| even tho the milk she produces doesn’t 
make it worthwhile. Of course, it is con- 
ceded that breed and the heifer’s in- 
| dividual milking qualities are more im- 
portant factors in making a persistent 
milker, than simply a long first period. 
Still we believe you will find it best to 
| continue milking this heifer as long as pos- 
sible in order to fix the habit. 


PIGS AFFECTED WITH RICKETS 

I have some five months old pigs that 
are bothered with a lameness, which 
‘affects their hindquarters so that they 
'are occasionally seen walking on three 
legs, holding the other up. Am at a loss 
|to understand this, as they have plenty 
of free range and a dry place in which to 
| sleep.—F. W. M., Mich. 

It is probable that the pigs are affected 
with rickets which cause pain in the bones 
and joints even before swellings or dis- 

| tortions are seen. Keep them out of wal- 
| lows and all wet and dirty places. Feed 
| milk twice daily and allow free aceess to 
| self-feeders containing wheat middlings, 
'shelled corn and tankage. Clover or 
| alfalfa hay should be allowed as soon as a 
|green crop is not available. Also allow 
free access to slaked lime, wood ashes 
and wood charcoal. If joints are seen to 
be enlarged swab them with tincture of 
iodine twice a week and mix in the feed 
a little bonemeal, starting with a teaspoon- 








| ful twice daily and increasing gradually. 


| eGeuaiegepieeteenip 
| TENT CATERPILLARS 


| There are large webs full of worms on 
'trees. What are they? Are they very 


‘injurious to the trees and how can I get 


" of them if they are?—W. S., Ohio. 


Tent caterpillars may be burned out, but 
'there is so much danger of injuring the 
tree itself in this way that it is not to be 
advised. We always destroy these nests 
when they are found by simply wipin 
them out of the tree, worms and all, wit 
the hand, and then shake the web into 


|@ fire or into an old bag which can later 


‘AAnswen 
uestions °“General Interest 
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be put in the fire, or emptied into it 
Trees that are well sprayed with lead or 
other arsenicals are seldom troubled wit} 
these tent caterpillars, as the caterpillars 
leave their nests to feed, returning in case 
of rain or very warm, weather. Therefore, 
it is necessary where there are nests to be 
cleaned out, to do the work when the 
worms are in the nests, usually in the 
stormy weather or in the heat of the day. 


RIGHT OF WAY ON ROAD 

When meeting autos and there is not 
room on the right hand side of road to 
turn out, would it be right to turn to the 
left hand side of the road where there is 
ample room, or should the person hold 
the road?—L. M. N., Mo. 

In meeting another traveler on a high- 
way an automobile driver should not turn 
to the left without doing so under such 
circumstances as to make it plain to the 
approaching traveler what is intended, no 
matter if it is impossible to turn to the 
right. It is best to stand still under such 
circumstances and let the other ‘traveler 
pull out to the right. But no legal liability 
will be incurred if turning to the left is 
accompanied by such warning to an ap- 
proaching traveler that there is no danger 
of collision.—A. L. H. 8. 


UNTHRIFTY CALVES 

Our calves are not doing as well as they 
should. We are feeding skimmilk and 
calf meal, plenty of it, and give them 
alfalfa hay. They are scouring some. We 
do not turn them into the pasture because 
they would bother the cows and we haven't 
much room. They are penned up. We 
could fence a small pasture if necessary 
but would rather not. These calves are 
now over two months old.—W. C. K., 
Minn. 

If it is possible for you to do so, we be- 
lieve it will certainly pay you to provide 
pasture for your calves. We would re- 
place the alfalfa at least in part with 
timothy hay, as the calves may be eating 
too much alfalfa, which would help cause 
the scouring. They often overeat on 
palatable hay such as alfalfa. In turning 
the calves onto green grass, do so gradu- 
ally so as not to get them entirely off their 
feed. Be sure you are not feeding sour 
milk one day and sweet the next. Calves 
will not do well in dirty, damp surround- 
ings; possibly it is for this reason that 
calves on pasture are so generally healthy. 
The pasture should have plenty of shade, 
and the calf should have plenty of water 
with free access to salt. Feed regularly, 
a comparatively small amount each time. 
We are of the opinion that half your 
trouble is due to having your calves 
penned up so closely. 


MAKING PORK RAPIDLY 

I want to get my spring pigs up to 
225 pounds just as quickly as possible. 
What would you suggest as rations and 
methods of handling?—R. 8., Kan. 

The first thing to work for is a big frame 
on which to lay fat later on. For this pro- 
vide an abundance of bone and muscle- 
making foods. Shorts and milk may well 
furnish a goodly share of the ration, with 
corn to ae — an Ce ages oa of 

ure, alfalfa if possible, and water 

eg na ry for health and the very best 
results. We like a ration for young shotes 
consisting of seventy to seventy-five 
unds corn, fifteen pounds tankage and 
fifteen pounds shorts or wheat middlings. 
As the pigs get older, increase the propor- 
tion f corn, continuing with milk or 
buttermilk at the rate of three or four 
pounds milk to each pound of grain fed. 
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Freight Bills-or Dollar Bills 


Shall CANADIAN WHEAT Benet 
= She Railroads Only~ or ' 
\ Every Crain Grower 


















? r Fave > the S Say 


ACH year, Canada routes 120,000,000 bushels of wheat, or about 60% of her export, through the 
United States on its way to Europe. The United States gets the freight charge return—and no 
more! This wheat passes through our ports to turn the wheels of foreign mills—to depress the 


world price for wheat and to lower yours. 


No tariff can change this condition. The one 
factor that determines whether you are to re- 
ceive much or little for the wheat you grow is 
the world price level which is fixed in Liver- 
pool, England, and which varies with the supply 
of wheat in the world market. The average 
amount handled in the world market. is 650,- 
000,000 bushels—of which Canada supplies al- 
mosta third. Therefore, if any part of Canada’s 


wheat can be kept out of the world market, the 
natural result will be an increase in the price you 
get for your wheat, at home and abroad. 


The millers of this country, who are the farmer’s 
best customer, buying about 80% of his wheat each 
year, have suggestedaplanto stop Canadian wheat 
in transit, mill it in American mills, by American 
labor—and export it as Aour under American 
brands. If this plan is adopted it will mean— 


More U. S. wheat milled at home--More money for your 

wheat--More and cheaper dairy feed--More fertilizing ele- 

ments for U. S. Farms--More work for American labor. 
To accomplish this, let the American Miller buy Canadian wheat, pay the 


duty and when he exports the same amount of flour, give him back the 
duty. The four MUST go abroad--otherwise he loses the duty he has paid. 


HE first thing this plan will do 
| il be to increase the use of 

American wheat in American mills. 
If the miller is to get back the duty he 
pays on each 100 pounds of Canadian 
wheat he must export 100 pounds 
of four. But the 100 pounds of 
Canadian wheat makes only 70 pounds 
of four. Therefore, he must use 43 
pounds of American wheat to make 
the total 100 pounds of flour which he 


wheat from the American miller than 
he does in the foreign market, every 


additional und of wheat used at 
home will help to raise the price of 
wheat. 


The plan will also increase enormously 
the supply of mill feeds which our 
dairy industry needs so badly. Every 
100 pounds of wheat milled produces 
30 pounds of dairy feed. Each million 
bushels of imported wheat milled and 


U. S. 9,000 tons of dairy feed, in ad- 
dition to the 4,000 tons produced 
from the enforced use of domestic 
wheat. This will most certainly — 
the price you pay. It will mean, 
vastly increased fertility for U. ‘s. 
Farms. 


The plan, therefore, while it helps 
the miller, helps you, the American 
Farmer, far more. It assures you 
a bigger home market for your own 


must export in order to get his duty 
back. As the farmer gets more for his 


Congress is Working on the Tariff NOW---Act Quickly 


A note to your Congressman and United States Senator will help 
to establish this draw-back privilege on Canadian wheat. Write 
them at once—they are working on the Tariff now. Or, if you 
wish more complete details, write us for the booklet—‘‘The Tariff 
and the Wheat Price’’—which tells the whole story. 


re-exported as flour would leave in the wheat and a bigger price. 








ASSOCIATED MILLERS, 
1304 Garland Bidg., Chicago, III. 


You may send me, free of charge and soos obliga- 
tion, the book ‘‘The Tariff and the Wheat Price. 


Every grain grower, every dairyman, every 
farmer will find a message of vital interest in this 
booklet! Write today. 


Name _ 





Association of Northwestern Millers’ Organizations and 
New York State Millers’ Association 2s S—————————— 
P. O. 
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HAMMERS 


i are work hammers for either 
light or heavy duty. 


You can find one just right in 
size, weight and style. 






| Your local merchant can ex- 
plain the merits of Stanley 
Hammers and other Carpen- 
ters” Tools. 


A book illustrating some of 
the home hammers gladly 
sent, ask for SF6. 


The Stanley 
Rule & Level Plant 


THE STANLEY WORKS | 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U.S.A. | 
| 
| 






Branch offices: 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle Atlanta 








Auto Owners 
WANTEDI 


To introduce one of the best 
automobile tires inthe world. 
Made under our Internal 
Hydraulic Expansion Pro- 
cess that enables us to sell 
our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


against Blow-Out-- 
Stone-Bruise --Rim-Cut 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners. 
FREE TIRES forYOUROWNCAR 
to a representative in each community. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents, 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 
Dept. 158, Chicago or Philadelphia 


MOTORCYCLE 
BARGAINS 


$50 and up buys the best motor- 



















cycle on the market. Our large 
stock including every make and 
model must be sold at once, 


Prices smashed in half. Ma- 
chines in perfect condition. Re- 
pair parts for motorcycles at “uaa a 
about one half price. Write for < — 
complete list today. Brown Cycle Co., 
Dept. M, 3018 E. 91st Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Successful Farming advertisers are reliable. 

















OUR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
UR readers will be glad to read this 
letter from Doyl’s father written 
at the sanitarium April 2ist. “I 
just want to thank you for what you 
ve done for my little boy, Doyl. We 
arrived at the McLain sanitarium at 9 
o’clock last night. Will leave tonight. 
They will send Doyl’s shoe braces by mail. 
This will save expense. The doctor thinks 
this is the last time I will have to bring 
Doyl to St. Louis. So, thanking you again, 

hoping for you the best of success, 
for the MeLain sanitarium and the good 
people who contributed. Will write you 
again in a few days, and send you Doyl’s 

picture as he is now.—F. C. B.” 

I know you will all rejoice with this 
—s in getting his boy’s feet straight- 


ened. 

Letter after letter comes to us asking for 
help and we must reply that we have 
not sufficient funds. How glad we are to 
get such a letter as this: “Herewith check 
for $30 from Mrs. Jordan for the crippled 
children fund.—D. I. J.” If we could 
only get lots of checks like that we would 
send some more helpless children to the 
hospitals. 

nada, going well with Alma of 
Wisconsin. But we have sent another to 
St. Louis, the little girl of a preacher who 
has had more expense than he could bear 
and who could not spend any more for 
this little crippled child. So we agreed to 
take care of her treatments. I am sure 
you will be interested in this case, and 
| want to help with such sums as you may 
| be able to contribute. The doctors have 
not yet reported on her case. 

I have very little room this month but 
| I want to quote from a letter or two. “M 
| Sunday school class of little girls are send- 
|ing a money order of ten doilars for the 
crippled children. There are nine girls 
in ages from ten to thirteen years and this 
is their Easter offering given in the name 
of our Savior. May this, our mite, be the 
means of helping some child to a happier 
life, and may this good work grow stronger 
in more ways than one. Am a Successful 
Farming subscriber and would, or could, 
not be without the paper. May God’s 
blessing be = you in this noble work.” 
—Mrs. C. Gehring, Indiana. ‘Please 
find enclosed a five dollar bill for the 
crippled children fund, sent in by our 
county culture club, of Greene county, 
Missouri.’”’—Mary B. Aldridge, Mo. 

I realize that from now until fall you 
farm folks will be very busy but I hope 
for the sake of the little cripples that they 
will not be forgotten. A number are wait- 
ing to be sent, and we have not money 
enough. Send all contributions to Suc- 
cessful Farming, and mark “C. C. Fund” 
in lower lefthand corner of envelope. 

Below are part of the names and amounts 
contributed to crippled children fund, Suc- 
cessful Farming, hitherto unpublished: 

Mrs. E. 8. Hillgardner, Iowa, $5; Mrs. A. A. 
Jones, W. W. Jones, and A. H. Jones, Mass., $3; 
Mrs. Warren McMichael, for church treasury an 
donations, Mich., $50; Mrs. W. L. Caldwell for 
M. E. Church, Wis., $10; Lois McKee and §S. &., 
Pa. $6; Martha E. Overton, Ark., $1; Mrs. D. H. 
Murphy, Ill., $1; W. W. Brooks, N. Y., $25; 
Mary E. Vader, Iowa, $5; Mrs. Sophie Gordon, 
Ind., $5; Julia Eastman, Neb., $2; Mrs. C. W. 
Miner, Kansas, $5; W. C. Strahm,-Kansas, $2; 
“w". Pa., $1; Leone Estabrook, $15; Arthur 
Hagen, N. D., $1; H. K. Baker, Iowa, $5; J. O. 
Kvanbeck, Lowa, $10; Etta M. Dunnegan, Cal. 
50cts.; A friend, Ill, $1; Belleview Ladies’ Aid, 
Kansas, $10; A friend, Ind., $2; Mrs. Jack Ansley, 
Texas, $5; Mrs. Ella Regan Hefner, lowa, $50; 
Carrie Deitrick, Ill, $5; Mr. and Mrs. T. H. 
Griffith, Ind., $2; Fred Fetanar, Neb., $3; Olivia 
Cox, N. C., $6; Kathryn [rey, Ohio, $1; Mrs. Geo. 
Greenfield, Minn., $1; Inez Wolfhus, Minn., 25 
ets.; Edward Ocethen, Idaho, $2; Mrs. Seymour 
Matten, Ohio, $5; E. M. Schirmer, IIL, $5; Sadie 
Stover, Pa., $1; Squire Pote, Iowa, $2; Albert 








Loots, Iowa, $1; Mrs. H. C. Merritt, Minn., $1; 








- 
 -— 


N 
Mrs. M. W. Beard, Md., $1; Fred K. Sleeter. Si | 
. Inn $5: ."Mohl, Mont., $10; Mrs. L. M 


Nellie Bacon, Pa., $1; Neb., $2; Mrs. : 

; \ ie Crowther, Md., $1; Lloyd 
, N. Dak., $1; May M. Harting, Pa., $1: 
. F. Arnold, Pa., $5; Mrs. M Mo. 
$5; Mrs. N. E. Warren and Son, Ark., 1; Lester 
Shaull, Ohio, $5; Rennie Irish, Cal., $2. 


PROTECTING GRAIN AGAINST 
FIRE 


Sparks from a passing freight engine set 
fire to a Kansas wheat field one day last 
summer. A strong southwest wind was 
blowing, and the blaze spread rapidly. 
Before it was finally overcome a burned- 
over strip paralleled the railroad for twenty 
miles, homes and lives were threatened, 
and about 3,000 acres of wheat, much of 
which had been cut and stacked, vanished 
in smoke. The loss was about $300,000 

Such instances as this strongly suggest 
the wisdom in taking precautions to pro- 
tect grain fields and stacks against fire 
Here are a few simple suggestions, en- 
tailing but little trouble, yet which wil! 
yield much protection at small cost: 

Provide a good and sufficient plowed 
fireguard around each and every field oi 
shocked grain. Three furrows are good, 
but six are better. 

Protect each stack yard with a plowed 
—_ of sufficient width to prevent flames 
rom leaping across. 

Insist when the thresher comes that he 
has his spark arrester in place and work- 


ing. 

Do not put too many stacks in the 
same yard. The more stacks in a yard, the 
bigger the wager that they will not be 
destroyed by fire. 

Do not stack grain near buildings. 

While the war was in progress, the state 
fire marshal of one western state issued an 
order to farmers to set their grain shocks 
back at least 200 feet from railroad tracks, 
in addition to establishing the fireguard. 
Tho the necessity for state orders of this 
kind no longer exists, the fire marshal’s 
action contains a good suggestion for every 


year. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
protection of grain fields against fire con- 
cerns more than the individual. Fires 
often assume community proportions; and 
sometimes simply use of a weak spot 
in one man’s defenses.—F. C., 


PLAN FOR ALFALFA 

If you are planning a five or ten acre 
field of alfalfa, and you ought to plan it 
if you do not already have alfalfa, see 
that the ground is made ready in good 
shape. Alfalfa needs a hospitable soil, 
but it isn’t so hard to make a soil prett) 
fairly hospitable. Apply lime if the soi! 
is acid, and plenty of good barnyard 
manure if it lacks fertility and humus 
Then remember this: You cannot get the 
seedbed too fine for alfalfa; this crop 
needs a firm, fine seedbed and to get the 
very best results, you should see that it 
gets what it needs. 


CUT CLOVER EARLY ENOUGH 

Do not delay overmuch in getting off 
the first crop of clover; often the early 
cut field will yield a really worthwhile 
crop in September, and price or no price, 
clover in the mow is a comforting asset 
when the winter snows drift over the 
fields and yards. The more there is in the 
stack or mow, the more comfortable most 
of us feel. 
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1% H. P. GASOLINE ENGINE 


























26 and 4 H. P. KEROSENE ENGINE 





























are the last word in 
engineering design 
and thehighest stand- 
ard of quality is main- 
tained. Our modern 
production methods and 
great capacity enable us 
to furnish these superior 
engines to you at a surpris- 
ingly low price. 














All sizes from 214 to 25 H. P. are 
of the Throttling Governor type 

and operate successfully on com- 
mon stove kerosene (coal oil) such 
as is used in lamps and lanterns. 
Webster Oscillating Magnetos are 
regular equipment. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP 

& MACHINERY CORPORATION 

Sales Office and Factory CUDAHY, WIS. 
Executice Offices: 115 Broadway, New York City 



















































KEROSENE ENGINES 


DEPENDABLE AT ALL TIMES 


F tice and ¢ everywhere recognize the superior qual- 
F ities and dependableness of WORTHINGTON En- 
gines. Whether it is the |!/, H. P. for pumping 
water, the 10 or 15 H. P. for filling the silo, or any in- 
termediate size, the utmost in reliability and satis- 











faction is always realized. 


WORTHINGTON Engines have a practical 
place in the farm machinery equipment. If 
you have never used a WORTHINGTON 
Engine you can hardly realize the satisfac- 
tion, the pleasure and the saving i time 
and money by their use. The sizes 


—a2 with + ay chores and do a lot of jobs 
the home—quicker, better and 
nly. By can be done by hand. 
The larger sizes used for larger belt-driven 

I machines do their work in an 


satisfactory and highly efficient manner. 


One or more WORTHINGTON Ean- 
gines can be used to advantage on 
every farm. They save labor, the 
price is right, and the cost of 
operation moderate. Write today 
for prices, catalog and 


valuable information. Send 






















back the coupon. 
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“Hasslers” without 
changing your Ford 


OTHING complica- 
N ted about Hassler 

Shock Absorbers. 
Nothing to change about 
the car! Any garage man 
can apply them—easily— 
quickly —correctly! 
Hasslers will be put on 
without changing a single 
part. 

Think of such slight in- 
convenience—and such a 
small expense—securing for 
you a saving of one-third 
of your tire and upkeep ex- 
pense, that will make your 
car last one-third longer! 
They protect the carlagainst 
the destructive bumps and 
shocks—they eliminate vib- 
ration. 

Try Hassler Shock Ab- 
sorbers—at our risk—for 10 
days. You can get them 
for any Ford model—and 
also the 1-ton Truck. Write 
us if you do not know our 
dealer. 












This illustrates the mod- 
els of Hassler now made 
for the Dodge Brothers 
Car. They give lururious 


ow —— 5) => > 
‘@) <= comfort and smart ap- 
\ WW yy A 
\ aac 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC. 
1453 Naomi St., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Robert H. Haasler, Lid., Hamilton, Ontario 


ay, 
GHASSLER®) 


Shock Absorbers 
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een. bran, 2 pounds of paris green, 6 finely 


<a || chopped or lemons, some low- 

- Saad or “binck-strap” molasses and 
enough water to make the familiar moist 
mash as used in feeding livestock. \id- 
dlings or alfalfa meal may be substituted 
for the bran. 

In case the field is known to be infest «|, 
the bait should be distributed around e:..} 
hill as soon as the corn is out and befive 
the worms have had opportunity to do 
any damage. Since the worms are night 
feeders it is best to apply the poisoned 
bait during the late afternoon and early 
evening to meet the attack. An applics- 
tion of the poison around the field edyes 
will help to keep back an invasion from + he 
adjoining comienae or breeding grounds 
of these pests. 

Spring plowed sod is usually certain 
of cutworm trouble, and in cases where no 
other season permits plowing, the poisoned 
bait will be necessary to protect the crop. 
Sometimes a late planting will escape +)e 
feeding season of the worms, but a ce- 
layed crop usually suffers too great a 
damage on being caught in early frosts if 
planting is held off until July—the end of 
the dangerous cutworm season. Preven- 
tion by early plowing is preferable, but 
in case of infestation a few cents invested 
in poison baits and a few moments of 
labor will save the corn crop from injury 
by the cutworms.—W. A. A., Mo. 







































CUTWORM CONTROL 
Numerous compJaints are registered 


each spring agai the ravages of the 
cutworm, especially. to corn, but also to 
other field crops and vegetables as well. 
These pests usually begin their antics as 
soon as the grain sprouts and continue 
them as late as June or early July. The 
injured plants are cut off either at the 
surface or just below the surface of the 
ground before they are fairly started. 
Feeding takes place at night, the worm 
hiding during the day beneath trash or 
buried in the soil to a slight depth. Since 
their color resembles the soil so closely, 
one is not so apt to note the cause of the 
injury. But by examining the undis- 
turbed soil within an inch or two from the 
scene of the “dirty work,” it is easy to 
locate the small burrow into which the 
culprit crawled and curled up after his 
repast on the green succulent food. Corn 
is the most common crop that suffers but 
by no means the only one. Cutworms 
ma overabundant will eat anything 

n and tender, whether foliage, flowers, 
ruit or roots. As a general rule, however, 
their harm does not consist of eating the 
entire plant, but merely in gnawing off 
the plant stalk at the soil surface and kill- 
ing the whole plant for that small morsel 
of food. 

The cutworm is not any one distinct 
species or kind of insect and there are at 
least a dozen or more moths whose larvae 
have the cutworm habit. Their life his- 
tories, of course, vary some but in general 
their dam and treatment are sub- 
stantially k. e — The night-flyin 
“millers” lay their eggs on an 
pastures in midsummer to hatch in A 
or September so the young larvae can feed 
on the growing vegetation. They winter 
over in the soil. Thus when grass lands 
especially of long standing, are plowed 
up and put to corn the cutworms are apt 
to come in for considerable damage. Their 
large numbers, deprived of other vegeta- 
tion and suffering from their long winter 
fast, will cut off many a hill of corn and 
may ruin the entire stand. 

Late fall plowing followed in the sprin 
by thoro discing will serve as a partial 
control measure. To escape the moth 
laying her eggs, the ground should be 
plowed in midsummer and then kept fallow 
the rest of the season to starve any re- 
maining larvae; but this usually sacrifices 
too much grass for feed if in sod, and leaves 
the soil exposed for too long a time to 
plant-food loss by leaching that takes 
place when no crop is on the ground to 
prevent it. 

Prevention of trouble is best, of course, 
but when there are signs of cutworm at- 
tack the use of poison baits is the best 
ruemedy. These can be made from n 
plants such as oats or alfalfa finely 
chopped, or from ordinary wheat bran. 
One recipe, which has been widely tried 
and found successful, contains a mixture 
of 1 pound of arsenate of soda and 8 
pounds of brown sugar in 10 gallons of 
pve This is used to a ~~ 
cho nm crop an 0 to 
slightly. The poisoned feed is then scat- 
tered thinly over the infested area to 
poison the pests. Fond of the sweets, as 
ag they soon gorge heavily enough 
to be killed by the poison. 

To use bran, the customary bran mash 
is made by mixing 50 pounds of wheat 


BEWARE OF UNAUTHORIZED 
SOLICITORS 

Action has been taken by the executive 
committee of the United States Grain 
Growers, Inc., which will prevent un- 
authorized representatives from soliciting 
memberships and subscriptions to sub- 
sidiary corporations of the new cooperative 
company. All representatives of the 
United States Grain Growers, Inc., wil) 
have in their possession an identification 
card with the photograph and signature 
of the bearer and the signatures of the 
president and secretary impressed with 
the official seal of the company so as to 
—- the ope of the signatures and the 
photograph. 

These precautions for the protection for 
the grain farmers are deemed necessary 
because it is known that large numbers of 
solicitors and salesmen are now out of 
employment. No small number of these 
men have already acquainted themselves 
with details of the company’s plans and 
many have requested permission to solicit 
memberships. Some have traveled long 
distances to the Chicago offices to present 
their case and demonstrate their ability 
in salesmanship. The organization de- 
partment has adopted a hard and fast 
rule that no ex-promoters of blue sky 
stock companies will be employed by the 
United States Grain Growers, Inc. The 
identification card adopted for all field 
men will protect farmers against imposters. 

If an authorized representative should 
lose his identification card, the finder 
could not substitute his photograph for 
the impression of the seal would be broken. 
Furthermore, authorized representatives 
who have lost their identification cards 
will be required to secure another from 
the central office before they can con- 
tinue to work in the field. 

f grain farmers will take note of this 
information, there will be no opportunity 
for imposters to represent themselves 4s 
authorized field men of the United States 
Grain Growers, Inc. Field men of the 
oan, moreover, will not be irre 
sponsible stock salesmen drawing fabulous 
—— ‘. e ditures will be 
closely guarded, for the executive com- 
mites and board of directors are them 
selves farmers and are trying to be 
scrupulously careful that farmers’ money 
is not wasted. Furthermore, every field 
man will be bonded. Beware of the 
shyster solicitor. ' Ask for his identific® 
tion card. 
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Send for this Booklet 


—no matter how much 
you already know about 
your Ford Car or 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”’ 









Franklin. ... ect 
Garford (34, $ & 6 toms). .... 
“ — All Other Models. . ... 
Grant (6 
- ‘Ce 
| # 
—_ 








The Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany’s Chart specifies 
the grade of Gargoyle 
M obiloils for every 
make and model of car. 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
is the correct grade for 
Fords. If you drive 
another make of car 
send for our Booklet, 
“Correct Lubrication.” 


nae em 
Mobiloil 


Light Body) 
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COM Pany 
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VEN after driving for 

years, some Ford owners 
are unaware of al] the fac- 
tors which insure— 
Economy of Repairs 
Economy of Depreciation 
Economy of Gasoline 
Economy of Oil 

The relation of scientific 
lubrication to these four 
economies is close. The 
subject is so important that 
we cover it in a special 
booklet—‘Your Ford— 
Four Economies in its 
Operation.” 

This Booklet deals thoroughly 
with the lubricating 
requirements of the 
Ford engine. It ex- 
plains why oil used 
in a Ford engine 


OAR 


should have three definite char- 
acteristics. It discusses the eight 
vital considerations in Ford lubri- 
eation. A study of these eight 
considerations will give you a 
clearer understanding of the needs 
of your car—and why Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “E”’ scientifically meets 
each one of them. 

The Booklet also contains a 
cross section phantom diagram of 
the Ford engine which will help 
you to understand better the 
mechanical problems involved. 

You will find this information 
of permanent value. It belongs 
with your Ford Instruction Book. 

Many of the dealers who sell 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” carry a 
supply of these Booklets. They 

- willgladly give you a 
copy. In case your 
dealer has no spare 
copies, address our 


nearest branch. 






| Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 


In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from your dealer, it is safest to purchase in 
original packages. Look for the red Gargoyle on the container. 








VACUUM OIL COMPANY _ 








Philadelphia 


Domestic Branches: New York, (Main Office) 
Buffalo 


Indianapolis 


Detroit Minneapolis 


Des Moines Dallas 


Kansas City, Kan. Boston 


Pittsburgh 


Chicago 
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Leave the Road 
You can steer your FORD safely and easily out of 
ruts, thru mud, sand, snow and on center-crowned 
roads, with our 

WORM STEERING GEAR for Fords 
Same type steering gear as used on all high priced 
cara, events ~b or other obstacles turning 
front wheels aside and throwing car from the road. 
Gives ample power from the steering wheel. Pre- 
vents loeking over center, Gives you control of 
the steering, Also absorbs vibration and shock 
and relieves strain on arms and 


* 

“> 
=* 

® 








GUARANTEE—We will take this gear back and re- 
attached. Costs little. Write today for 
. 
Pro tection 


fund your , if you donot want the 
gear after a 30 * trial on your Ford, 
Don’t take chances of “‘turning turtle.” 
Give yourself and your family the pro- I 
particulars. @ it 
UNION SALES €0., Dept. 6-6, Omaha, Neb. = 

e a 
Worm Steering "W 

| 
_ Gear for FORDS 
ptm ey may 

through the pity ! 
eerrale 2 ne 
Absolute 
Field Men Qre.hiegrete.xy reise 


LIGHTNING 





HAWKEYE ©) 


PROTECTION ~\: 





THOUSANDS IN USE. 


When you put the MEYER on 
your farm you get the best 
and strongest. No short 
turns means no friction 
longer life. 

















A flash of lightning may leave your in ashes. Bar- 


tt System guarantees protection to life and propert: 
net n e . 
losses wh rods weed. 


No ere our ~ are 
AGENTS WANTED Basccres ast Bien 
agen 


iv 
100 or more weekly solling 
Barnett Rods. We teach you the business. Write for 
ageat’s prices, free cable samples and lightning book. 





WHAT FARMERS HAVE TOLD ME 


ABOUT RATS 

| Some little time ago I wrote an article 
}on the great waste in this country caused 
|by rats. I called particular attention to 
their destruction on farms, for it is on 
our farms this waste is probably the great- 
est—and certainly it is our farmers who 
as a rule, make less of a fight against rats 
than anyone else. Why this is so I do 
not profess to know. I do know that it 
is the case. Some farmers fight them— 
but too few do, hard enough. 

I then wrote to a number of those who 
had read my article and asked, provided 
they had enjoyed my article, if they 
would tell me some of their own intimate 
experiences with rats. The following from 
among the letters thus received were, in 
my judgment, so interesting that I am 
not touching them—but offer them, for 
your information, reprinted just as. they 
came to me. 

Why, I wonder, do so many farmers let 
rats just run wild and unhindered? What 
good reason is there for not fighting them 
hard, all the time? Why not beoie to do 
so today? I think you ma ibly feel 
more like it after you veal ¢ ese letters. 

Well, without further explanation or 
comment, here are the letters. This first 
one is from Isaac Deaterly of Westmore- 
land county, Pennsylvania: 

“My experience with rats is that they 
come and spread destruction in a little 
while. Last fall after I had the barn 
filled, they seemed to come all at once. 
I did not know there were any around until 
one wet day I was in the barn and heard 
them, then I discovered that they were 
quite numerous, and all last winter they 
surely spread destruction for me. I think 
I got the barn pretty well emptied this 
spring, but it was some job, as the wall 
was old and they got in there and dug it 
out. I got cement and fixed the wall in- 
side and out. Last year in the evenings 
we would watch for the rats at the cracks 
in the barn and captured several of them.” 

From 8. P. Hale, of Massachusetts: 

“A bounty should be offered by the 
government for the capture of rats and 
mice, as all that you say about them and 
their destruction is certainly true. I will 
tell you a true cat and rat story. The ob- 
server was a cousin of mine and the owner 
of the cat. Her cat caught a large rat on 
a neighbor’s premises, and while she had 
it in her mouth she came to a large pail of 
water and stood up and put her forepaws 
upon the edge of the pail and held the rat 
down in the water until it was drowned. 
Yes, I agree with you that we cannot too 
ay eg or too diligently keep fight- 
ing the great rat pest.” 

: , Nned Albert Goldsmith, Tama county, 
owa: 


“You want to know what I think 
about rats and I will tell you I think they 
are the greatest destroyer. 

“T wag talking with a fellow the other 
day who told me he had been bothered 
with them for two years straight without 


any let up. 
rom Bolan French, Ford county, 
Kansas: 
“T have had some first-hand experience 
with the destructiveness of rats. When 
I was nine years of age my father moved 
to my dfather’s farm in Indiana, 
seventy-five miles east of Chicago. The 
buildings on this farm were not rat proof 
by any means. They were of an early da 
construction. The rats took whole “ew A 
of chicks and ducklings in a night, so I 
remember that we built a coop with a floor 
in order to afford protection in the future; 
but the rats ee holes thru this and 
easily got to the chicks just the same. We 








Jos. A. Barnett & Co. ,Mfgrs.,Cedar Rapids,lowa 


trapped them the best we could. 
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“One morning one of the boys stuck his 
foot down into his felt boot and therein 
feund a nice, big, fat rat. Then we se: 
for some teulned English ferrets, got the 
dog so he would not bother them, and in 
the next five days we killed over 100 rat: 
After that I would work the ferrets abou: 
once a week. 

“In 1902we came to a farm in Kansas 
and my ferrets died. In 1904 I came to 
this county and am on a small tract of 
land and have started in the hog business, 
feeding garbage from the town. A neigh- 
bor of mine had a good many rats in his 
barn but it was not long until I outnum- 
bered him. Several times I have counted 
forty to fifty in a space ten feet square 
I started in with a shotgun but it was not 
effective enough and too costly. I got 
some of the right kind of rat poison and 
got rid of the rats but this past spring a 
new colony came to my place and I have 

| &@ campaign on them also. 

“Istill carry a sear of a rat bite on my 
finger which was received when I was only 
about ten years old. I put ~ hand in a 
sparrow’s nest and got a rat bite instead 
of the P 

From Mrs. Mike Kaiser, Lyon county, 
Minnesota: 

“Our barn is full of rats and they even 
come up to the house and have already 
taken thirteen good sized ducks and a 
number of chicks. I certainly wish we 
could find some way to get rid of these 
terrible pests, and we think we shall.” 


COMING EVENTS IN AGRI. 
CULTURE 

ee Fair, Fargo, N. Dak., July 

Illinois State Fair, Springfield, IIl., 
August 19-27. 

Iowa State Fair, Des Moines, Iowa, 
August 24-September 2. 

lllinois-Indiana Fair, Danville, IIl., 
August 29-September 3. 

Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis, Ind., 
September 5-11. 

International Livestock Exposition and 
—— Hay Show, Chicago, Nov. 26- 


Interstate Fair, South Bend, Ind., 
September 12-17. 
Interstate Fair, Sioux City, Iowa, 
September 18-24. 
Kansas Free Fair, Topeka, Kans., Sept. 
12-17. 
Kansas State Fair, Hutchinson, Kans., 
September 17-23. 
Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, Mo., Aug. 
14-20. 
Mississippi Valley Fair and Exposition, 
Davenport, Iowa, August 15-20. 
Michigan State Fair, Detroit, Mich., 
tember 2-11. 
innesota State Fair, Hamline, Minn , 
tember 3-10. ~~ - 
ational Dairy Congress, Water- 
loo, Iowa, September 26-October 2. 
National av Show, St. Paul, Minn., 


October 3-15. 
National Swine Show, Peoria, IIl., 
October 3-8. 
North Dakota State Fair, Grand Forks, 
N. Dakota, July 18-23. 
Nebraska State Fair, Lincoln, Neb., 
tember 4-9. 
orthern Wisconsin Fair, Chippewa 
Falls, Wis., September 12-17. 
io State Fair, Columbus, Ohio, 


Ohio 
<< 25-September 3. 
klahoma State Fair, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., September 24-October 1. 
Oklahoma Free State Fair, Muskogee, 
Okla., October 3-8. 
Pacific International Livestock Exposi- 
tion, Portland, Ore., November 5-12. _ 
South Dakota State Fair, Huron, >». 
Dakota, September 12-17. 4 
Southern a Fair and Exposition, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, September 24-30. 
Wisconsin State Fair, Milwaukee, Wis., 
August 4. 
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Is this waste of power, fuel and oil 
decreasing your farm profits? 


Waste of power, fuel and oil as well as fre- 
quent and costly repairs, mean greater tractor 
expense and less farm profit. You, as a power- 
farmer, know this. 


You may not know, however, that the chief 
cause of this waste, trouble and expense is your 
oil--its failure to maintain a pistan-ring seal and 
meet lubricating demands of your tractor. 


The piston-ring seal—a film of oil less than 
.003 of an inch thick—has four duties to perform 
—each of vital importance. 

1. It must keep the cylinder compression tight. Com- 
pression leakage means weakened power. 

2. It must stop leakage of raw fuel into the crank- 
case to prevent contamination of oil and waste of 
fuel. 

3. It must prevent excess oil from “‘pumping”’ into 

the combustion chamber where it causes carbon. 


4. It must prevent frictional contact between the 
cylinder walls and the piston rings. Excess 
friction causes destructive wear and power loss. 

Far too many oils fail to maintain a proper 
piston-ring seal under the terrific heat the rub- 
bing pressure of a tractor engine. 


Sunoco Motar Oil—a wholly-distilled, non- 
compounded ail--insures a praper piston-ring seal 
for any design of tractor, truck or automobile 
engine. 

The “Sunoco Lubrication Guide’”’ tells at a 
glance the right type of Sunoco Motor Oil for 
each particular engine. 


Sunoco eliminates carbon troubles because it 
is a uniform, non-compounded oil, free of residue 
which contains carbon-forming elements. En- 
gine heat cannot destroy or alter its value. 


Use Sunoco in your tractor, truck or motor 
car and you are assured clean, compression-tight, 
leak-proof cylinder--freedom from carbon—full 
engine power--low fuel and oil consumption— 
less repairs and greater service value. 


Sunoco is unexcelled as a lubricant for all 
kinds of farm machinery. Buy it in 15, 30 or 50 
gallon faticet-equipped steel drums. The money 
you save on oil, fuel and repairs will amaze you. 


If your dealer is not yet handling Sunoco, 
send us his name and address, and we will send 
you a free copy of the ‘‘Sunoco Lubrication Guide.”’ 


SUN COMPANY 


Producer and Refiner of Lubricating Oils, Fuel Oil, Gas Oil, Gasoline and other Petroleum Products 
1 iabrtenting, sth pat woah Philadelphia houses in. 48 Principal Cites 


houses in 28 Principal Cities 


MOTOR OIL 


TO THE TRADE—Write for details of our Sunoco Sales Plan and Lubrication Service 
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Easy Now to Rid 
Your Farm of Rats 


June, 1921 


[ART OF TRANSPLANTING 


By F.£. BRIMMER 


VERY gardener will have an op-|the loose earth in place with one 
portunity to transplant at some/ while the other hand will hold the plan: 
time during the season. Generally | just right. Thus putting the soil on on 


hand 


Wonderful Discovery by Noted 
y by he will have to set his tomato plants, | side only will enable you to do the trans 


Scientist Kills Every Rat 
Within a Week’s Time— 
Not a Poison. 


celery plants, cabbage — and so on, 
early in the season and then later there 
will be transplanting in between rows of | 
vegetables that have already been taken 
eare of and that permit of the second 


Rats cost farmers over two hundred | crop between the rows. Thus you may 
millions of dollars a year, through the de- | put oe ee rows of peas, for the 
struction of grain, poultry and buildings. | peas will be harvested before the turnips | 
Farmers need no longersuffer this loss be- | are ready to pull late in the fall. Or you 
cause they can now kill off all the rats on | may need to thin out the beets, ~~ 
their farm in less than a week’s time. | parsnips, and so on, to give room am 
This is possible through the remarkable | the plants that have to be pulled may be 
discovery of E. R. Alexander, a Kansas | transplanted in between your potato rows, 
City chemist, who has perfected a virus | if you have hilled the potatoes. ; 
which kills rats, mice and gophers as ransplanting is not difficult but it 
though by magic. This ct isnot a| must be done with some ape of care 
poison—it can be eaten by human beings | and precaution in order to e sure that. 
or any animal on the farm as safely as/| the plants will survive the new conditions. 
their regular food, but means quick, sure | This is especially true when the heat: of 
death to rats. summer may wilt the transplanted plant- 











iar or if the plants are not the most 


some will stand 


| planting more rapidly. The distance be- 


tween rows should be decided by th: 
amount of pene you have at your dis- 
posal and the crop you are growing. 
The illustration gives an end section:! 
view of the trench and soil ready for 
—~ the plant. The trench, W, has 
been dug of proper depth, say from’ four 
to six inches, and pile of loose soil 
along +s 4 is at B. Le ae ready for 
setting is Note that plant, k is 
laid in the trench on the ite side 
from the soil, B. This you to 
hold the plant in one hand while the other 
scoops the soil about it. Then both hands 
may be used to press the earth down about 
the plant. In the may be 
ee ag yep gery as I have 
i it. To the right of the picture 
is a row of plants all set. In order to in- 
sure the plants getting a good start you 
better pour water 
in the’ trench just 





itransplantin 
| ander about all 
| conditions, while 
| others will only 
|grow with any 
success when 
transferred to 
their new loca- 
tion with the 
greatest care. 

This wonderful rat virus, which is} Tomato plants 
known as Alexander Rat-Killer, is merely | will grow often 
mixed with bread or meat scraps and|when they are 
placed where rats, mice or gophers can | thrown upon the 


ardy.. Of course 














before setting 
each plant. When 
— ground is all 
tted and ready 
you should lay 
the plants just the 
right distance 
for setting them, 
as they are in the 
photograph ahead 
of the lad. Then 
take a pail of 
water and walk 
the length of the 
trench pouring 





get to it. Whithin a few hours after a rat | ground, but there 
has eaten Alexander Rat-Killer he gets a| are few plants so 
high fever and suffers a terrible thirst. He | hardy as the to- — 
leaves the barns and nesting holes and | mato. When there is a great deal of trans- | 
goes to the open fields in search of pure | planting to be done, say when you have 
air and running water. Rats and mice several hundred or thousand cabbage 
affected always die away from the barns | plants to set, then of course you cannot be 
and houses, so there is no odor. particular about the time of day and the 
: i de | weather. However, when there are but a 

It is a scientific fact that one rataffects comparatively few plants then ou may do 
others and soon the whole colony leaves | the transplanting only under the best con- 
the buildings and dies. And though this | ditions. Of course the best time of day 
virus is absolutely deadly to rats—chick- | to set a few dozen plants will be in the 
ens, hogs, cattle or any farm animal can |jate afternoon when the sun is low and 
eat it and not be affected at all. the cool night coming on will give the 

So confident is Mr. Alexander that Alexander eS a sas - ag ~ 


Rat-Kill will kill every rat on your farm in less A 
than a week's time that he offers tosend, as an in- | YOU can do the transplantin . when the 
troductory offer, a regular $2.00 tube for only $1.00. | day is cloudy it will be fine and if it should 


Give it according to directions, and if at the end rain after the work is done ag would | 
of a week's time you are able to discover any rats, surely be in luck. Some people actually 

mice or gophers on your farm, your money will be select rainy days to transplant and claim 
refunded. A big Kansas City bank guarantees that the mud does not hurt, but rather helps. 











water to the depth 
‘ of two or three 
inches. When this isdone quickly support 
the plants upright and press the soil about 
each carefully. This method of trans- 
planting will give you sturdy, quick- 
growing plants that will mature rapidly 
and practically every last one will live. 


DUST MULCH HOLDS MOISTURE 

Why does the dust mulch hold moisture? 
—W. R., Mich. 

This action of the dust mulch in hold- 
ing down the loss of moisture from the 
soil is due in part to the hindrance to the 
movement of capil water from particle 
to particle because of the looseness of the 
soil in the mulch. Then the surface layer of 
dry soil keeps the soil below it a little 
cooler so that the evaporation of the soil 
moisture is somewhat further discouraged. 
The dry surfaces of the soil particles in 


Mr. Alexander is reliable and will do as he says. . 
Send NO MONEY. Just write to E. R. Alex never be worked in for any pu y for | the upward movement of the water films. 
ander, Alexander Laboratories, 402 Gateway | it will do more harm than £ in the An experiment which will show the dust 


Station, Kansas City, Mo., and the tube will be | long run. 


mailed at once. When it arrives, pay the postman 
only one dolls ostage oO arantee this . . . 

y one dollar and postage on the guar antec hat for transplanting is to mark it off in rows 
if not absolutely satisfactory your money will be | *; idth | for ti Sade ws “ill set 
returned without question. Write today—a post- | the width best for the plants you will se 

and for the number you have on hand. 


card will do—and stop your rat losses now. rt th the } ki 
AARP TDI E Pi: Then with the hoe or marking plow, cut 

BLANK CA IDGE PISTOL | trenches in which the transplanting will 
g , PRICES be done. This is much better than making 


50c. set for it is much more quickly done and 
< $12 | will enable the actual transplanting to be | 
ma Revie | lone far more speedily. Never be afraid | 
|of making the trenches too deep for they | 
might better be that way than too shal- 
low. The deep trench will give plenty of 
room to get the roots down deep enough 
and if they should seem to be too deep and 
I so set the plant = he cyt es, 
jan easy matter to fill in the bottom of the 
$1.00. Bienk Cartridges ~ 4- wt SF 5 trench with loose dirt that will give the | 
LIGERTY SPORTING GOODS CO, Bex 782, Dept. 529 CBIEASO | roots a good place to start growing ¢ uickly. 
FOR SALE AT BARGAIN | mg sss Zo —< - one _— = 
y ‘ : . Je: 7. Towns 5. Rs the other of the trenches because It wi 
io wear Albert aittom, pA —_— by Raves be used to fill about the roots of the 


time to get splendid quarter section at the right price. ‘ . pm . » . | 
T. M. Veughey, 220 North Ninth, Albuquerque, New Mexico plants you are setting and you may push ' 
















| holes in the ground where every plant will 








ng | mulch effect very well, is to place a little 
The best way to get the ground ready | powdered sugar on a piece of lump or 
0 


af sugar in a saucer. Allow water, 
coffee, or other liquid to surround the 
lower part of the lump of sugar. Not: 
the rapid rise of the moisture in the Jump 
and the slow progress in the powdered 


sugar or “dust mulch.” 





Some poultrymen yet think they get 
satisfactory results from a wet mash. The 
experience of most of them is that i! 4 
wet mash is given, it is best to give it at 
noon and then only as much as the hens 
will clean up in f m twenty to thirty 
minutes. 
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How to Know 


Good Roofing— 


OU can’t determine roofing quality from 
appearances, because most ready roofings 
look very much alike when they’re new. 


And you can’t judge economy by price, 
because the real cost of a roof is its cost per 
year of service. 


But there is one sure way to select good roof- 
ing. It never fails. Look at the label before you 
buy! If it reads ‘Barrett Everlastic’’ you are 
perfectly safe. You are sure of a moderate 
priced roof that will give many years of satis- 
factory service—a roofing backed by a com- 
pany with sixty years of ‘“‘know-how.” 


There’s a style of Everlastic for every steep- 
roofed building on your farm. In roll roofing, 
you have a choice of two styles—one plain-sur- 
faced, another handsomely coated with red or 
green crushed slate. There are also two styles 
of Everlastic Shingles, one single and one in 
strips of four—both surfaced with crushed slate 
in the attractive natural shades of red or green. 


Booklets fully describing each style, free on request. 
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Re-Roof With Everlastic 


It isn’t necessary to rip off the 
old roof when you use Everlastic 
Roofings. You can lay the new 
roofing on top of the old and 
get a first-class job. 








Everlastic 
‘‘Rubber’’ Roofing 


This is one of our most popular roof- 
ings. A recognized standard among 
“rubber” roofings. Famous for durabil- 
ity. Made of high-grade bared ta 
materials, it defies wind and weatheran 
insures dry, comfortable buildings under 
all weather conditions. Tough, pliable, 
durable and low in price. It is easy to 
lay, no skilled labor required, 
Nails and cement in each roll. 


Everlastic 
Slate-Surfaced Roofing 


A high-grade roll roofing, surfaced 
with genuine crushed slate, in two natural 
shades, red or green. Needs no painting. 
Handsome enough for a home, econom- 
ical enough for a barn or garage. Com- 
bines real protection against fire with 
beauty. Nails and cement with each roll. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
(4-Shingles-in-One) 


Made of high-grade thoroughly waterproofed 
felt and surfaced with crushed slate in beautiful 
natural slate colors, either red or green. Laid 








in strips of four shingles in one at far less cost 
in labor and time than for wooden shingles. 
Give you a roof of artistic beauty worthy of 
the finest buildings, and one that resists fire 
and weather. Need no painting. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


Made of the same 
durable slate surface 
(red or green) material 
as the Multi-Shingles, 
but cut into indi- 
vidual shingles, 8x12 
jnches. Laid like wooden shingles but cost 
jess per year of service. Need no painting. 
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SECOND PLANTINGIN THEGARDEN 

The tender garden plants such as beans, 
okra, squash, cucumbers, lima beans, also | 
peppers, and eggplants will not thrive | 
until the sun shines warm, and the surface | 
soil is dry and warm. It is useless to plant | 
these tender vegetables until settled | 
warmer days have arrived and all danger | 
of frost is past, as they are very sensitive 
to cold and are easily cut down by frost 
or freezing. None of these will flourish in | 
cold, wet soils, and unless the natural | 
drainage is good the land should be given 
thoro temporary drainage by the throw- 
ing out of water furrows six to twelve 
feet apart, as is necessary to carry off all 
surplus water. 

All of these larger growing vegetables 
should, if possible, be planted in long 
rows and wide enough that cultivation 
may be done with horse power. Plow, 
harrow, and drag land until the surface 
soil is well pulverized to a depth of several 
inches, remove surface clods with rake, 
and mark off rows of proper depth for 
seeds to be planted. Rows for beans, 
sweet corn, and lima beans range from one, 
to one and half inches deep; okra, squash, 
and cucumber seed may be quvital one- 
half inch with soil. Lima beans germinate 
best when each seed is taken between 
thumb and finger and pressed, eye down- 
ward, into the soil. Cucumbers and 
squash are planted not less than four feet 
apart in rows, with rows four to five feet 
wide. Pepper and eggplants should be | 
started in a hotbed, or if this is not at| 
hand, a box or sheltered seedbed may be 
used, as these are very sensitive to cold 
and should be protected on cold nights. 

At this time a second planting of 
radishes, peas, beets, lettuce and spinach 
should be made to keep up a succession 
of tender vegetables for table use. If 
space is limited, inter-cropping may solve 
the problem of space. By planting seeds | 
of the smaller, quick growing vegetables 
as radishes, lettuce for early cutting, and 
spinach, and cress, crops may be grown in 
the rows of onions, beans, early cabbage 
and such. These may be ready for pulling | 
before the larger plants occupy the entire 
space. 

Then again one may economize on 
space by setting the late tomatoes among 
the early onions, and cabbage may oc- 
eupy skips made by pulling the first early | 
beets, then later the entire crop will be 
pulled for canning. Some very desirable 
combination plantings may also be made. | 
The fieldpeas, which are also very desirable 
for table use during the summer months, 
may be planted among the sweet corn 
without damage to either. -Field corn 
planted along with pole or running beans 
will furnish a supply of late corn for the 
table. If the tomato vines are staked, 
whith always gives best results, cucumbers 
will flourish among them. 

The entire garden space should be kept 
busy thruout the season. If left alone 
weeds will spring up, make seed, and like- 
wise make double work the following 
season. If a seeond crop of vegetables is 
not to be planted, the land should be 
plowed, harrowed, and planted to cowpeas, 
which will keep down weeds, enrich the 
soil, and produce a crop of peas.—L. Y., 
Okla. 











HE’ RAISED PRIZE WINNERS 

Charles Inman, a farmer of Benton 
county, Iowa, last year won the first 
premium on late potatoes with am exhibit 
of Rural New Yorkers. Why? How? That 
is just what he was asked. 

“T sprayed.”” That was all he said for 
a moment but it was enough. We had 
all been looking at the remarkable exhibit | 
of sprayed fruit put on by the Benton | 





: RR 
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Zs **A Personal Matter’’ 


By BARNEY OLDFIELD 
(President, The Oldfield Tire Company) 
For twenty years | worked and took 
chances, to win—and hold—your good 
opinion. “ 
I value that goed opinion as highly today 


as when I| was racing. 


So every Oldfield Tire is a _ personal 
matter to me. 


Large or small, fabric or cord, it must 
make good the name it bears, or I would 
lose something | have risked my life to 
gain. 

Here is a tire into which I have built far 
more than mere rubber and textile. 


Into it has gone the experience | gained 
in 20 years of tire destruction, and every 
atom of tire wisdom which that exper- 
ience taught me. 


Give my Tires a chance on your car! 


™. You'll find them record breakers in en- 


durance and trouble freedom. 





You know me, 








a 
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PULLED 64 STUMPS © hctas 


—and only one man operating. That's what the 
Martinson One-Man Stump Puller actually accomplished before hun- 
dreds of s tors at the Minnesota Land Clearing Demonstration last May. 

Tt will do the same for you, without the assistance of teams, tractors or hired help. 


The Martinson fs mounted as a wheelbarrow and is easily_moved, adjusted and operated. 

Its scientific construction develops wonderful strength. You don’t have to buy a dif- 

Sesent ez manbine for varying sized stumps. The Martin son pulls them all big and little 
ikC. ou nD one, ve 


MARTINSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
2016 West First St. Duluth, Minnesota 
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toes had not been so much in evidence until 
the time came to judge them. But when 
the unusual quality of this lot of potatoes 
was noticed it was little wonder that a 
real interest was aroused. Low price or 
high price, there is one thing that is 
indisputable; it pays to have the very best 
potatoes. The high class potatoes will at 
least move where the low qualities will be 
sledded to the dump. And when the price 
is high, the quality again obtains a very 
decided premium. But to return to the 
story, Mr. Inman was induced to tell 
how he got his prize winners. 

Last year he was able to get some 
special seed potatoes thru his county 
agent, and as he was spraying his orchard, 
he just went over his potato patch as well 
He killed the bugs that so often strip the 
late potato patch of foliage and he did 
this with very little effort. 

“It is surprising just how much good 
a couple of good sprayings will do,’ was 
his comment. ‘We weren’t able to give 
these potatoes all the spraying they ought 
to have, but we got such wonderful re- 
sults from what we did that I do not bé- 
lieve I’ll ever let another potato crop grow 
without getting it sprayed.” 


HANDLING THE BASKET PACKAGE 
The bushel basket was one of the sensa- 
tions of 1920 in the fruit world. Little 
used heretofore by apple growers, it sprang 
into extensive use thruout the middle 
west and northeast, the price at which 
barrels sold creating an inducement in 
favor of the bushel basket which producers 
could not resist. As the East has long 
needed a smaller apple package than the 
barrel, experts say the basket will stay. 
There are right ways and wrong ways 
of handling the basket, in picking, packing 
and shipping operations. Naturally, the 
baskets are nested as they are hauled to 
the farm, and later to the orchard. Here 
is the first kink. When ested, the baskets 
should be placed on their sides, not up 
and down, in which case the strain placed 
on the basket bottoms is needlessly great. 
Place nested baskets on their sides, 
Filled baskets are lifted by the cover 
crosspiece, which protrudes somewhat on 
each side. In tiering, either in storage or 
in the ear, it is practical to stand the bas- 
kets either wholly in the upright position, 
the bottom of one on the top of the lower, 
or have bottoms to bottoms and tops to 
tops, half the baskets being upside down. 
Tiered in the latter way, the top cross- 
pieces should coincide.—J. B., Colo. 


PLUM CURCULIO 

What is the reason my plums always 
drop off? They are wormy and rotten too, 
and often there is some gum on them like 
on the trees. They were very bad last 
year and I thought if I could do something 
to keep the worms out I would try it this 
year.—L. L. D., Ohio. 

Your plums probably are affected by 
the plum eurculio which also attacks the 
cherry, peach, apricot, etc. The adult 
insect is a Si beetle which cuts a 
crescent sha’ flap about the puncture 
in which it lays its egg, making a ve 
characteristic wound. The beetles fall 
from the tree when it is shaken and may 
be caught in a sheet or cloth spread be- 
neath and then readily be destroyed. The 
early spring is the best time for this. 
Quite often it is noticed where poultry 
runs under the plum tree the curculio in- 
jury is lessened due to the fact, perhaps, 
that the fowls pick up the beetles as they 
are shaken from the tree by the wind. 
Spray for this pest on plums with lead 
arsenate. Apply the first spray using one 
and one-half to two pounds of the dry 
lead arsenate or twice that weight of 
paste to fifty gallons of water just before 
the blossoms open in the spring, and a 
second time just after the petals fall. Then 
two weeks later apply a third spray with 
one pound of dry lead arsenate to fifty 
gallons of water. 
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Let your 
next tire be 














Trede Mert Ree U.S Pat OF. ms 
Time to Re-tire? 
(Buy Fisk) 


We Have Accepted Our 
Responsibility to the 
Farmer 


E made the Red-Top Fisk Tire be- 
cause we knew the farmer needed it. 

We built it to meet and conquer the 
rough riding conditions so generally met 
with in farming territories. 

And then we added an extra generosity 
of construction so that the farmer would 
find in his Red-Top Tires a surplus of 
mileage which he did not expect. 

An extra ply of fabric and an extra 
heavy tread, making this extra strength 
construction, give the Excess Mileage 
which is the outstanding characteristic of 
every Fisk Red-Top. 


Sold only by dealers 
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SUMMER LETTUCE SUPPLY 
A garden usually makes pretty slim 
picking as far as lettuce and so on is con- 
cerned in late summer, but we have suc- 
cessfully grown lettuce thruout the 
summer season with the aid of a little | 
water and a grape arbor. 

Our arbor is near the kitchen door with | 
a walk thru one side of it. We filled the 
other side of the arbor up to the walk | 
with good rich earth, the best soil on | 
the place. Here we planted rows of lettuce 
at intervals well into the summer. We 
were able to supply plenty of water regu- 
larly, so with the help of the 
shade of the arbor, there was no trouble 
about lettuce. Had we not had lots of 
water we would have used a heat resisting 
variety, but as it was, even the ordinary 
spring varieties of leaf lettuce did every 
bit as well as anyone could possibly ask. 


PICK CHERRIES CAREFULLY 

See that next year’s crop of cherries is 
not reduced while you are picking this 
one. I have seen a good many pickers who 
seemed to care nothing for anything but 
the gallons of cherries they could pick. 
Such pickers are not worth having. The 
good picker is one who doesn’t destroy 
the fruit spurs on which next year’s crop 
is going to be borne. 

The cherry produces its fruit on fruit 
spurs, a little like apple fruit spurs, except 
that im the case of cherries the fruit is 
berne on the sides of the spurs, and the 
spurs do not live as long as in the case of 
the apple. Of course, cherries are also 
berne from lateral buds on the last season’s 
growth but watch the care of the spurs. 
The more fruit spurs you have on your 
trees, the better will the set of fruit be, 
and the fewer spurs the pickers spoil this 
year, the more spurs and edicon the 
more fruit you will have next year. 








BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 
Continued from page 10 
time, yet millions of sheep are raised in | 
this southern land and Punta Arenas is | 
the shipping point. A kind of coarsegrass | 
grows here that . nourishing and sheep | 
thrive upon it. A shepherd will take a| 
couple of thousand sheep and his dogs | 
and live for weeks alone on the open plains. 
Wool, hides and meat are brought to this | 
port and shipped to the outside world. Of 
course all clothing, building material and 
machinery must be brought in for there 
are no factories at Punta Arenas. 
Santiago, the capital of Chile, is loeated 
in a valley that has been called the 
“Garden of South America.” This valley 
is seven hundred miles long and generally 
fifty or sixty miles wide and hundreds of 
feet above sea level. On the east are the 
snow capped Andes and on the west the 
coast ranges. On the mountain slopes on 
either side are great herds of cattle and 
sheep and lower down the rich fields of 
alfalfa and grain, fruit and flowers. 

Strange to say the farming is nearly all 
done with oxen. I counted six yoke of 
oxen in a small ten acre field. Women as 
well as men work in the fields. The fences 
are made of stone in many parts of the 
valley but you hardly ever see a stone | 
in the fields. If they have any modern 
machinery I did not see it. All the fields | 
are irrigated,as it seldom rains in this | 
valley in the summertime. 

Most of the best land is owned by 
wealthy men who live in the city. Those | 
who do the work are mostly Indians or 
halfbreeds and they have but few of the 
comforts of life. Many of the farms are | 
great tracts and there is a store where the | 
worker can purchase what he needs but | 
the prices are high and he is kept in debt. 
A eountry can never really prosper where | 
the tillers of the soil are ignorant and have 
no say in the affairs of the government. 

It is in this valley where most of the 
Chileans live. While in other parts of the 
country there are but two people to the 
square mile, here in this valley there are 
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is the table 





add hot water, 


have a satisfying, comfort: 
ing drink,delightful in taste— 
and with no harm to nerves or 
digestion . As many cups as 
you like, without regret. 


“There's a Reason 


Your grocer sells Postum intwo forms, 


PostuM CEREAL (in packages) 
made by boiling full 20 minutes. 


INSTANT POSTU™M (in tins) 
made instantly in the cup by adding hot water 


Made by Postum Cereal Co. Inc, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Almost as Easy as Wishing 


Your breakfast cup is ready 
without trouble or delay when 


INSTANT POSTUM 


beverage. 


‘To a teaspoonful of 
Instant Postum in the cup, 


stir, and you 


’ 






















tive circular explaining exclusive 
vitally important improvementsin the 
The Mixer with the 
Million Dollar Discovery 
A remarkable principle of construction under 
special patent. Wonderful labor and time 
saver; prevents faulty mixing and conse- 
quent crumbling of concrete. ang 
other mixer allowed use of this im 
wement. Capacity three cu. feet. 
—_ by hand or small engine. 
Complete only $53.50 


aia 30 hays TRIAL 


Order direct or send name 
today for full particulars of 
and most thorough- 






working mixer made. } i ; 
GILSON MIXER CO. Jf ] 
G19 Tth Ave, West Bend, Wis, \) 


Hines 


Fitsevery nut or bolton a Ford car. Themost complete 
and convenient Ford wrench equipment made. 

sists of six double-ended wrenches of finest Senpaned 
steel, each plainly marked withsizeof nut, many also 
withnameof part they fit. Nosearching. No guesswork. 
You have every wrench you need instantly ready 
for your hand. Rustproof Parkerized finish. GUAR- 
ANTE tig? CTORY OR mony Shy ee 


Send cash, chec 
FOREIGN i & DomesTiC AUTO SUPELY Gt co., 











Don’t Let Your Tires 
Go This Way 






They will unless you keep the 
proper amount of air in them. 


A. air Ses in 9 


EASIER. STEERING. INCREASED 
SAFETY. 


The Schrader Universal 
Tire Pressure Gauge 


will always tell you when y tires have 
the air pressure sronsthed & ay - the Tire 


Maker. 
Price $1.50 in U. &. A. 
At Your Dealer’s, or 
A. SCHRADER’S SON, Ine. 
BROOKLYN - - NEW YORK 


























$800 CASH ISH SECURES | 180 ACRES 


tools, machinery, vehict 
io Guten pulp, cord wood; fruit: b een hey ay 
11-cow barn; $2000 gets all, Details Page 16 Ilus- 
trated Catalog 1100 Bargains FREE. 
CHICAGO, 


. | STROUT AGENCY, S28CN Marquette Bidg., 
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seventeen to the mile. Here are most of 
the schools and colleges, cities, railways 
and manufacturing plants. en about 
sixty percent of the people are illiterate 
and this class is almost entirely the labor- 
ing class it does not look as if conditions 
could be changed very soon. 

There are more than two million shee 
in Chile. There are wheat and cornfields 
but nearly all the surplus raised in the 
valleys are sent to the desert lands in the 
north. There are hundreds of acres of 
vineyards and large quantities of wine are 
produced. Of all the laboring classes per- 
haps the happiest are those engaged in the 
wine industry. During the grape gathering 
season there is singing and dancing in the 
evening and the people seem to have a 
good time. 

I saw more drinking in Chile than in 
any other part of South America. A por- 
tion of the city of Valpariso seems to be 
given over almost entirely to drinking 
places and the people who throng that 
district are Soll techie folks. This is 
the only city in South America where I 
was accosted by both men and women and 
they almost try to hold one up on the 
streets in broad daylight. 

Nearly all the Chilean women dress in 
black. A black shawl is worn and one 
would think they are all dressed in mourn- 
ing but they are not. This black cloth is 
called a manto and all, both rich and poor, 
wear them. The business portion of the 








city of Valpariso is built on a narrow strip 
of land at the foot of a high hill. 

All along there are elevators or lifts as | 
they call them. For a couple of pennies 
you can step into a lift and be taken up a 
hundred feet or more. While one lift goes 
up another comes down as they are al- 
ways built in pairs. There are winding 
ways where horses and donkeys can walk 
up but they cannot take a wheeled 
vehicle, 

For this reason the dairymen, peddlers 
and venders all have donkeys or sma 
horses. A dairyman will have a couple of 
large milk cans, one on either side of the 
beast, or perhaps a small barrel on the 
top of a large frame or saddle. The man 
leads or drives the animal and they are so 
surefooted that they can go up a place so 
steep that one not used to it can hardly 
make the ascent. 

There are but few North Americans in 
Chile. I had breakfast (they call the noon 











meal breakfast) with the American club. 
There were but twenty-five or thirty 
present, mostly business men. But few of 
them are satisfied to stay long in Chile. 


The Y. M. C. A. is doing some good work | | 


in Valpariso. The rooms are well 
patronized and it was certainly homelike 
to see the leading magazines of the United 
States on the reading table. The Sunday 
afternoon program that I attended was 
well gotten up and interesting. 

While in Chile you see more to remind 
you of the United States than in any other 
South American country but I was not 
favorably impressed by these people. They 
will not compare in looks or actions with 
the peoples east of the Andes. Lack of 
education, culture and refinement are 
noticeable everywhere. Religion and 
morality are also conspicuous by their 
absence and one cannot help but pity 
those who go to live among these people, 
altho one sees some good things in them. 


THE GOOSEBERRY FRUIT WORM 
One gooseberry insect we have with us 
that isn’t easy to control is the fruit-worm. 
[t doesn’t often become a serious pest but 
occasionally it has been known to take a 
whole crop. The worm eats into the — 
grown berry and feeds on the pulp. aad 
picking is still the method Sate hold 
this worm in check. Poultry ought to be 
turned into the gooseberry patch after the 
fruit is picked, as the hens will do a lot 
toward clearing the worms from under the 
trash. Poultry and fruit are a good combi- 
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22x36 Case Thresher Equipped with Re-Cleaner 
Alfalfa 


for Hulling Clover and 


™~ 


Salvaging the World’s Crops 
With Case All-Crop Threshers 














nation when run right, 





Branches 
principal 


In the important work of salvaging the world’s 
crops after they are harvested, Case Steel-buillt, 
Galvanized Threshers each year render a great ser- 
vice to Humanity and Civilization. Without the 
help of modern threshers, such as Case Machines, 
it would be impossible for the farm workers of 
today to save the annual crops. 


A Size for Every Need 


Case Threshers have been built since 1842 and 
this line of justly renowned threshing machines 
now includes a thresher for every seed crop and a 
size suitable for every threshing need. ‘There is 
the small 20 x 28 machine for individual thresh- 
ing, while the light weight 22 x 36 and 26x 46 
threshers are ideal for average “community” 
service and the 28x50, 32x54, 36x58 and 
40 x 62 big-capacity machines meet every require- 
ment for custom threshing on any scale. 


A Thresher for Every Seed Crop 


In localities where grain and hay are the prin- 
cipal crops, Case Grain and Grass-seed Threshers are 
upholding and addingto Case reputation for clean 
threshing, thorough separation, perfect cleaning 
and complete saving ofthe threshed crop. In the 
pea- and bean-growing districts Case Pea and 
Bean Threshers are rendering a like service. In 
rice-growing sections of the world Case Rice 
Threshers, which are unaffected by moisture, are 
performing their work with equal satisfaction and 
the same is true of Case Peanut Ti 

Case Threshers are “all-crop” machines. That 
is, at a slight additional cost,they can be equipped 
and adjusted to handle grain, grass seed, peas, beans, 
rice or peanuts. is may be done in the field in 
@ short time. 


Attachments for Case Threshers 
All sizes of Case Threshers can be equipped 


with feeder or hand feed; windstacker or common 
stacker, or any one of a variety of improved grain 
handlers. All of these attachments are of our 
own design—Case-made for Case Machines. 

No matter where you are, nor what crop you 
grow, there is a Case Thresher of a size and type 
to meet your requirements. Our catalog may 
prove of interest to you. 


THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY 
WISCONSIN 


RACINE, 
Dealers in the United States and Canada, located 
no oee eric cone the parchenem af Case Madkinety. 
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“‘Saws ’em Down?’ 
“Cuts ’em Up’’— Does It Quick. 


Earl McBurney of Iowa, cut fifty 18- 
trees in 6 hours, Oth + Ag 























cost extra. Buy now while special prices 
and terms are being made. I ship atonce, 


WITTE PowerBuzzSaw 


With 






make money. Write today f Big FREE 

'. or 

Catalog Log Saws and Power Buzz Saws, 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
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“investeD 


Thousands of 


opportunities open to you—good 

ones right in your own neighborhood. Come to 

the Big School—where 7, learn quickest by 
wi 


showing big opportunities now open. 


Rahe School dest. 3013 
Kansas City, Mo. Cincinnati, 0. 


Make Your Bike a 
Motorcycle 
The Shaw Attachment Fits Aay Bicycle 


Makes your old bike a dependable, easy-run- 
ning, light weight power machine, Compact. 
Easy to attach. Nospecial tools or knowlege neces- 
sary. Battery or magneto, Thousands in use in 
U3. and foreign countries. Wonderful hill el:_aber. 
FREE BOOK — Write for prices, terms, etc., also 
. apout Shaw Motor- 
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CUP ELEVATORS 


Roller Chain Elevator. 
Easiest running. Greater 


| onthefarm. 


WHAT AN ILLINOIS BOY OWNS 

The following letter from Wendell H. 
Elhart of Illinois tells what he owns in 
stock and other property. The club editor 
will be glad to hear from more of you boys 
and girls telling what you own and all 
about your work. Let us know if you 
belong to the boys’ and girls’ club, tell 
about your social privileges, schoo] work, 
what you do in vacation time and just 
how you like farm 
life. Homeis where 
the heart is and if 
every boy and girl 
could send in a re- 
port like Wendell’s 
we are sure you 
would all be bappy 
Write 
us by early mail 
what you own and 
all about your ex- 
|periences on the 
| Farm, also send a 
picture of yourself 
and your stock or 
any picture taken 





of yourself on the 
farm where you 
|live or| while on 
your vacation. 
Here is Wendell’s 
letter: ‘‘I saw in 
your March paper 
where you wanted 
the members of the boys’ and girls’ club 
to write a letter giving a list of their 
property and its value. I am not a 
member but would like very much to 
Please send me particulars for 


amily. 


join. 

membership. My personal property lists 
as follows: Value 

6 Shropshire ewes.................:. $90 .00 

EE 40.00 

15 Barred Rock hens ....... ee. | 18.00 

1 Barred Rock cockerel............. 5.00 

6 Single Comb Brown Leghorn hens.. 6.00 

1 Fox Terrier dog-pedigreed parents... 5.00 

1 bicycle and equipment. ........ 20 .00 

BS Gir Fae. bedes é cde reer 3.50 

1 clarinet and equipment............ 35.00 

J ee 222 .50 


“ 

All of my stock is sturdy purebred. I 
started in the sheep business several 
years ago. A few of my Barred Rocks 
are from eggs that cost $1 each. I have 
stock for sale at all times. Have been 





selling sheep to breeders for three years. 
I would like to join your club. I take 

Successful Farming and think it a fine 

paper.—Wendell H. Elhart. 


WHEN I FINISH HIGH SCHOOL I WILL 
BECOME A FULL-FLEDGED FARMER 
I am a boy thirteen years of age and live in 
Columbus, Ohio. I have been spending the sum- 
mer months with my grandparents on the farm. 
They take Successful Farming and I enjoy reading 

















6 
SS 
Thirty-five years experience. Send 
PATENTS model or sketch for opinion as to 
patentability.Free’InventorsGuide” | 
Highest references and personal attention assure best results. | 
Franklin. Hough. 516Washington Loan & Trust Bldg Washington, D.C. 


Successful Farming ads ere guaranteed. Try | 
them. They will save you money every time. 





it. 1 am going to take a course in agriculture and 
when I finish high school I will become a full- 
fledged farmer. I have earned twenty dollars, 
with which I have bought a calf. My grandfather 
will raise it for me until it becomes a cow. I am 
helping to raise feed to pay for keeping it. I am 
enclosing pictures of the cow I milk and calf that 
I feed. I hope to see more boys go to the farm, 
where you always have plenty to eat.—Harold 
Overman, Ohio 


ENDORSES CLUB WORK ARTICLE 

“Dear Mr. Meredith: We have six children 
in the pig club and surely appreciate your interest 
in them and in boys and girls generally. At first 
we thought our children, (four boys and two girls) 
had better pay for their pigs and so save their 
interest, but our second thought was that the busi- 
ness education they would get from it would be 
worth more than it would cost, as they had never 
signed a note in their own right. They are so 
interested in whatever belongs to them on the 
farm. They have had nearly all the work to do 
this summer as their father was unable to do any- 
thing. I favor club work, too, as it gives them out- 
side interests. 

“Our oldest boy is in Sioux City, attending the 
judging contest there. His team won first place at 
the Iowa State Fair and he won fifth place in in- 
dividual work, which gives him a $100 scholarship 
to Iowa Agricultural College. The only way to keep 
the boys and girls on the farm is to give them some 
real interests of their own, for they do not like to 
work for nothing.” —Mrs. W. B. Smith, Polk Co., Ia 











St.Clair brothers, Schuyler county, Il. and Duroc 
i It is lunch time. 
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BOYS ADD GIRLS CLUB DE 
Ownership for Boys and Girls 


FIVE BROTHERS FORM A CLUB 

On this page you will find a picture of 
the St. Clair brothers who live in Schuyler 
county, Illinois. The picture also shows 
the sow and litter of pigs secured thru a 
loan from Successful Farming. Edward, 
one of the brothers, wrote us a letter about 
their pig club project and what they hope 
to accomplish thru the loan. He also 
sent in a clipping from the Rushville 
Times which we 
are glad to publish 
along with Ed- 
ward’s letter. 

The five brothers 
formed a club, as 
the news item 
states, and we will 
all be interested in 
getting their report 
next fall. 

This story from 
the St. Clair bro- 
thers will be of in- 
terest to our read- 
ers and we will be 
glad to hear from 
other members of 
our loan club with 
a story and picture. 
We want all boys 
and girls on the 
farm to own some- 
thing, belong to 
boys’ and girls’ 
clubs and enjoy all the benefits that come 
thru a personal interest, club meetings, 
etc. ward’s letter and the news item 
referred to follow: 

“T thought I would write and tell you 
Ihadn’tforgottenyou. I was waiting until 
we got our pictures finished so we could 
mad you some of them. Our sow farrowed 
twelve pies April 4th, eight of which are 
doing fine. t am sending you pictures 
of us five brothers, our sow and her pigs, 
also a clipping from one of our Rushville 

apers.—St. Clair Brothers, per Edward 

. St. Clair, ll.” Here is the news item: 


Boys Join Pig Club 
The five sons of C. L. St. Clair, who resides north 
of Rushville, have joined together and organized 
a pig club, which is financed by The Successful 
Farming Pub. Co., who loaned them the money to 
purchase a purebred Duroc Jersey brood sow, which 
1s to be paid for in twelve months’ time. 








Application was made for membership in The 
Successful Farming Pig Club, under the drm name 
of St. Clair Bros., and their sponsors for the $36 
loan were G. E. Gentle, county farm adviser, 
Calvin Cain and the late editor of the Times. 

When this money was received the boys’ father 
added $9 from their savings and purchased a 
registered Duroc Jersey sow for $45 from Melvin 
Danner. 

On April 4th the sow farrowed twelve thrifty 
pigs, which was one more than she could nourish, 
but the boys put the little porker on a bottle and 
hope to raise the entire litter. ' 

One can readily see that the boys have started in 
on a money making enterprise, and Mr. St. Clair 
thru his co-operation with Successful Farming, is 
doing his part to solve the big problem of how to 
keep’ the boys on the farm, and it goes without say- 
ing The Times is interested in the success of this 
first boys’ pig club in Schuyler county and will 
make note of its progress at some future time 


Our country depends on its farm owners 
and property holders. It is ownership 
that stabilizes the man or boy, woman or 
girl. It develops determination, re- 
sponsibility and good citizenship. 
Every boy and girl should own some- 
thing so fill out the coupon below and 
send it in today and a copy of our loan 
plan will be sent promptly. 
Successful Farming, 

Des Moines, lowa. 
I want to join your loan club so that I may purchase 


Please send me application blank and de- 
tails, also enroliment badge free. 
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It is Kodak Made. 


The No. 24 
Folding 


BROWNIE 
$10.20 


Honest Workmanship has become a habit in the Kodak fac- 
tories, and it is in those factories, in the skilled hands of Kodak 
workmen and under Kodak superintendence, that the Brownie 
cameras are made. 


The 24 Folding Brownie gives a happy combination of real 
convenience and efhciency with genuine economy. The pictures are 
2% x 4% inches, a really satisfactory size, yet not so large as to make 
the film and printing costs high. The folding feature makes it con- 
venient to carry; the excellent finish is both durable and pleasing. 


The Kodak Ball Bearing shutter, with which this camera is 
fitted, is quiet and certain in action. It has snap-shot speeds of 
1/25, 1/50 and 1/100 of a second and the usual “time” features. 


The Meniscus Achromatic \ens is of excellent quality and each 
| one is carefully tested. 


Like all Kodaks and F olding Brownies, the No. 24 is auto- 
graphic—provides the means for dating and titling the negatives 
at the time the exposure is made. This camera has two tripod 
sockets, a finder and an accurate focusing scale. 






















The price, ten dollars, includes the excise war tax and the films 
are but thirty cents for six exposures. Picture taking with a Brownie 
camera is very simple and is less expensive than you think. 










Catalogue of Kodaks and Brownies free at your dealer’s or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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NAMING THE FARM 
OMEHOW or other a farm with a 
name always makes me think the 
owner of that farm likes his farm and 
his job better than his neighbor who does 
not care enough for his place to give it a 
name. That may be a notion, but I 
remember a neighbor of ours who called 
his place the Walnut Valley farm, and 
another one who named his Meadow 
Brook, and both farmers were better 
known as good farmers because of their 
farm names. Once in a while it seems like 
a farmer even tries a little harder just to 

keep up with a good farm name. 

A farm is a little bit different from other 
sorts of business enterprises. A farm is 
both a business and a home. Therefore, 
it is best to choose a name that is good, 
both for a business name and a home name. 
For example, you would hardly say “Idle- 
wild” is a business name, but it 
wouldn’t be half bad for a pretty little 
summer home away up in a forested 
mountain glen, or on a wooded lake shore. 
But as a farm name, who would imagine 
he would find a hustling, up to-the-minute 
farmer on “‘Idlewild?’’ On the other hand, 
just because a man’s name is Jones or 
Smith or Johnson is no sign that this farm 
ought to be named for him. The John 
Smith Stock Farm would no doubt be 
businesslike, but the big trouble is, it 
isn’t as attractive as the name of a farm 
can be. It isn’t exactly permanent sound- 
ing either. When you call a place the 
“Smith place,” or the “Jones place’’ this 
year, in four or five years you may have 
to call it the “Johnson place,”’ because the 
ownership has changed. How different 
it is in the case of some of our historical 
American farms. There is Mt. Vernon, 
just to name one we have all heard of, 
and Monticello, the home of Jefferson. 
These old places were real homes and real 
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{eave the Car in the Garage 





CCESSFUL FARMING 


WHEN you need a sack of feed or some 

groceries in a hurry—when you’ve got 

to make the —— station before the after- 

/) noon train céInes in—or when you want to 

y Ab borrow something at your neighbor’s— a 
f + 


Harley-Davidson is the quickest and cheap- 


/ ,) est way to get there. 
/ " P You can think of a hundred other errands for 
= tR which a motorcycle and side car is ‘“‘made to order’. 
> Save wear and tear on your automobile—add to its 


life—by using a Harley-Davidson for hurry-up 
business trips. 


t _ You can’t beat a Harley-Davidson for economy. 
Fifty miles for a dollar—gasoline, oil and tires. 
JZ 









It rides smooth and is easy to handle—even on bad 
roads. And you can use it every day of the year. 
Let us show you how a Harley-Davidson 


or ™ can pay for itself in one year. Write for 
free illustrated literature. 


Harley-Davidson Motor Co., 
Dept. S., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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farms, and their owners loved them. 
Yet with whatever name you choose for 
the place, let it be known you are there 
too, that it is your home and your busi- 
ness. 

But it isn’t alone from a sentimental 
standpoint that we should name the farm. 
It is worthwhile from just the advertising 
standpoint. Moreover, it is because it is 
worthwhile from an advertising stand- 
point that perhaps we should choose 
a name that will just fit the farm, a name 
that will be easily remembered, even by 
one who runs and reads. 

If you should be driving past a place 
with three great tall spire-like Lombardy 
poplars standing like giant sentinels beside 
the gate, and you read the sign, Three 
Poplars, above the gate, would you re- 
member it? It is a safe wager you would. | 
So it was with another farm I know, where | 
the house was not far from a waterfall 
known all over the country. This farm 
owner called his farm Falling Water, and 
his place was known all around for its 
mules and its fine Hereford cattle. Its 
name located it twice as quickly as the 
name of the owner would have located it 
in the mind of a newcomer. Another 








Ready to Eat and 
Every Bit Eatable 


rape:Nuts 
is convenient, free from waste, 
and moderate in price. 


Skilled blending and long baking 
bring out the full flavor and richly- 
nourishing qualities of this cereal 
food, and make it easy to digest. 


“There's a Reason" 


For sale by all grocers 







































farmer in another state had beside his/ All articles advertised in these pages are guaranteed by dealers and Successful 
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farm a great hill, a sort of dome topped 
hill, that could be seen for miles, so he 
named his farm Knob Hill, and when his 
mail comes to him it doesn’ 't have to have 
a rural route number at all when it is 
addressed to Knob Hill. There is only 
one place that could be called Knob Hill 
in the whole community. 

It is not very hard, as a rule to give a 
farm some name or ‘other, but when it 
comes to a matter of choosing the best 
name for that particular farm, that is 
another matter. Once in a while a name 
just fastens itself onto a place and sticks. 
Sometimes a better name could not have 
been found. Names like Council Rock, 
Beacon Hill, Old Mill, may have a his- 
torical meaning, and they are valuable for 
that account. But if there are not names 
such as those, surely names will be sug- 
gested by the lay of the land, by creeks, 
draws, trees, or even by birds or animals. 
There may be local stories and legends 
told about a locality that will suggest a 
good name. There is almost no end to the 
possibilities in the way of names for a 
place. 

As to using a name after it is chosen, 
that must depend very much on the sort 
of farming done. But any sort of ag 
where the writing of letters is a hel 
the selling, like it is if you have pure oa 
pigs to sell, will show the results of a farm 
name. I always like to get a letter from 
a man written on paper with his farm 
name across the top. I like to see regular 
printed stationery, but where this isn’t 
possible, I like to see it written right on 
the letter, John Jones, Willowbrook 
Farm, and ‘the name of the town and state. 
\ letter like that makes me think that 
John Jones likes his place, is proud of it, 
and wouldn’t do anything which would 
hurt the reputation of his place. 

Finally, to get the most out of a name, 
you will ‘have to make it known. You will 
have to display the name on a sign board 
or perhaps on the barn. A gateway offers 
. wonderful advantage in displaying the 
name and getting it before the public. 
\ltogether your main idea must be to get 
the right name, display it right so that 
folks will knew the name you have 
chosen is the real farm name, and then 

make the most of a good name. Live up 
to it and it will serve you. 


THE FARM WOOD PILE 

When it was the job of the farm boy 
to cut the fuel jena cE with a buck saw, 
any tendency to increase the use of home- 

own fuel was not received with en- 
thusiasm by the boys of wood-sawing age. 
But with assistance of modern power- 
driven saws the wood pile is not the bug- 
bear for boys that it formerly was. 

Che farm wood pile, however, is a more 
valuable crop than most people realize. 
lhe increased cost of coal has added value 
to any fuel that can be used as a satis- 
factory substitute, and for farm people, 
wood serves this purpose. 

\ special inquiry made by the Federal 
Crop Reporting Service in the state of 
Ohio, furnishes some interesting informa- 
tion regarding the fuel used on farms in 
that state. It shows an average con- 

unption of fourteen cords of fire wood 

r farm, valued at $4.95 per cord. Figur- 

this rate on the 250,000 farms in that 
makes a total of 3,500,000 cords of 

1 and represents a total value of wood 

imed on the farms of $17,325,000. 
tically all of the wood burned on 
m is taken from the farm on which 
ned, so it is evident the fire wood 
is one of the valuable farm crops. 


(he same investigation showed that the |, 


rage Ohio farm used 8.2 tons of coal, 
ed at $9.14 a ton. This would mean 

il value of $18,737,000 for the coal 

ns aa on the farms ‘of the state. A| 
mparison shows that the Ohio farmers’ 
il bill is not greatly in excess of the value 


of his wood pile. 
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Above is shown actual 
, photograph of a 

Tarvia road. Roads 
ee like this are mudless, 
| dustless, frostproof 
-. and traffic-proof 365 


: age days in the year. 


The Road Commissioner Was Thinking 
of His Boyhood Days— 


The road commissioner pointed to the map. 








ee. ~~ 


“Right there, gentlemen, as a boy on my way to school, I used to see 
farm wagons stuck hub-deep in the mud. 


“That was twenty years ago. And today our roads are the same muddy 
swamps in spring and fall, still choking with dust in summer, impassable 
in winter. It’s a disgrace. 


“Why, gentlemen, our farmers can’t even get their produce to market 
on time. A new family hasn’t settled in the county for over a year. 
Our stores are losing business. We’re all losing money and we will— 
until we get good roads.” 


“But, man, think of the taxes. 


The cost of construction and main- 
tenance,’”’ argued one of the others. ' 


“T am thinking of all those things,” continued the commissioner. 
14 , 


“Here’s the solution—” 


Then he told them about Tarvia—how Tarvia may be used to build 
modern, traflic-proof roads, making them waterproof, frostproof, dustless 
and mudless. How Tarvia roads stand up under all kinds of weather and 
trying traffic conditions. He showed them how the low upkeep and last- 
ing quality of Tarvia roads save in actual dollars and cents more than 
enough to pay for the original cost of Tarvia construction. 


Today, with an increasing network of Tarvia roads, this once-stuck-in- 
the-mud community is alive and growing. The running 
time to town is now a matter of minutes—not hours. Farm 
wage is easily carried to nearby trading centers. Haul- 

costs are lower and profits greater. The old cross-roads 
se chools have made way for a modern central graded school. 
And in many other ways, their road investment is putting 
them ‘‘on the map.” 


Tarvia is a coal-tar ~ ion for use in constructing new roads or 
repairing old ones. One Tarvia road in your community will prove to 
you and your townspeople how Tarvia roads increase property values 
and t! taxes. 





Illustrated booklets descriptive of the various 
Tarvia treatments, free on request. 
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e Gane Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Detroit New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Dallas Nashville Syracuse 
Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria Atlanta Duluth Milwaukee Bangor « Washington 
Johnstown Lebanon Youngstown Toledo Columbus Richmond Latrobe Bethiechem 
Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore Omaha Houston Denver Jacksonville 








THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St.John, N.B. Halifax, N.S. 
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BEA TRAINED MAN 


Learn the Autoand 
Tractor Business 
Zonnin Detroit 


806 Auto Building, 3729 
Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 








For keepl 
and m Ot 


men, Cowsgive 25% to 35% 
more milk during fly season 
if sprayed with Shoo Fly. 


$1.50 rr: $20 


in milk and flesh alone on each cow in a single season. 
Excellent for galls. Allays ite -Aids in healing cuts 
and sores. Excellent for lice and mites in poultry houses. 

Send 81.50 for enough Shoo-Fly to protect 10 cows 2 
weeks, also our 3-tubde gravity sprayer. Money back if 
not satisfactory. Name Express Ofhice.Booklet FREE. 


SHOO-FLY MFG. CO., 1310N., 10thSt., Phila. 
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SORBINE STOPS 

A B LAMENESS 
from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, Splint, 
Curb, Side Bone, or similar trouble 
and gets horse going sound. It acts 
mildly but quickly and good results 
are lasting. Does not blister or remove 
the hair and horse can be worked. Page 


17 in pamphlet with each bottle tells how. 
$2.50 a bottle delivered. Horse Book 9 R Free. 


W. F YOUNG, INC., 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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S a PL ees er ‘ 
Eels, Mink, Muskrats and 
Catch Fish, #32: 22523328" 
in large oT Wine? with the 


New, Folding, Galvanized It 
catches them like a fty-trap catches flies. Made in 
allsises. Write for descriptive petce list, and free 
booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds 
of fish, J.F.Gregory, Dept, 211, Lebanon, Mo. 


and BEAGLE HOUNDS. Feagics and 
COLLI trained dogs at a 20 pereent nt 
Large stock = ookect., Srom. ons 

rrival and satisfaction teed a ‘eultry Ca 
‘cont free if faterested EDWIN A. SOUDER. Setiersvilte, Pa. 
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THE PURDUE FEEDING TESTS 


By I. J. MATHEWS 


feeding experiments conducted by 

Purdue University for the last seven 
years has been completed. ‘Finis’? was 
written in red ink. All was red except 
one little word of optimism which en- 
tered into that section relating to lot 1 
which for the first eighty days got nothing 
but corn silage, clover hay and cottonseed 
meal. During the last fifty days of the 
feeding period, they got a full feed of corn. 
Figuring the cost of gains on this lot and 
taking as a basis the prices of this spring 
and including the pork credit this lot 
returned a profit in the munificent sum 
of seventy cents per steer. That these 
experiments amply indicate the gallons 
of red ink feeders have poured out in an 
effort to balance their past year’s books 
goes without question. 

A brighter tone to the optimistic note, 
however, lies in the conclusions which were 
drawn by the experimenters. It will be 
noted that lots numbered 1, 2, 3 and 4 
were put on feed for the purpose of testing 
the relative profitableness of feeding corn 
in various proportions in addition to cot- 
tonseed meal, corn silage and clover hay. 
In other words, in these four lots, corn 

as the limiting factor. The first lot got 
nothing during the first eighty days but 
corn silage, clover hay and cottonseed 
meal. During the last fifty days, this lot 
got a full feed of shelled corn. Lot 2 got 
nothing but corn silage, clover hay and 
cottonseed meal for the entire feeding 
period of 130 days. Lot 3 got the basic 
ration of cottonseed meal, corn silage and 
clover hay with but half a feed of corn 
during the feeding period while lot 4 got 
the basic ration plus a full feed of corn. 
It will be noticed from the table that 
the steers in lot 2 getting no corn ate 
46 pounds of silage per day while those 
in lot 4 ate but 3144 pounds so the 
deficiency of corn was in a measure made 
up by more silage. 

Speaking of the lots in which corn was 
the limiting factor, F. B. King who had 
charge of the experiments this year as well 
as those conducted in the past on the 
subject, said: “In our seven years of 
experimental work, our results seem to 
point out clearly that the frequent practice 
of giving cattle the basic ration and then 
giving but h&lf a feed of corn gives the 


€ | ints: VII of the classic cattle 











greatest loss in years of loss and the least 
gain in years of gain. The cattle that hav: 
been fed each year with the least loss ar 
either those fed no corn at all or thos: 
given the full feed of corn. With regard 
to giving nothing the first 80 days and 
then giving a full feed of corn the las: 
50 days, there is still some question as to 
how this compares with either full feed 
during the entire period or no corn at 
all. However, the results have consistent], 
shown that this full feeding only during 
the last 50 days of the experiment brings 
much better results than a half feed of 
corn during the entire period. In 1912, 
1920 and 1921, the short corn fed cattle 
were more satisfactory from the profit 
standpoint than the full fed cattle. In the 
other four years of this work, the full fed 
cattle brought the owner out with the 
best profit. The average of all seven trials 
not including this year gives the full feed 
lots a profit of $15 per steer. This year’s 
results averaged in will bring the profits 
down to $14 per head over the period of 
seven years.” 

Between lots 4 and 5, corn silage and 
corn soybean silage was the limiting 
factor, otherwise the rations were the 
same. A glance at the table shows that 
the results in columns 4 and 5 are nearly 
identical. In fact, neither the results this 
year or any year show any decided feeding 
value for soybean silage. The corn and 
soybeans were mixed in the proportions 
of 2 to 1 so the experimenters might know 
that all rations were the same. This year 
the results show up a little in favor of the 
soybean silage altho the average of the last 
four years shows that the cattle getting 
corn silage had a little better finish. meas- 
ured in the amount of 6 cents per cwt 

Considering lots 5 and 6, the limiting 
factor is cottonseed meal when both lots 
are getting corn-soybean silage instead 
straight corn silage. This year, the lot 
given cottonseed meal netted the owner 
less loss per head than those not getting 
the gin by-product. The profitableness 
of feeding cottonseed meal when feeding 
cattle having a full ration of corn silage, 
clover hay and shelled corn depends ver) 
largely upon what must be paid for the 
meal. During the seven years this ex- 
perimental work has been going forward, 
about half the years show a profit for 








Rations Lot 1 Lot 2 Lot 3 Lot 4 Lot 5 Lot 6 Lot 7* 
Initial value. .... $7.75 7.75 7.75 $7.75 $7.75 $7.75 $7.75 
Initial weight... .. 8505 8453 8493 S498 8453 8463 7617 
Final weight... ... 11967 11413 11543 12037 11970 11463 10270 
Gain per steer..... 346.2 296.0 305 .0 353 .9 351.7 300 294.8 
Average daily gain. 2.66 2.28 2.35 2.72 2.71 2.31 2.27 
Total feed consumed: 
shelled corn ee 6215 7322.5 14630 14595 14810 13317 
cottonseed meal 3178 3178 3178 3178 3178 
silage. ..... 51615 59800 47880 41145 40310 41530 36343 
clover hay. a 2760 3300 2700 1720 1820 2260 2028 
Av. daily feed per steer 
shelled corn..... 4.78 >. 65 11.25 11.23 11.39 l 8 
cottonseed meal. . 2.44 2.44 2.44 2.44 2.44 
ae ere 39.70 46.00 36.83 31.65 31.01 31.95 
ra 2.12 2.54 2.08 1.32 1.40 1.74 7 
Cost of feed: (a)....... .$334 .87 $315.50 .67 $367 .60 $366 .25 $291.71 $259.2 
emetin a 233 .66 198 .32 235 .66 $280 .58 279 .29 231.11 205.51 
Cost of cattle....... 659.14 655.11 658 .21 658 .60 655.11 655 .88 590 . 32 
Total cost: (a)..... 994.01 970.61 994.88 1026 .20 1021 .36 947 .59 S49 00 
RRP 892.80 853.43 893 .87 939.18 934.40 886 .99 7H 13 
Cost of gain per cwt: (a) 9.67 10.66 11.04 10.39 10.41 9.72 9.44 
(b). 6.75 6.70 7.73 7.93 7.94 7.70 7.76 
Necessary selling price(a) 8.31 8.50 8.62 8.53 .53 8.27 8.24 
(b) 7.46 7.48 7.74 7.80 7.81 7.74 7.49 
Selling price in lots...... 7.30 6.95 7.10 7.45 7.45 7.30 9 
Loss per steer—not in- 
cluding pork (a)... 12.04 17.74 17.53 12.94 12.96 11.08 15.09 
(b) i 1.92 6.02 7.43 4.24 4.26 5.02 10 
Including pork (a).. 9.42 16.39 14.69 9.65 9.47 7.75 l ? 
(b)... .70 “4.68 4.59 .96 .78 . 1.69 - 
Pork produced. . 345 Ibs 242 Ibs. 435 Ibs. 585 Ibs. 605 Ibs. 589 Ibs. 62 
Value of pork after de- ae 
ducting cost of extra feed $26.18 $13.48 $28.41 $32.87 $34 .87 $33.27 $36.29 


(a) Feed prices used: shelled corn 58 .3c 
46 .3c fourth month; 44. 4c last ten days. 
$30 per ton. 

Pork is valued at $10 per cwt 

*Nine steers in Lot 7; ten steers in all others. 


(b) Feed prices used: corn 50c per bushel; cottonseed meal $35 per ton; clover hay $14 per 


silage $4 per ton. 


r bu. first month; 49 .0c second month; 53.7e third mor th; 
‘ottonseed meal $54.50 per ton; silage $6 per ton; clover bay 


ton, 


$$$ 

















the cottonseed meal lot; the other years j 
show less profit for the addition of cot- 
tonseed meal. 

Lots 6 and 7 are a comparison of corn 
silage and corn-soybean silage when no 
cottonseed meal is fed. In this case, there 
seems to be some advantage in feeding 
the corn-soybean silage as the loss is less 
in lot 6 than in lot 7. 

Lots 4 and 7 may be used to compare 
cottonseed meal feeding since that is the 
limiting factor. Again it will be seen that 
this year, the losses are least in the lots 
which got cottonseed meal. 

Two schedules of prices are given. One 
schedule (a) is for the feeder who had all 
his feed laid in last fail when the steers 
came from market. The schedule (b) is for 
those who bought a large share of their 
feed after the debacle in prices had taken 
its course. Schedule (b) also applies to 
the man who inventoried his feeds at what 
he can get for them this spring rather than 
what he could get for them last fall. 

The steers were looked over on the 
final day of the experiment by a Chicago 
commission man and he estimated what 
they would bring on the market that day. 
From this was deducted 80 cents which is 
about the cost of getting each hundred- 
weight onto the market and the market | 
prices would be the prices in the lot plus | 
80 cents. The steers were bought for| 
$7.25 in Chicago during international | 
week and when they were ready to go into | 
the experiment, they stood in the lot at | 
$7.75 per hundred. 

\t the meeting held April 29th, several | 
luminaries spoke upon the cattle situa- | 
tion but none of them cared or dared to 

tempt to shed any light upon the prob- 

le future trend of prices. However, 
every man called to the attention of some | 
feeders who had apparently forgotten it, 
that the beef market depends upon the | 
progress of the industrial situation in this | 
country. If the factories resume work and | 
transportation systems really transport, | 
meat prices will improve as the consumer 
will have more money with which to buy | 

nd more inclination to buy. Cattle | 
feeders, and in fact all farmers are their | 
brother’s keepers. They must be.- Their 
market depends upon it. 

Watch for theresults of the Kansas 
cattle feeding experiments in the July 
Successful Farming. That station is 
just completing testson both fattening 
cattle and stock cattle. 


FOR THE BALK Y HORSE 
I have seen a number of remedies for 
balky horses but all seem to apply to the 
chronic balker. When a horse balks it is 
usually because he has his mind set on 
‘ing. If you can do something that 
make him change his mind or forget, 
itter how simple it is, he will walk off 
f nothing had happened. One of the 
t ways to make him forget is to make 
feel uncomfortable in some way. Just 
doubling his ear down and placing it 
nder the head strap of the bridle. He 
will start worrying ~ owl this right away 
will usually walk right off. Another 
hod is to place the bridle bit under his 
gue. Of course, neither of these 
7 will break a chronic balker.— 
. H. DD. 

















PASTURE FOR HOGS 
hat would you recommend as a pas- 
for fairly rich, fairly heavy soil. 
trouble about moisture. This is for 
3 and pigs.—F. L. C.. Ohio. 

Oats and barley at the rate of one bushel 
ts and two of barley per acre would 
e excellent pasture. Peas would make 
cellent temporary pasture sowed with 
jual amount of oats, at the rate of two 
ir bushels of the mixture per acre. 
is a crop very well worth a trial, 
ing at the rate of five pounds to the 
Often it is sowed in drills twenty 
hes apart, as in that way less of it is 

nped out than where it is broadcast. 
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20% 


Price Reduction 
on Goodrich Tires 


Endorsed By Users and Dealers 


The decisive reduction of 20% on the 
prices of Goodrich Silvertown: Cords, 
Goodrich Fabrics and Goodrich Inner 
Tubes, which took effect Monday, May 
2nd, received the endorsement of both 
tire users and dealers throughout the 
country. 


It was accepted at its full face value as 
a helpful economic move in tune with 
the times. 


It conforms to present conditions and 
carries out in a straightforward way 
constructive merchandising methods. 


Goodrich Tires have earned their rep- 
utation and standing with motorists by 
sheer quality of construction and com- 
plete dependability of service. 


Quality in a tire rests not only upon 
the materials of. which it is made, but 
also upon the experience and skill of 
its makers. 


Every advance in construction and im- 
provement in making, with many ex- 
clusive betterments, is in the Goodrich 
tires you buy today. 


Your Goodrich dealer is ready to supply 
your needs. 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., 


Akron, Ohio 
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TREATMENT OF WOUNDS 
It is a mistake to constantly wash 
—— = oe may : Nature tends to 
eal such wounds by forming a protecting 
crust or scab under which new tissue is 
built up to fill the space or gap and form 
a scar. The latter is termed cicatricial 
tissue and is quite different from the 
original skin and never looks quite like 
the surrounding parts. When much wash- 
ing is done the tissues are irritated and 
formation of new tissue or flesh goes on 
more rapidly than is normal or necessary 
and “proud flesh” results. It protrudes 
from the wound as an angry, red mass and 
is nothing more nor less than superfluous 
new healing material. Filling in of a 
wound takes place by granulation, or 
depositing of successive layers of cells or 
granules of new flesh. Superfluous flesh, 
termed “proud flesh” by stockmen is 
called exuberant granulation by the 
veterinarian. It is not a disease, but is a 
condition caused by irritation and lack 
of pressure. 
shallow wounds need not be stitched. 
Stitching makes two additional wounds 
for every stitch inserted. These add to 
the possibility of infection and as they 
often tear out may greatly aggravate the 
condition. Don’t stitch wounds of the 
teats, or hoof-head, or where motion of | 
muscles will make large wounds gap and 
tear out the stitches. A wound of the 
latter type is most likely to occur at the 
point of the buttock where a horse is 
often kicked by a mate. Stitches inserted 
there tear out when the horse gets up and | 
down. Keep horses tied up short in the | 
stall when a wound of such sort has to be | 
treated. If stitches are to be put in first 
clip off the hair and perfectly cleanse the | 
skin. Then insert the needle well away 
from the edge of the wound and also bring 
it out on the other side a little distance 
from the opening; otherwise the stitches | 
will be likely to tear out. Disinfect the 
wound with a 1-1000 solution of bichlorid 
of mercury (corrosive sublimate), or a 
two percent solution of carbolic acid or 
coal tar disinfectant, before inserting the 
stitches and afterward dust the with | 
a mixture of one part of iodoform and_| 
seven parts of boric acid; or with one part 
each of calomel and subnitrate of bismuth 
and six parts of boric acid, if the odor of 
iodoform is objectionable. That mixture | 
also is suitable for use on wounds of the | 
hoof-head, after they have been perfectly 
cleansed and all foreign bodies have been | 
removed. Sprinkle it thickly on absorbent 
cotton and bind upon the wound with 
bandages to cause pressure. Renew the 
dressing once daily. It will also serve for 
dressing wounds of the teats which may | 
then be closed up with surgeons’ tape. | 
Shallow cuts, ah. and sores of the teats 
are well treated by immersing twice daily 
in a hot, saturated solution of boric acid; 
then dry gently and dust with subnitrate 
of bismuth. Apply strong iodine ointment 
twice daily to obstinate sores on the teats. 
A good general purpose barb wire wound 
lotion is made by mixing together one 
ounce of sugar of lead, six drams of 
sulphate of zine and one pint of soft water. 
Label the bottle “poison” and shake it 
well before use. Apply three times daily, 
and do not remove the scab.—A. A. | 








OATS FOR PIGS AND SHOATS 

I have found that oats is a splendid feed 
for developing healthy and sturdy pigs. 
When the hetle fellows are but a few weeks 
old I place ground oats where they may 
have easy access to them. It is astonishing 
how soon they acquire a decided liking for 
this particular feed. As the pigs grow 
older and bigger whole oats are gradually 
substituted for the ground article. As a 
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sal | <All Right, Jim— | 
}  PUBeRight Out” | 


“Half way between his farm and town, and | 
he can’t get his Ford started. I warned him | 
he’d have trouble with that timer—told him | 
last Saturday night right here in the shop to 
put a Milwaukee Timer on that bus. 


“That’s what a fellow gets from using one of 
these cheap-John timers. Maybe he saved 
four bits on it, but it has run less than 3,000 
miles, and nowit’sall played out. If he’s wise 
he’ll quit shopping for timers right now, an 
come in for one of these Milwaukees.’ 
The Milwaukee Timer is recommended by 
nearly all garage mechanics as the most 
dependable replacement timer. Simple de- 
sign is combined with finest materials and 
workmanship. 
Your Ford won’t give you any timer trouble 
season if you put on a Milwaukee now. 
It assures quick starting, and even, full- | 
powered pulling. 
Ask your hardware dealer or garage man. 
If they do not stock them, order direct from 
factory. 


Milwaukee Auto Engine & Supply Co. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Retail Price - = = $2.10. 
(West of Rocky Mts., - $2.25.) 


MILWAUKEE 
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Brush Assembly: 
Guaranteed to outwear any other 
made. Fine bronze castings. 


Goused and tested for absolute TIM Ih Rx orf ORD S 


Besure you get the genuine Milwaukee—with the 
name on the shell. There are many imitations. 
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Get More Work 
From Your Horses! 


OOK to the comfort and welfare of 
your horses and mules if for no 
other reason than that they may 

work harder--pull more willingly and steadily. 
Have a Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pad for every 
work horse and mule you own. Its use will serve 
to safeguard their shoulders against galls, chafes, 
or bruises. 


Patented Stuffed Collar Pads--Why They are Better 


Our Stuffed Collar Pads, filled with a specially 
Hook prepared Composite Stuffing, are soft, absor- 
Attach- 


bent, cushion-like--features not found in unstuffed 
€éeS: pads. And Tapatco Stuffed Pads guarantee the 
ment 
Look for the wire staple 







Patented in U. S. Dec. 1, 1914 ad! Aly, “ 
: mes Oy, Pee C kK ? 
— a eer SZ Sy 
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greatest degree of protection and make possible 
the use of badly worn horse collars that would 
otherwise be thrown away. 

with felt washer, It firm- . . . 

ly grips heck to pod oven Low in Price—Long Lasting 

though cover is weakened Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pads embody every 

by sweat and long usage. desirable feature in pad construction. Their constant 

This lengthens life of pad. useis real economy. They cost go little and do so much 

It is the cont improve- that no one should work a horse or mule without them. 

ment since we invented the For Sale by Dealers 

hook. If this fastener is not We also make a complete line of Riding Saddle 

fund on ong pad yon bay, it Pads and Padded Back Bands. 

acksa . . 

Set en olf aes Be bade TheAmerican Pad & TextileCompany 

end on fm - , ; : 
smVonpademedstyas This Nine Vers Greenfield, Ohio Ssredion Branch 
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supplement to corn and tankage my ex- | 

rience is that there is no more superior | 
Reed. Pigs that have oats in their ration 
always seem to keep thrifty and are re- 
markably free from worms. Seldom, too, 
will they get the scours; and perchance 
when scours do appear limiting the feed 
entirely to oats invariably quickly checks 
the ailment. 

I have found that the easiest way to 
feed oats is to place them in self-feeders 
or in flat bottomed troughs and to let the 
animals help themselves whenever they 
wish. As a rule the pigs will reject the 
husks which necessitates frequent cleanin 
of the troughs. After the pigs have reache 
a weight of seventy-five or eighty pounds 
they seem to do just as well on whole oats 
as on ground. This is a good item to re- 
member as the feeding of whole oats is 
easier and more economical than the 
ground. Water should always be con- 
venient for the labor of chewing oats 
seems to make pigs exceedingly thirsty. 
Oats do not make young swine fat but | 
develop height, length, strong bone, and | 
that nm looking coat that adds so 
much to the appearance and value of a 
half grown hog.—E. W. L. 


WHY SACRIFICE CHOICE SOWS? 
Many years’ experience raising hogs 
has convinced me that it is an unwise 
thing to fatten and sell those sows that 
prove superior mothers. I am well aware 
that the prevailing practice is to clean out 
all sows as soon after the pigs are 
as can be done, the belief being that it is 
uneconomical to feed sows thru the 
several months that imtervene between 
farrowing. My own judgment is that this 
expense is greatly emqeaies. A full- 
grown _ that <e be kept for Ly se ‘i 
yurposes does not require a great deal of | ’ : , 
feed in addition to pasturage. Several | S a waste of time and salt to salt your 1 
fps by hand or from the barrel. 


times I have carried sows thru the entire : 
period from spring weaning to fall farrow- i 
f 
1 


ing at e) se of not to exceed $1.50 : ‘ 
e os ee 3 Better discard these makeshift methods for the s 


Sows all have their habits and disposi- | better one — feeding with Morton Block Salt. “ f 
& 











tions. Those that produce large, strong | 
litters the first time they farrow are apt to 

do so again, As a rule sows that farrow | By merely dropping a few of these blocks in Hy 
with ease will do so every time. It often | . . a 
happens that the progeny of certain sows the open pasture, you provide stock with a salt if 
increase in size and weight much faster ths 

than the litters from other sows. When one supply that need not be renewed for mon 

possesses a sow that has a large number 


of desirable characteristics it would seem | They’re economical, too; stand any weather 
folly to dispose of her because she must | . . es wate , ; 
pass thru a period of inactivity—E. L. with practically no disintegration; cattle can't if 


trample them under foot—no salt wasted. And 
TO SELL PORK OR GRAIN? a 
Is it going to pey me better to sell my being of the finest, purest salt, they are non- + ia 

0 rs 


corn at present low prices or feed it out reer" 
to pigs?—L. M. C., Mo. irritant. 


A bushel of corn will make from ten to - 
twelve pounds of pork, or even more You'll like their compactness; 50 Ibs. contained aay 
.* 4 


Sem 8 pie 


=e 
Se EET, 





sas 


when properly fed with tankage under x 
the best conditions. We believe at the in a block 11x8/2x8'A. 
present local prices for corn the man who | § is 
sells his grain in the form of pork is going abe 3 
to be the best off. Therefore we are of Morton Blocks are made of the best kiln- a 
the opinion that if you can get good dried, evaporated salt. They do not con- =) 


feeder stuff at reasonable prices and , : 
handle them yourself you can probably tain crushed or ground rock salt, which 


make more feeding corn to pigs than you so often injures the tongues of stock. 
could by sacrificing your grain. 


OLD SOWS OR GILTS? b 

We are debating whether to get rid of MORTON SALT COMPANY, CHICAGO NF 
our old sows or retain them for breeding. i 
Do young sows *@ better results than i 


old ones?—E. L. T., IL . 

On the other hand, the young sows are | BA 
generally less valuable than good old | ¥ 
Sows. An old sow that can regularly he 





se large thrifty litters is much more 
valuable than is an untried gilt. As a 
rule, a sow becomes less useful after four 
or ive years, but whether to dispose of her : 
or not must depend entirely on her in- 


dividual record and results had in the past. >». oa 
We would much rather hold onto the old aa 
proven brood sows than to indiscriminately it 


replace them with young untried animals. 
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NEW, EASY WAY TO 
KILL WORMS IN HOGS 


Nationally Known Scientist and Vet- 
erinarian Makes Wonderful Dis- 
covery That Kills All Worms Without 
Work, Worry or Uncertainty—Gen- 
erous Sample Sent Free. 

Any hog raiser can easily and quickly 
increase his profits from one-third to one- 
— by cece as hogs ot me an ADJUSTING HARNESS TO A HORSE 
the remarkable discovery of thewell-known| 4 rly fitted harness causes more 
veterinarian, Dr. W. C. Allen. trouble with a team than anything else; 
the good horseman realizes the importance 
of proper harness adjustment. Balkers 
o are often made out of good stock because 
the harness does not fit, and sore mouths, 
backs and shoulders result from the same 
cause. 

In fitting the bridle each part should 
fit snugly but not so tight as to cause 
pinching. A bit that fits tight or one that 
18 vay bse: is liable «J cause .. - 
A life-long study of hogs has resulted | 0uth; the same is equally true of the 
in a secret formula, containing many val- other parts of the harness. : : 
uable ingredients, which has never been Fit the collar very carefully, since it 
known to fail to kill all worms within 48 | ™uSt carry the load. It should have even 
hours. The beauty of this discovery is contact with the shoulder on both sides 
that it is so simple a child can give it to with plenty of space for the windpipe at 
the herd, no matter how large, and drive the bottom. Test by pressing the collar 
out all the worms. The formula is in back against the shoulder and placing the 
biscuit form, combined with delicious hand in the collar at the bottom. Collars 

ins and molasses—they taste so good that fit well during the ng bang of the 
actually fight for them. Guaranteed | 9a80n are often too large later, due to 
~ a harmless, even to brood sows. No the shrink of the animal. Another 

more work, worry and uncertainty. You collar shoul be fitted or make use of a 

don’t have to catch the hog—simply toss light pad; under such conditions the harn- 

him one of Dr. Allen’s Hog-Eta-Biscuits, | $ ™ust always be adjusted to the collar 
and within 48 hours the worms will be|, 2% i8 Sometimes necessary to use the 
killed and expelled as though by magic. harness and breeching on a smaller team 

Each hog gets exactly the proper dose and and the inexperien are liable to take 

eats the besouit as quickly as a child eats | }'P all the slack at the bottom of the 

candy. . hames. This is a mistake as the pressure 

So confident is Dr. Allen that Hog-Eta- | Wil! not be uniformly distributed. Always 
Biscuits will kill every worm in your adjust the hames at the top to fit the 
herd, he offers tosend afree sample treat- collar, then buckle or tie so that it fits 
ment to any reader of this paper who will snugly at the bottom. 
write for it. The sample costs nothing See that all other parts of the harness 
and does not obligate you in any way. are neither too loose nor too tight. Sore 
Simply send name—a card will do—to | >&¢ks are often due to a poorly fitted or 
Dr. W. C. Allen, 2830 Wabash, Kansas poorly placed saddle. It should be fitted 
City, Mo., and the trial treatment will be | the back at the low place just back 
mailed immediately, postpaid. Address of the withers. Traces and holding back 

. ’| straps, if too long, are more liable to be 


Dr. W.C. Allen, 2830 Wabash, Kansas City, Me. | broken due to greater strain by jerking. 


: A harness in good repair that fits snugly 
Ret | Plan should be the aim of every farmer. 
ores lietdal | 
| IT’S TIME TO GET INTO ACTION 
} Continued from page 5 
| butter sold under the brand of the selling 
¥Y i association come up to those staadards. 
ings from $2000 to $3000 To make such standards “go” on the 
per year. Our New Retail Plan of consuming markets, the assistance of the 
handling The Big Shores Line of farm various states, in the way of establishing 
necessities assures you of big income. butter grades, and furnishing butter in- 
Send for details. Free salesman- spection at terminal shipping points, 
ship training. might be necessary. At present Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, and perhaps other states, 
pe + can do this, provided there is a demand. 
Cedar Rapids,lowa | Whether or not local shipments should 
. |be assembled and forwarded from one 
shipping point is a matter of detail over 
which a good deal of useless time may 
be spent. Treat it as a detail matter, and 
so simplify the problem before us. Perhaps 
the motor truck will come in here, and 
make carlot loading possible, together 
with direct shipment at order of the sellin 
ncy from point of loading to point o 
distribution. ‘This is the plan now followed 
by the potato exchanges of Virginia, 
Minnesota and Michigan, and the plan 
works well. 

There will be n@@i of cold storage 
facilities, and these the sellin cy can 
provide. There is a good deal of mis- 
understanding regarding cold storage. It 
is really very simple. Every large city has 

sid storage plants, built exact?,; 









































immense co 
gure tency with the same intent as a grain elevator is 
A 7 00 Big'K” Poultry & Rabbit Tarde, perk. | built, in order to hold the goods delivered 
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to them in safe keeping for the owners of 
the who rent the s occupied by 
the month. So long as hase is available 
space, anybody with stuff to put in cold 
storage, and having the price to pay for 
the rental of the space, can get cold storage 
protection for his commodities. 

So it is not necessary that a butter 
selling agency go to the mitial expense o/ 
building its cold storage plant or plants 
If the need develops later on, all well ani 
good, but for the present there is amp). 
cold storage space available in the dair 
sections of the nation to care for any and 
all stored butter. 

And besides I am not sure whether any- 
body knows, exactly, where such cold 
storage plants as a butter federation might 
build should be erected—whether in Des 
Moines, for example, in order to accom- 
modate the local associated creameries, or 
whether it ought not to be situated in 
Philadelphia, perhaps, in order to ac- 
commodate the distributing arm of the 
selling agency. 

Fi can defer settlement of that mat- 
ter until later, and its delaying need not 
halt = a - ee in the main job of build- 
ing the selling ageney. 

e Preonsn Sn of the wholesale end of 
the business goes along with the creation 
of a selling agency. As matters now ap- 
pear to be shaping with relation to public 
sentiment in favor of cooperation this 
ought not to occasion any great amount of 
difficulty, but every time a new business 
firm comes into the field and hunting 
credit there is more or less difficulty due 
to established credit lines taking the 
preference—due in part, too, to the new- 
ness of the idea of collective ownership by 
the farmer. If the sensible plan of not 
purchasing the butter is followed, the sell- 
ing agency snaply acting as the agent for 
the owners, who are technically the local 
creameries, but in fact the dairymen them- 
selves, the minimum amount of cash 
capital will be required. The experience of 
other selling agencies, such as the ex- 
changes already mentioned, and the Cali- 
fornia fruit associations, shows that neces- 
sary credit can be established as soon as 
the need arises. 

There is one point to keep in mind right 
here. How close to the consumer the sell- 
ing agency shall is for the associated 
creameries themselves to settle. If they 
go beyond the local distributing jobber 
and attempt to “carry” the retail mer- 
chant, there may be one more profit in it 
to the producer, but at the expense of a 
much larger amount of necessary capital 
in order to carry the retail trade, and there 
is some question in the minds of those who 
have studied carefully the ins and outs of 
marketing whether or not it is worthwhile 
to go that far. Iam not sure. I am merely 
raising a question at a point where it some- 
times happens that trouble develops. !t 
is worth considering how far forward to 

o. As a rule it is a pretty safe plan to 
ae away from financing the retail end— 
in other words, to stop with the distribut- 
ing jobber and the big retailer whose busi- 
ness is on a quick or spot cash basis. Con- 
sider that as one more matter of detail 
not to be settled except as the business 
grows to the problem. 7 

“So far I have been dealing in ‘“‘don’ts, 
or in “perhaps we better not.” But now 
comes something that is as vital to the 
plan I am outlining as a cylinder is to 2 
threshing machine. 

In order to put — into the butter 
produced by the | creamery, the 
rotten cream that now is forced into the 
daily run must be taken out. So far as | 
am able to see, this can be done in only 
one way—ship it to a centralizer operated 
by the creamery federation. 

Let’s give up the idea that we can 
saupinely reform the producers of low- 
grade cream. It can’t be done. Not in our 
time. And we have them literally in our 
midst. Some of them are good farmers, 35 

Continued on page 46 
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Wheat Prices 
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Altogether too many times—like 


last year—the peak grain price is 
reached at the outset of the thresh- 
ing season and then slumps badly 
for the balance of the year. 


Last July if you could have 
threshed immediately you would 
have received $2.54. Waiting until 
September for the custom thresher- 
man would have caused you to lose 
35c a bushel on this price (See 
Government figures reproduced on 
chart above). This would have 
amounted to $3,500 on every 10,000 
bushels. 


Early threshing also usually 
means a better grade and a higher 
yield. Exposure to the weather is 








Waiting to Thresh Loses Your Cash 











And for the owner of a Rumely 
individual thresher there is even 
more to be gained. He clears his land 
for early plowing, saves stacking 
work and expense, saves big thresh- 
ing crews, reduces threshing cost, 
and instead of exchanging work for 
weeks he utilizes this time advan- 
tageously on his own farm. 

There are two Rumely Ideal 
thresher sizes adapted for individual 
use — big in quality and capacity. 
The 22 x 36, easily operated by the 
12-20 Rumely OilPull tractor, 
threshes up to 900 bushels of wheat 
daily; the 28 x 44, operated by the 
16-30 OilPull, handles up to 1,500 
bushels daily. 

They have the same features 
which have enabled the Ideal to 
excel in grain saving, big capacity, 
thorough, fast and clean threshing. 

Ask your dealer for catalog de- 
scribing the entire Rumely line or 
write to us direct. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER COMPANY, Jnc., LaPorte, Ind. 
29 Branch Offices and Warehouses 


ADVANCE~RUMEL 
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VETERINARY 


Subscribers are invited to make inquiry thru this 
department. Questions answered free thru this de- 
partment. Give age and sex of animals, together | 
with symptoms and previous treatment, if any. The | 
remedies prescribed in these columns are intended to be 
prepared by local druggists. However, our readers | 
should consult our advertising columns, as in many | 
cases reliable remedies are advertised for trouble | 
with which animals are aMicted and on account of 
having been scientifically Comgemnees will be found 
to be more effective than icines compounded b 
loeal druggists. Address all communications to Vet 
narian, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


Heaves or broken-wind are terms used 
about as frequently in a horse trade as 
any others and frequently interchanged. 
This is a fair indication of the wide 
prevalence of such troubles and unsound- 
ness. Heaves is the term used almost ex- 
clusively for pulmonary emphysema or 
emphysema of the lungs. This is a disease 
of the lungs in which the air cells are 
distended and the walls ruptured by the 
air pressure in them. Broken wind in- 
cludes more troubles due to such causes 
as nasal obstructions, tumors in the 
pharynx, enlarged neck glands, etc. 

The causes of heaves are almost too 
numerous to name, but the most common 
causes are previous diseases of the 
respiratory organs, improper methods of 
feeding and over-taxing the horse when he 
is not in fit condition. Heaves more com- 
monly affect animals fed heavily on dusty 
forage. If the horse is given unlimited 
quantities of water after such feeds he 
seems especially susceptible. As a rule 
the disease rarely affects animals fed 
clean, dust-free prairie hay for. roughage, 
or green feeds, or animals pastured. Too 
heavy feedings may cause the trouble, for 
such feedings tend to upset the digestive 
system, encouraging chronic indigestion, 
which seems to aggravate emphysema. 
Excessive feeds interfere with breathing 
and naturally the result isexcessive strain 
on the lungs if heavy work is laid on the 
horse after such a heavy feed. This may 
result in distension of the aircells, and may 
cause the walls to break. Thiscondition is 
the true cause of heaves; it is permanent 
unsoundness, but knowing the contribu- 
tory causes it may be avoided or the dis- 
order may be greatly relieved by proper 
handling. 

Prevention is better than cure in every- 
thing; heaves is no exception. Avoid 
dusty hay. Clover is especially to be 
avoided when horses are working hard. 
The driving’ orse should bedriven slowly 
the first few miles after a feed. 

Once afflicted, the horse with heaves 
must be handled carefully to eliminate 
as much of his discomfort as possible. Let 
the horse have only a limited amount of 
roughage, and that of only the first 
quality. Feed roughage in the evening. 
Rather than excessive amounts of rough- 
age, give the horse plenty of roots; carrots 
are very desirable, ag well as other root 
crops; feed liberally of clean grains and 
soft food. To avoid constipation under 
such a system of feeding give the horse a 
handful of flaxseed meal with the feed. 
Water frequently in warm weather, allow- 
ing the horse all he wants only after 
quitting work in the evening. 





| 

Chronic indigestion should be corrected | 
by tonics to the digestive system. Vet- 
erinarians frequently prescribe as an ad- 


ditional assistance, Fowlers’ solution twice 
daily in half ounce doses with the feed for 
a period of ten days or two weeks. 


Knuckling—My spring shotes are beginning 
to knuckle in their hindlegs in the first joint above 
the toes. They are March pigs and they are thrifty 
and well built in bones and flesh. I feed four 
bushels corn a day to forty-five head and give them 
oilmeal swill with some milk in it. They have plenty 
of clean water and a large run. I feed one-half 
gallon oilmeal to a barrel swill and have been 
feeding coal and ashes. What is the cause of it and 
what can I do for this?—M. H., Iowa. 

The pigs are threatened with paralysis from 
rickets faduced by incomplete rations. Stop the 
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SPECIAL TO FORD OWNERS FOR 
THE NEXT 30 DAYS! 


A $12.50 VALUE FOR $9.00 
The Famous KINGSTON COMBINATION, includ- 
ing the Kingston Carburetor, list price everywhere 
$7.50; the Kingston Preheater, list price everywhere 
$1.50, and the new Kingston Fuel Protector, list price 
everywhere $3.50. 


AllFor $9.00 on Our Special 30 Day Offer 


THE KINGSTON CARBURETOR is known everywhere. 
More than a million are in daily use on Ford c 

Speed, Power and Economy. THE KINGSTON PRE- 
HEATER means Instant Start and Getaway. THE NEW 
KINGSTON FUEL PROTECTOR insures Convenience and 
Protection. 


THESE THREE IMPORTANT ACCESSORIES, all 

nationally advertised at the prices listed, all nationally OUT OF GAS? 
known, all guaranteed to the limit, worth, everywhere, $12.50, 

are yours for $9.00 for the next 30 days. On saleby automotive Fann he 4 Pa 
accessory and hardware dealers throughout the United E 





. absolutely guarantees the 
States, or send order direct to manufacturers. Griver against this mishap. 
TO DEALERS—Write or wire for our Cleans and purifies fuel. 

special, highly attractive proposition, Can be instantly changed 

giving name of your jobber. from regular to auxiliary 

supply, or fuel supply may 


be shut off entirely from 
control af driver’ a 
BYRNE, KINGSTON & COMPANY edi dudactens bens 





KOKOMO, INDIANA, U.S. A. Accessory in yeare. Saves 
Branchese—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Boston cost many times in single 
San Francisco season. List price every- 
where, $3.50. FREE iftaken 

with epecial 30 day offer. 





Kingston Carburetore are Used by 80 Per Cent. of American 
Farm Tractor Manufacturera 


Famous Kingston Carburetor Preheater New Fuel Protector 











PAPEC for less than al- 
most any cutter made! It’s a 
ay all bocaues Pa *: is best- 
7 biggest-selling. is means 
SILAGE HUT TER big srodustion—lew snanufaetering 


cost to us, low buying price to you. Then, from 
our already lower ice, we made a big cut 
Pe | as with utter didregerd of what we paid for 1921 


material. This gives you right now aprice you 
” ean pay. You know there is only one a ay 
the one you’ve seen advertised nationally for 
owe hg e° 5 4 e years—the one on which we give you full 
protection with this wonderful guarantee: 
“We Cutter to throw 
A ye oe yo 
the height of any silo, with any power, 
the epeed of the eutti wheel 
does not fall below 600 r. p. m, ‘e also 
guarantee thatany Papec Cutter will cut 
and elevate more ensiiage with the same 
power than any other blower cutter.” 
Send for catalog today—no obligation 
Tell us what power have, size of silo, ete. Ask for 
prices f. o. b. moameet ¢ of our 36 distributing 


Papec Machine Co. 173 Main St.  Shortsville, N.Y. 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of alikinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 60 Elm Street. Quincy, 



















Write for Book 
Today 




















and substitute slop of wheat middlings, ground 
oye oF barley and a little oilmeal. Give milk as a 
drink or in slop twice daily. As the pigs improve 
allow shelled corn and tankage from a self-feeder. 
Allow free access to clover or alfalfa hay, siaked 
lime and wood ashes and charcoal. 

Itching Skin—A horse, which I bought two 
months ago, has an itch which bothers her a great 
deal. She is continually rubbing herself while in 
the pasture and stamps her feet at night and does 
not lie down. I was told that it is mange and that 
[ should give her a teaspoonful of sulphur twice a 
day to cure it. I did this, but it seems to do no 
good.—D. H. B., Mich. 

Liee would be the likeliest cause of such irrita- 
tion, but whatever the cause may be it would be 
best to clip the mare and then wash affected skin 
with a one percent solution of coaltar dip. Rub 
flowers of sulphur into the worst affected 
while the skin is damp and apply more of it at 
ntervals of three days. Night and morning give 
jer half an ounce of Fowlers’ solution of arsenic m 
. little water, or in oats and bran unless you find 
lice to be the cause. Stop the medicine gradually 
when no longer needed. © not feed corn in sum- 
mer. Green grass may also induce summer itch. 

Ringworm—Will you please tell me what I can 
do for calves affected with what is commonly called 

barn itch.” I have tried sulphur and lard but it 
seems to do no good.—C. B. E., N. Dak. 

Saturate the scabby spots with sweet oil or 
cottonseed oil daily until the scabs can be perfectly 
removed by scrubbing with soap and hot water. 
Then apply full strength solution of hypochlorite 
f soda twice daily, or paint spots with tincture of 
iodine twice daily. A solution of four ounces of 
sulphate of copper (bluestone) in. a pint of hot 
water will be found quite effective for spots on the 
body. It need only be applied once or twice a week. 
Also cleanse, disinfect and whitewash the stable 
and all rubbing places. Isolate affected calves. 

Mammitis—We have a cow that last year gave 

ilk frem three teats only. From the fourth 
eat there seemed to issue a yellow, creamy sub- 
tance, but no milk. About three weeks before 

ulving this cow started holding back her milk in a 
second teat, at least we think so, for it takes us 
about an hour to get all of the milk out of it. That 
means two of her teats have “gone wrong.” She 
has calved now but the milk does not come out of 
the teat any better and not at all from the fourth 
teat. The other two teats are all right. Do you 
advise keeping her?—B. B., Mich. 

You should dry off the remaining milk secretion 
just as seon as it fails to pay expenses. Then feed 
the cow for slaughter. or at once sell her to the 
butcher if in good flesh. Meanwhile keep her 
solated as such forms of mammitis (garget) are 

ften infectious and readily carried from cow to cow 
by the milker’s hands or contracted by contact 
with contaminated floors or ground. The condition 
escribed is incurable and will be likely to become 
vorse at subsequent calvings. Treatment will not 


Heart Palpitation— Please tell me what causes 
y five-year-old horse’s heart to beat so hard 
ind fast. It beats so hard at times that his shoulders 
nd legs quiver. It is the same when he is standing 
n the barn as when he works a little. He has never 
worked hard. Is there anything that can be done 
r it?—I. B. B., N. H. 

This may be a congenital trouble, but is usually 
vrought on by over-pulling, or is left as a result of a 
ad attack of distemper, influenza or heat ex- 
vustion. We know of no remedy. The horse may 

better if you keep his bowels active at all times 

and feed no bulky roughage just before working 
m, nor should he work in the heat of the sun. 

Clip him if the coat is long and rough. 
Lameness—l! have a six-year-old mare that was 
undered about a year ago. Her feet appear to be 

n good shape but the cords of her front legs seem 
» be drawn and tender enough so that she has a 
ndency to favor them by keeping her heels from 

e ground as much as possible. She is in fine sha 

herwise. Will you kindly advise me if there is help 

her and in what form?—H. L. 

In chronic founder a horse tends to go on his 

heels.-The symptoms indicate injury to the tendons 
s the pote eg cause of lameness in this case. 
\ppropriate treatment would be to have the back 
endons linefired and blistered by a veterinarian 
fter clipping off the hair. If you cannot have that 
ne we whould advise you to blister the tendon with 
mixture of two drams each of powdered can- 
irides and biniodide of mercury and three ounces 
lard. Repeat the pa may | in three or four 

cks if seen to be necessary. Blister one leg at a 

time, 

Melanosis—We have a horse that has a growth 
n the leg just near the tail and some smaller warts 
n the tail. It is continually growing. The lump is 
s large as several fists already and she is particular 

not to touch it too hard and is kind of nervous 
metimes. Please give advice.—D. G. H., Kan. 

The tumor described is cancerous, malignant, 

urable and known as a melanotic or pigment 

mor. Such growths occur upon the black skin 
on the under side of the tail or about the anus or 
vulva of horses or mares of white color or in gray 
horses that are aging and turning white. They 
return when cut off. 


The department of sanitary engineering 
of the Iowa state college at Ames is 
anxious to know the location of as many 
farm sewage disposal plants in Iowa as 
possible. Our Iowa readers can assist that 
department by notifying them if they 
have such a plant on their farms. 
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ou Save Money When You 
Build with Red Cedar Shingles 


Saving No. 1 Your t90f e- 


quires fewer 
rafters when covered with Red 
Cedar Shingles, because of their 
comparative lightness. Ona 
building of any size, this saving is 
considerable. 

° Your roof 
Saving No. 2 boards can be 
liberally spaced—no need for them 
to be solid. Further, you require 
no building paper for lining—the 
shingles are nailed to the roof 


boards. 


° Note 
Saving No. 3 *?*< 
treble overlap on this Red 
Cedar Shingle roof, which 
means longer life, greater 
protection from heat and 
cold. Such a roof, prop- 
erly nailed, will remain in 
good condition from 25 to 
40 years. In other words, 
practically no expense for 
upkeep. 


How to get Good Shingles 


When buying shingles, see that they bear the “‘Rite-Grade In- 
spected”’ trade-mark. This is a co-operative inspection mark, 
the property of over one hundred associated mills, manufactur- 
ing more than 33 million squares annually. It means that 
your shingles are guaranteed by official inspection to be up to 
grade as to thickness, grain, selection and covering capacity. 


Send for Farm Building Booklet 


This booklet covers every phase of farm building, and contains 
many valuable suggestions for combining beauty, practicability 
and economy, with explicit instructions for laying of shingles, 
nailing, etc. Free on request. 


TITI-GRADE 


INSPECTED 


RED CEDAR 


SHINGLES 
‘The Root of Ages’ DAR 


Shingle Branch, West Coast Lumbermen’s we} 

Association, Henry Bldg., Seattle, Wash.; + hve aye (taal 
or, The Shingle Manufacturers Assn. of B. NO pia ANNULAR 
C., Metropolitan Bldg., Vancouver, B. C. 
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Does a Milking Machine Lengthen the Period of Lactation? 


By C. A. GOSS 


PROFITABLE cow is not always indicated by a large 

flow of milk. The length of time that flow continues is 

in many eases a limiting factor. As a general rule the 
cow with long sustained milk period is the most desirable. 
For the most part, length of lactation period is determined by 
heredity, individual and breed characteristics, altho it may be 
influenced also by feeding, care and training. In recent years 
there has arisen the question as to whether or not the method of 
milking as well might not influence the length of time milk 
flow is maintained. Some milking machine users and manu- 
facturers have been ardent in their belief that the uniform ac- 
tion of the machine caused cows to continue their flow of milk 
for a longer number of days than by hand milking. 

One of the questions put up to a large number of dairymen 
who had used milking machines for more than one full lactation 
period, by an Iowa dairyman who was looking forward to buying 
a machine was “Does a milker lengthen the period of lacta- 
tion?”’ Of the 410 to whom the question was put, 107 did not 
know, there being so many other things entering in that they 
had no definite way of determining; 211 said they did not think 
it did lengthen the period of milk flow, and 92 answered in the 
affirmative. Some of the comments made in answer to the 
query, indicate their attitude. An enthusiastic New York 
farmer who purchased his machine over a year ago, said “My 
cows never held their milk flow so long into the fall months 
as this year. I owe this to the milker.”’ A dairyman in Cham- 
paign county, Ohio, said in answer to whether he had noticed 
difference in length of the lactation period: “We have 

e to dry the cows up since we got the milker. They 

em to milk longer.”” A far western farmer does not see any 

lifference one way or the other, “I can’t say as the milker will 
lengthen the lactation period, but it did not shorten it any.” 
The owner of Maple Hill farm in Dodge county, Wisconsin, 
is, ““The milker lengthens the period of lactation: had ten 
ws that never dried up last year. Cows are bred once a year 
esh in the fall.”’ A Clark county producer says “I 

» believe that machine milking lengthens the period of lacta- 

n for the milk is drawn more rapidly than by hand.” 

In a well managed hand milked herd a normal decrease in 
milk flow of about 5 percent a month during the second to 
seventh months after freshening may be expected. In the eighth 
ind ninth months the decrease will be 10 to 12 percent and 20 
percent for each month thereafter. The quality of milk is higher 
during the first few weeks,then holds fairly constant until it 
finally becomes richer in solids and fat toward the close of the 
period. It is maintained by many that the uniform, regular 
ction of the machine not only causes 
less variation from day to day in flow 
of milk but also keeps the general de- 
crease from occurring so rapidly. 

At the South Dakota experiment 


troul 


( 


station some tests were run, which, 
while the number of cows and the 
length of period they had been milked 
by the machines do not warrant draw- 
ing definite conclusions, yet well in- 
licate what might be expected In 


those tests data ind observ tions iIn- 

dicated that cows producing a small 

amount of milk, say less than 3,000 

pounds, have their lactation period 

slightly shortened by the machine; o of milk 
] hand the tests also showed 








The owner of this Ohio dairy says “Our herd of 54 
cows under test showed an average gain of 203 
Iba. « per cow during year. I believe 
cer has helped to make this increase.” 


that the lactation period of large producers is extended. Per- 
sistent milk producers, when milked by machine were difficult 
to dry up according to those having the herd in charge. 

California experiments completed about two years ago com- 
pare yields for entire lactation periods of machine and hand- 
milked cows. In some cases these were the same cows at dif- 
ferent complete lactation periods and in other cases cows were 
taken at random from the herd record book. Due to the fact 
that the two groups were not the same animals the difference 
in average production cannot be charged unequivocally to the 
method of milking. In the machine milked group were about 
thirty young grade heifers; there were less than a dozen heifers 
in the hand milked group. The average age of those milked by 
machine was below three and one-half years and the hand 
milked group were mature five-year-old cows. Authorities say 
such a difference in age would make at least fifteen percent dif- 
ference in yield and that allowing for this variation the hand 
milked and machine milked groups would have been within one 
percent of the same production. The chances are about even 
that the difference in the yields by the two methods of milking 
are not caused by the method but are due to the natural varia- 
tions in the production of cows. Comparisons of yields for entire 
lactation periods by the two methods are as follows: 


Machine Hand 

Milking Milking 
No. of lactation periods. ....... ‘ 56 56 
No. of different cows............ : 45 40 
Average age, years—months.......... 3-7 5-0 
Average length of lactation, days...... 351. 355 
Average production of milk, Ibs....... 7385.5 7800.3 
Average percent fat............ we 0 3.34 4.14 
Average production of butterfat, Ibs. 283 .56 322.91 
Corrected for difference in age........ 326 .09 322.91 
Highest production of milk, Ibs........ 12722.5 13443 .0 
Lowest production of milk, Ibs........ 3961.9 2670.1 
Highest production of butterfat, Ibs..... 588.16 558.75 
Lowest production of butterfat, lbs..... 156.22 121.44 
Longest lactation period, days Neban 507 462 
Shortest lactation period, days......... 28 254 


Experiments at this station showed that the decrease in milk 
flow was more rapid by machine milking during the first part 
of the lactation period but the reverse was true during th« 
later part—in other words, the machine milked cows held up 
in milk production better toward the close of the lactation 
period. If these tests held true in general practice, it would 
undoubtedly pay to milk machine milked cows with their less 
rapid decrease in milk flow longer than the hand milked cows 
which dropped off rapidly as the lactation period advanced. 

Feed is unquestionably one of the most important factors to 
consider. Other data by the California 
station shows that where total feed 
consumption is compared with pro- 
duction of respective cows milked 
by machine or by hand, as a 
general rule, the production of milk 
and butterfat parallels the feed con- 
sumed during the lactation period. 

The investigation that has been done 
along this line is so limited that a 
definite statement in regard to the 
effect of the method of milking on the 
lactation period cannot be made, but 
frém the limited work that has been 
done, it is evident that the method of 
milking practiced does not in a large 


way affect the (Continued on page 49 
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14s That Coupon is Worth® 


ramous New Butterfly_& 


—But You Must Act NOW! 


We will acc ept the coupon below the same 
as cash for full payment of $2 on any 1921 model New 










po Butterfly Cream Separator. Don’t send a sin- 

200,000 gle foocase in advance. ee. Je ust fill out the coupon tell- 

New But- which size moyen want (see list be- 
“low) and we will mock it for you to try 30days 





in yourown home. Then you can find out 




























meet all the monthly payments before 












How the they are due. 

COUPON In this way you won't feel 

Saves You $2 the cost at all. You will have 

By ordering di- ‘peur leas end yose tases 
ey in your pocket. 







rect from this adver- 


tisement you save all ex- If at the end of 











— Catalogs, postage, 30 days’ trial, you 
etters and time. And we give are not pleased 
you the Soe of this aaving just send the machine back 
you send the coupon now ur- atourexpense. We will 
the: isn’t it better to have pay the freight both 
one of big money-making ways. You don’t risk 






a single penny. 
















machines to ase instead of acatalog 
to read? Wouldn't you like to a 
pare the New Butterfly with other Se . 
rators in your neighborhood regardl 
of price? Wouldn't you like to see just 
bow much more cream you would save if 
you owned a rator? We believe you 
would, so we send you a machine from our fac- 
tory totry 30 days. Then if you decide you want 
tokeepit the coupon counts the same as a $2 pay- 
ment. You take that much right off from our fac- 
tory price on any size Separator you select. For 
example, if you choose a $44 machine you have only 
$42 left to pay in 12 easy payments of only $3.50 a month. 
If you select the $56 machine you will haveonly $54 left 
to pay in 12 easy payments of only $4.50 a month—and so on. 


The Coupon Makes First Payment 
And the Separator itself Pays the Rest 





You get the benefit of the great saving in time and No 

work while the Separator is paying = itself. After that the profit Di scs 

is all yours, and you own one of the best Separators made—a steady 

profit producer the year ’round—a machine guaranteed a lifetime to Clean 


against all defects in material and workmanship, and you won't feel 
the cost at all. If you decide to keep the Separator we send you, you i Eke New Butterfir 
can pay by the month, or you can pay in full at any time and get a dis- . srssseseeelll tiene oty aeftitt st arity: clean- 
count for cash. The coupon will count as $2 just the same. ie impor- i i ie HEE ed of all Cream 
tant thing to do now is to send the cow, ther you want to buy for ; Deratere, It uses 
cash or on the easy payment a, e have shipped thousands of New ae. maco—there are 
Butterfly Cream Separators direct from ‘our factory to other farmers in your Pat aye nese 
State on this liberal plan. me a itlsalso very 
light running wi 
bearings continu- 
ic ut Size You Nee ally bathed in ol 
Free circular tells 
all about these and 













































Order from this Advertisement on 30 Days’ Trial. Use Coupon many other improv- 
isk what- No. 44—Machine shown here. | - 2 2 es es 
jah, AF - 30 days Capacity up to 500 Ibs. or 250 qts.of y 
in which to try the New milk per hour. Price $65.00 ! ee FIRST ' 
tt y we send you Terms Sins 
before you decide to enee $5.25 EN 
—y Every rH month for 12 months 5 PAYM: T 
we build carries a written oo 
Lifetime Guarantee against No. 5%—Machine COUuUPO N 
— _ material and work- — serenere. (5 (A ALBAUGH-DOVER CO., 2300 Marshall Bivd., 
 — f go, 
No. 2}4— Machine illus- ats. of milk per hour. Gentlemen:—Please ship me on 30 days’ free trial, in 
Price 
trated at left. wy up accordance with your offer in 
to: = Ibs. or 116 qts. of $74.00 a Successful Farming i 
p per hour. $200 conn gy one New Butterfly Cream rator, size...... If I find 
rice, $44.00 atthudes. Galadee I the machine satisfactory as represented by you, I | 
TERMS: Free $2.00 $6.00 a mon will keep it and you are to accept this coupon as §2 first 
coupon with order. months. cash payment for same. If I am not pleased, you agree t 
Balance, $3.50 a month 4 to accept the return of the machine without any ex- 
for 12 months. Go. O Machine 5 pense to me, and I will be under no obligation to you. { 
———— wn here. Capac- 
No. 3}4— Machine shown at to 850 Ibs. 
left. Capacity up to 400 Ibs. ~§ xg ea. of milk I keep “a .. .COWS. 
or 195 qts. of milk per hour. hour. Price, i 
Price, $56.00 $78.80. : I wish to buy on.......... ud j terms. 
TERMS: Free $2.00 cou- Terme: Pree $2.00 Cash or easy payment) 
pon wi jer. “, order. 
$4.50 a onth for twelve ese eh a Name neee% WTTTTTLITITT Tr LTTE tl tt i 
It is Always Best— ced. Later A | Shipping Pelat............cccseorcesdsserccosceeesers { 
to select a larger machine pe than you n you may want to to keep more cows. 
ei ee te ts a ne _ 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CO CO., 2300 Marstal Sind. Chicago { Name of my Bank. .......cs.0..cccscccsccscccseccce J 
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EARLY SUMMER HARD ON SILOS 

It is a well-known fact that a stave 
water tank will last for many years if kept 
constantly full of water. Once it becomes 
empty or " partially so the wood dries out, 
shrinks and leaking results when it is 
filled again. 

The stave silo is much like a water tank. 
After being filled in the fall, the weight of 
the silage stablizes the structure against 
being swayed out of place by heavy winds. 
Moisture swells the staves and cracks 
disappear. All is well until early summer 
when the building is empty again. The 
moisture dries out of the staves and 
cracks appear. In some cases the hoops 
become oo enough to fall down one 
upon the other unless stapled in position 
or tightened. 

The figureshowsa silo with the side 
buckled in due to tight hoops and then 
swelling of the staves. In arid sections of 
the middle west, it is sometimes necessary 
to tighten and loosen hoops several times 
a year to prevent the side of a silo being 
crushed in due to very loose staves or 
buckling in due to excessively tight hoops. 
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89 centsaday-— 


A FARMER of Mound Valley, Kansas, re- 
cently replaced his old cream separator with 
a De Laval. Immediately, with the same amount 
| of milk, his cream checks jumped from $1.37 to 
| $2.26 per day—89c a day gain, or $324.85 a year. 


This is only one instance of thousands where 

a De Laval has checked waste and added to its 

owner’s profits. You may be losing even more 

than this; you may be paying for a De Laval and 
| not getting it by using a cream-wasting separator 








or by hand skimming. 


There never was a time when a De Laval 

Separator would pay for itself sooner, or when it 
would make you more money, than now. There | 
are over 2,500,000 De Laval Separators in use 
the world over, because they save the most cream 
| and serve the longest time. 
| 


See De Laval agent about getting 
fe haat sack, write us for full inécenedion. 


The De Laval Milker, lik the De Laval Separator, 
is a quality product. for full inf. 





I have seen a stave silo shrink in diameter 
so much that it would fall inside of the 
foundation and collapse. 

The stave silo will be braced a great deal | 
if anchored to the end of a barn by a 
silage chute. Three or four good guy 
wires anchored to “dead men” prevent 
wracking and swaying. The hoops need 
not be touched unless it is noticed that 
they are becoming very tight or loose. 

The best preventative against shrinkage 
and swelling of staves is paint inside and 
out. Heavy coatings of creosote on the 
inside and oil paint on the outside prevent 
moisture from entering the wood, and 
incidentally prevents decay. With proper 
care you will have no trouble but it will 
pay to see that immediate attention is 
given when needed.—I. W., Neb. 


COW TESTING CALF CLUBS 

In Kane county, Illinois, W. B. 
Richards, the county adviser, and his 
new assistant, Mr. Keepers, are establish- 
ing calf clubs as offshoots of the cow test- 
ing associations. Perhaps it would be 
more exact to say that they are re- 
enforcements to the associations, for they 
speed up the adoption of purebreds in the 
herds that are being improved by culling 
and better feeding. 

The cow testing association calf club is 
designed primarily for the boys and girls 
whose fathers are members, but in order 
that every member may benefit it has 
been provided that any member of the 
family may join and take advantage of 





the opportunity to get purebred calves. 
Members who have no chil lren or whose | 
children are too small to take any intere st | 
in milk as an economic product are now | 
joinir vw the ranks of bree Je ‘rs of pure *breds | 
by this easy methe od When you visit the | 


association you will find that not a few of | 
hem will point out the first purebred 
heifer on the farm and tell you that she | 
was brought in by the « club. 

The pl in of the club includes not enly | 





the distribution of heifer calves among 
the testing association members, but | 
anticipates a community show of pure- 
breds. Recently a bunch of Holstein 
heifers from six to eight months old were 
brought in and sold. They will be ex- 
hibited at a show to be held next fall. The 
following fall when these heifers are milk- 
ing they will be exhibited at another 





The De Laval Separator Ciseees 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 61 Beale Street 






Sooner or later you will buy a 


De Laval 


Coram Separator or Milker 
















generous offer homesteads 
or buy farm land in her provinces have been well 
repaid by bountiful crops. There is still avail- 
able on easy terms 


Fertile Land at $15 to $30 an Acre 


Farm seer Poultry, Dairying 
are sources of income second only to grain 


growing and stock ——s. ag Ek Co 
good a Siroed” ecchitioa usel ta Sutal tele 
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show. Mr. Richards thinks this will prove 
to be an effective means of getting dairy- 
men interested in the best methods of 
developing young stock. There will be 
wholesome rivalry. The prize money for 
the first show has been provided by adding 
five dollars te the price of each calf. 
Money for the second show will be raised 
in some manner to be determined later. 

There have been calf clubs in this com- 
munity before, one in cooperation with 
De Kalb county. The heifers were kept 
until they freshened and then were put 
up at auction. The owners showed what 
they thought of these purebreds by buying 
them back in almost ail cases and their 
confidence has been justified. Those re- 
sults have stimulated membership in the 
present club. It is the general opinion in 
the section covered by the No. 2 testing | 
association that the testing association 
has helped the calf clubs and that the 
clubs have helped the associatian. 

The organization of this subsidiary calf 
club is very simple. Perhaps the rules 
governing members will be interesting to 
others who belong to cow testing associa- | 
tions. Here they are: 

The club shall be called Kane County Cow Test- 
ng Asseciation No. 2 Calf Club. 

Any member of the cow testing association or 
member of his family is eligible to membership. 

The members must agree to give their calves 
good care and develop them to the best of their 
ability. 

The calves that will be purchased for the mem- 
bers shall be purebred Holstein heifers from six 
to eight mon of age and pure at a price 
not to exceed $200 per head. 

The members of the club shall be required to 
show their calves at such shows as the executive 
committee of the Cow Testing Association and the 
Farm Bureau may decide to hold at some central 
point for the members of the Cow Testing 
tion, providing the shows are held within two years 
from the time the calves are distributed. 

Five dollars will be added to the price of each 
caif and placed ina fund to be used for prize money 

be awarded to the members who have the best 
calves at the calf chub show. 

There will be added to the price of each calf an 
amount which in the estimation of the committee 
in charge will be sufficient to take care of the in- 
surance on the calves up to two-thirds of their 
value in case of any loss within a peried of one 
vear from the time the calves are received by the 
members. 

The members must abide by such other rules 
3 may be adopted by the executive cemmittee 
f the Cow Testing and the Farm 
Bureau as seeming necessary to the success of the 
club, 

Providing at the outset for exhibition 
prize money and insurance will appeal to 
most persons aS @ commonsense arrange- 
ment. Paid out at the time of investment 
n better livestock, it will never be noticed. 

One danger of loss that must be faced 
by members who do not maintain tuber- 
culin tested herds is that of tuberculosis, | 

| the Farm Bureau has given warning 

f this so there can be no legitimate kick 
case the loss becomes real. Only disease- 

e calves are distributed, but a calf kept 

an infected herd for six months runs a 
large chance of becoming diseased. Prog- 
ress has not yet been made to the point 


here all the members can be induced to | 


have their herds cleaned up.—C. G. 








BEET PULP IN THE DAIRY RATION 


Would you please give me your opinion 
to green beet pulp for dairy cows.— 
W. B., Utah. 
Wet beet pulp contains a considerable 
.ount of easily digested carbohydrates 
1 per pound of dry matter is equal to 
its in feeding value. It commonly is 
{ with legume hay, which 1s high in 
th protein and mineral matter. Dried 
t pulp compares very favorably with 
rnmeal for fattening sheep and steers. 
‘he moistened dry pulp may be used as 
substitute for corn silage, but at the 
isual prices the latter is the more 
economical form of succulence for those 
vho raise most of their own feed. 


\p-to-date barn equipment is a mighty 
od investment. If interested look thru 
e advertisements of barn equipment in 
1ecessful Farming. 
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“The same folks make those 


shoes that make Hood Tires”’ 


Bs OUSANDS of men and boys made a discovery last year. 
And you'll never get anything but Hood Wurkshus on them 
again. They say that with Wur it’s just like walking on 
air. And when you consider how they wear and keep their shape, 
and only $2.75 to $4.50 a pair, a ing to Onan simply 
nothing to it, that’s all. 


The Wurkshu has a rubber tread, like a tire. Canvas lining like a tire, 
with double insoles to keep the feet fresh and cool. 


The uppers are canvas that’s even stronger than the government requires 
for mail bags. And the and soles are put together by being welded 
under steam pressure. chance is there of its cracking, or breaking or 
peeling ? No other rubber-soled shoe is made that way. 


Yes, another thing. The heels aren’t solid. They’ re pneumatic. Lift the 
hneeddtattidamndt brcoahdeaae Every 
step is walking en air all the way. 

One pair worn one day means that every member of the family will 
wear them every day. And when you think how little they cost, it’s a big 
difference in the family shoe bill for the season — isn’t it? 


Most dealers have them in stock; but if your dealer should happen to be 
out, send us $4.50 and we'll put a pair in the mail for you right away. 


If you’ ve tried a Hood Tire you know what tire satisfaction can be. Try 
the Hood Wurkshu and learn what a world of comfort and wear can be 
built into a shoe. 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS CO., INC 
WATERTOWN, MASS. 


cAsk any dealer or write us 
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CANVAS FOOTWEAR 











for every member 


of the timily 
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MILK SITUATION BACK TO 
PREWAR STATUS 
There is developing a surplus of milk, 
the first since the war began, according to | 
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the United States departme nt of agri-| 


culture. Such a condition is not cause for 
serious alarm, however, because it is 
believed to be ‘only a temporary, se ag wr 
flush and is only noticeable 
deve age sd of dairy sections. The condition 
may be largely laid to the decrease in 
demand for milk in the manufacture of 
casein, condensed puatees, milk powder, 
etc., ' i 
To meet the emergency a larger use of | 
milk is recommended both for human and 
animal foods. The recent 





in the best | 





increased | 


knowledge of the value of milk has led to | 


an almost doubled use in the diet in recent 
years. Even at that the consumption of 
dairy products in their various forms is| 
not up to what might be used to good ad-| 
vantage at home, and anincrease would 
very materially help to take care of 
emergencies such as this. 

For feeding animals, skimmilk now has 
a value about equal to its worth for manu- 
facturing purposes. Thoughtful stock- 
men have long attached great value to 
milk as a feed and in European countries 
it is much more commonly used than 
here. Of course it is necessary that it be 
free from tuberculosis and that care be 
used to keep it clean or severe complica- 
tions will result. 

Calves, pigs, and powey can use milk 
to best advantage altho it has value too 
for horses and other livestock under 
special conditions. For pigs three to four 

weeks old, or older, a good growing ration 
is three parts of skimmilk mixed with one 
part of shorts. Corn or other hog feeds 
may also be used with skimmilk. One 
»ound of whole milk for every ten pounds 
liveweight for the first two weeks of 
feeding is the proper amount for calves. 
Then bad change to skimmilk 
increasing the amount until about fifteen 
pounds per day is being given at the end 
of three months. Vary these amounts as 
the size and vigor of the calf demand. 
For poultry, skimmilk or buttermilk may 
be fed alone or mixed with other feeds. 
Badly spoiled milk or too much at one 
time cause bowel disorderssothe foods 
should be watched carefully and feeding 
utensils kept clean. 

Young stock of all kinds make rapid 
growth on milk and the present condi- 
tion gives an opportunity to improve farm 
stock by its liberal use. 


IT’S TIME TO GET INTO ACTION | 
Continued from page 38 

general matters go, and rattling anil 
neighbors. Besides, they are stockholders 
in the creameries to which they contribute, 
and they have a right there. 
impractical, and unfair, to force them out, 
considering how much pains have been 
taken to get and to keep them in. 

But the proposed plan does not oust 
them. It uses them. And it would educate 
them, if that be possible. 

Here is how it would work: The cream 
would be graded at the creamery, and 
divided into two classes—that out of 
which butter measuring up to the grade 
required by the federation could be made, 
and the other kind. Treat the cream 
going into home production exactly as we 
now do, paying for it on the basis of the 
butter sold, and ship the “‘off”’ cream to the 
federation centralizing plant and make it 
into butter of the best quality possible 
under the conditions—and sell this butter 
on the best market obtainable, and pay for 


| 





| 


It would be | 





it accordingly, 
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They Eat and a 
Instead of Fretting! 


and this means more milk, if you keep 
your cows’ minds on their job instead of 
switching off flies, gnats and other insects. 


$0-B0S-SO 


drives away and kills many pests that worry stock 
t pays big returns to all farmers and 
stockmen who use it. 
Also efficient in killing fly larvae and odor in manure 
pits, in hog and poultry pens. A big aid in ridding 
stables of fice and and vermin. So-Bos-So i is @ pure eily 
liquid, veanily sprayed and goes far. Guaranteed 
satisfactory or your money back. 
Ask your dealer for Bo Besfo 5 in the handy 
cans containing quarts, 44 gallons and gallons. 
The H. E. Allen Mfg. Ca., 
Box 60, Carthage, N 
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That’s the nub of the whole plan. It 
provides a way to get rid of the poor dairy- 
man without getting rid of him as a ous 
bor and a friend. It gives him a chance 
to get into your own class, without corh- 
pelling you to keep your product down in 
his class. It offers a solution of the problem 
of federation of creameries that ‘really 
gets at the matter of better quality. 

The skeleton of the working federation 
would, then, be about this: 

First: The local creameries take shares 
in the selling agency, and are represented 
in the meetings of the federation by dele- 
gates elected on the one-association-one- 
vote plan. 

Second: The delegates elect their board 
of directors. 

Third: The board hires its manager, 
and creates the necessary marketing ma- 
chinery, including offices, salesmen, ac- 
countants, inspectors, and the like. 

Fourth: Financing and storing of the 
product is taken care of by the selling 
organization. 

Fifth: An outlet, in the form of a 
centralizer, is created to care for the 
cream of inferior quality. 

Sixth: Uniform methods of butter- 
making, and a uniform product is made 
possible. 

There is not a new nor an untried cag 
or wheel in this whole program. The New 
England Milk Producers’ Association have 
already employed the centralizer idea. All 
the rest of the program comes, time- 
tested and proved to be good, from the 
fruit and produce associations of the East, 
North, and far West. 

The time to try something of the sort 
is here, for the necessity is here. The an- 
nual butter losses for Minnesota alone run 
upward of $10,000,000. They are no less, 
in proportion toe the butter making done, 
for the other dairying states. Not all, but 
a large of the amount now lost, is 
recoverable provided we take hold of the 
job in a big enough way to plug the hole 
where the ese oceur. 

Minnesota is already giving considera- 
tion to this plan. Its state department of 
agriculture, in cooperation with the lead- 
img butter mterests of the state, has been 
giving close study te every possible detail 
of the scheme for the past year. Some- 
thing of the sort, either this plan or one 
that will cover the same ground, is an al- 
meet certain development of the near 

uture. 

In the meantime the dairy situation is 
too grave, and the need of many minds 
working together on a _ constructive 
program for dairy products is too urgent 
for us to wait until time has tested what 
Minnesota or some other state may actu- 
ally accomplish along this line. 

Take this plan along with you, and talk 
it over with your neighbors. It is not com- 
plete. It ean be bettered. It will be. If you 
see in it something worthwhile, add your 
suggestion and write to the editor. Let 
us get something that looks workable, and 
go ahead! 

It's time we get into action. 


GRASS IS GOOD, BUT— 

When spring grass comes there is al- 
wavs a tendency on the part of dairymen 
to immediately cut down on other feed. 
Experience, however, would lead us to 
believe that it is well to make haste slowly 
in making the change and the best dairy- 
men never cut the grain supply entirely 
off. Early grass is soft, containing a 
amount of water, and a relatively small 
percentage of milk producing elements. 
Even where the pasture is good it is im- 
possible for large producers to do their 
best and keep up their body condition. 
lt will pay to watch the cows carefuly 
and make the change slowly until the 
later grass of summer comes on with its 
greater feeding value. Unless economy 
in feed is very necessary the feeder can 

ell afford keep a certain amount of grain 
in the cow’s ration all summer, 
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N 1853 Daniel Baird Wesson laid 
the foundation of this business 
and established ideals of craftsman- 
and manufacture which are 
today steadfastly followed by his 


direct descendants 
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asked to cooperate in a big clean up and 
cheer up week for Jerseys in an effort to 
get everybody to thinking of more and 
better dairy products and Jersey prod- 
ucts in particular. 
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A NATIONAL JERSEY WEEK 
May 30th to June 4th will be “Jersey 
Week.” During that time every effort 
will be put forth by Jersey enthusiasts to 
awaken new interest in Jersey cattle and 
their products. Every state and local 
The plan of the campaign is to get 
Jersey advertisements in at least a thou-| 4 
y sand daily newspapers thruout the United ° 
? States. Local breeders can get their store- Ties Any Kind of Twi ne Pe ty eren | ‘ly 
keepers, feed dealers, implement dealers, 
banks, etc., to allow posters to be put in 
their places of business or window dis- The Autornatic e 
plays arranged in their show windows. 


breeders’ association, every commercial 

Put Jersey signs on your farm, see that & 

all your registration and transfer papers ; 
are up, put at least one more Jersey now , 


dairy concern, every Jersey breeder is 
on official test, in fact do everything you 
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can to promote the bettenent of the Binder Knotter Hook 
: Jersey breed during that week. a1 
v The American Jersey cattle club are] The Knotter that Never Misses the Tie ‘ 
7 fostering the movement. They have 
~ is display posters for distribution to breed- The Sure Tie Binder Knotter automatically adjusts itself to any size or diameter t 
Me ers. Plates for advertisements can also| of twine. With undersize, oversize or uneven twine it makes a perfect knot, 0 
a be had from them. Send in the name and | even with double o« triple ‘strands. It discharges a knot of two or three strands 
i nine bem of ily and readily as knots of a single strand. et 
| number of your Jersey herd sire and get as easily g 
ae | a metal bull sign for your farm free of} Made to Fit Whether flax or hemp, hard or soft twine the . 
charge. At a small charge they will} McCormick, Automatic Knotter ties the knots perfectly. It £ 
LS ts send milk folders entitled “Jersey Milk] John Deere, never misses. A yielding jaw automatically handles rn 
Et Is a Quality Product” to distribute. to Desring, Minne- H allsizes of twine without a single adjustment. ts 
“ai your customers. Study your own local Martie aan ; For Corn Binders. If necessary, when bundles : 
i needs and then during Jersey Week help grain or corn : are heavy, put on extra twine holders and ten- ~ 
z advertise een hee your ~ _ binders. ; sions and bind with two or three strands. , 
f munity. vere there are a number o . 
3 Jersey breeders they can well afford to Every Knotter Hook Guaranteed a 
33 go together in the campaign. Price, $5, peepaid, Milllens of form . 
; ia ae ers will want this hook. Order yours st 
i; OXYGEN FOR MILK FEVER now and you will not be disappointed to 
ay Etymologists are unable to find a com- when the harvest is on. 
ie mon origin for the words “oxen” and Automatic Binder Knotter Hook Co. 
oe Va oxygen,’ but there is now an important Block, Mi j 
: relationship between the cow and this SOs See, Sa, Se di 
a life-giving gas. For many years milk Is 
i fever was the bane of the dairyman. Then m 
+ it was found that simply pumping up the K 
a quarters of the udder with air was a cure _ 
i Py for most cases. But sometimes infections : wi 
aoa. By were introduced and a great deal of Upward ~ CRE : . th 
Bite | trouble resulted. Now oxygen is being é : een" pr 
Re '? used in place of air and much better re- SEPARATOR, | gts 2 0669 J pt 
sults are obtained. The oxygen put up On trial. New, well 5-. 7 
7 this purpose is ste eh and is ake one Sey cel ae Y rs 
N of Nature’s enemies of disease. ns ; 
> Professor W. W. Yapp of the Illinois fect skimming eeparator. Stine from | int 
college of agriculture says they have been | picture which shows largercapacity tu 
tea using oxygen for treating cases of milk an dikentindaat ee pa 
; fever in the college herd and have found 
rh . it much better than air. But the sterility MONTHLY PAYMENTS re 
+) of the gas is not the only reason for its} andhandsomefreecatalog. Whether / of 
superiority. It is put up in small cylinders} dairy is large or small, write today. (iti h 
under pressure, each cylinder holding| W  Slatnorerefvon Waste ccc. ea we 
about forty cubic feet. No pump is neces- onl memtonm st oo % 
sary. All that is needed is a small rubber | =—= i - = 
tube with which to connect the cylinder Ee —_ ‘e ’ 0 al 
t to the milk tube which is to be inserted in| _ Ie Rite ie 
1 the opening of the teat. Then by opening| ‘| 
+ the valve slowly enough oxygen will be i 
let in to fill the quarter to the proper de- 
gree of tightness. - 
But there is another advantage in ad- | 
dition to simplicity. When air is used it is ar 
sometimes difficult to get it all out again. mi 
he, There is no such difficulty with oxygen for pe 
nS it is finally absorbed by the tissues. Oxygen qu 
‘ will never collect under the skin as air Fil 
n sometimes does. Seal 
° But do not get the idea that the use of 
ss oxygen instead of air does away with the 
necessity for the usual sanitary precau- 
tions. The milk tube must be boiled in a 
: water for a half hour before being used and ral 
the end of the teat around the opening of 
Bm should be painted with tincture of iodine ' 
M4 or some other good disinfectant. — 
f When a quarter has been filled with oa 
i: oxygen it is necessary to tie the teat with | b=_—===—B EEE net 
a very soft cord or flat tape. A thin hard SAW v MILL L MACHINERY tarmer’s aoe La, wit 
iy cord will cut off more of the circulation | your Se 
t EILL-CUMEIS O8.; 1814 Ne. Pitcher Sle Eeiamence, Rich ; 




















and is apt to cause soreness. When the 
eow is lying on her side fill the quarters 
nearest the ground first, otherwise they | 
will be hard to reach. 
If a cow is treated soon enough she will | 
usually get up in two to four hours. If 
she does not get up within four hours the 
udder should be imflated again. Some- 
times there is doubt as to whether the cow 
has milk fever. In that case if she has 
calved recently use the oxygen just to be 
sure as it can do no harm if the rules of 
cleanliness are observed.—C. G. 


SUGAR CORN AS DAIRY FEED 

Comparatively few dairy farmers recog- 
nize the value of a few acres of sugar 
corn as a feed for cows in midsummer and 
early fall. In regions where its worth is 
inderstood, it is becoming increasingly 
common to find a small patch planted 
with a double purpose in view. As a rule, 
there is always a good local market for 

roasting ears,” as sweet corn is 

n some sections. The removal of the ears 
loes not depreciate the feeding value of 
he corn to any extent and well repays 
the time required for jerking and carrying 
to market. An abundance of sweet corn 
on the home table is also assured. 

Altho many varieties of sweet corn are 
comparatively small in size, the two 
varieties indicated provide a generous 
growth of stalk and which is greatly 
relished by dairy animals. The plant con- 
tains more sugar than field corn and for| 
this reason, perhaps, cows will clean up 
all that is allowed them. Their a ia- 
tion is evidenced by a generous oat k flow 
at a time of year when shortage of pasture 
and the annoyance of flies operate to show 
a slackening at the fe Growing pigs | 
also show a fondness for this sort of green 
stuff and in short lengths it may be fed 
to work animals.—0O. C., Il. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT MILKERS 
Continued from page 42 
duration of the lactation period if milking 
is carefully done by both methods. So 
many factors enter in to influence the 
results that it is indeed difficult to 
say just what was the responsible factor 
when variations are noted. It is possible 
that cows kept under the conditions 
practiced where tests are run would not 
produce as serviceable results as under 
ordinary farm conditions. As is the ¢ase 
in the relative amounts of milk and but- 
terfat produced by the two methods, the 
influence of better feeding and more cares 
ful attention when the machine was used 
may have affected the length of time the 
cows stayed in milk. It is not out of 
reason to imagine that the uniform action 
of a milker might hold up the flow longer 
than the irregular milking as is done on 
many farms. It evidently is the con- 
sensus of opinion in the ee of 
many users that with an equal amount of 
attention and care as is given when hand 
milking, machine milking will at least not 
decrease the length of milk flow and the 
possibilities are that careful attention 
the cows will maintain i flow a slightly 
longer time. 

Do cows produce as good results the 
second or third lactation periods when 
milked by machine as the first? Ex- 
periences of nearly 500 farmers on this 
question will be given next month. 
File these articles about milkers for 
future use, 


OUR MISTAKE 
_ In the April and May issues of Success- 
‘ul Farming we carried the advertisement 
of the Standard Metal Works. 

We are now led to believe that this| 
outfit 1s Intended to be used for illegal 
purposes. We do not know this, but 
rather than take a chance on it, we shall 
hot carry the advertisement again, and 
withdraw our guarantee from it. 
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Concrete means safety; safety 
foryourlivestock from diseaseor 
fire;safety for yourdairy produce 
from contamination; safety for 
your grain and vegetables from 
frost and rot. It is the best and 
cheapest insurance. Build now; 
build right; build with Lehigh. 
There’s a dealer near you, under 
the blue and white sign. 


The National Cement 
LEHIGH PORTLANDe» CEMENT COMPANY 


SA LeN 
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esting particulars free. K. ¥. MeCormick, house pear ‘ abi it. Free sample. 
Read the adverti to all are'guarenteed | AUGUST POST, Bae so MOULTON, IOWA 
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Prices Smashed 


BRAND NEW TIRES 
7,500 Miles Guaranteed 









Positively cut to less than half. 
And these are absolutely 
brand new tires. ant 







factory. Finest quality new 
live rubber. We positively 









S2x4 
33x4 


Send No Money 


We ship on approval. No money 
in advance. Just write stating number of tires 
you want; size and whether clincher or straight 
sides. If not satisfied with this bargain, return 
tires to us and get your money back. 

Order today—now—to be eure of getting in 
On this ee oe aw 

OLIVER & BBER WORKS 
G11 Plymouth Ct. Dept, 25 Chicago, lL 





Wa lnihu lm laeslelilies 


SS AVa sl temelace eel lileliger. 





LEARN the modern methods 


of spotting trouble and repair- 
ing used by the big progressive shops. Seven 
weeks’ practical training at this school will 
make you a skilled motor mechanic. 


Complete modern equipment to work with. 
Our test and trouble work alone is worth the 
price of the course. No unnecessary 
letras No experience necessary. Special 
Business Course and Y. M. C. A. Member- 
ship included. 


Start earning real money. Write at 
once for Big, Free Book which shows 
and tells all. 


F. D. HENNESSY, President 


IOWA STATE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL 


797 Nebraska St. Sioux City, lowa 
**THE QUALITY SCHOOL’’ 














U.S. Khaki Shir 
E>, 3 for *3-7" 


Regular U. 8. Olive 
Ny Drab Shirts 3 for $3.75. 








Only three to a customer. 







These cannot be duplicated 
at $2.00 a piece and are war- 
ranted to be fast color, two 
large pockets with buttons 
and flaps. 


PAY THE POSTMAN 

Send no money. Just your name, 

address and size. Your shirts will 

be sent by return mail. Pay post- 

man $3.75 and postage on arrival 

Money back if not satisfied. 
Stee 14 18 


U.S.Blanket Co., Dept. 221,461 8th Avenue 
New York 








Carrom and 


Crokinole 
An outfit consisting 
of 57 games that you 
ean get for doing us a 
small favor. Write to- 








—— day for complete de- 
as tails of our offer. 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
111 Success Bidg. Des M lowa 











e Eels, Mink and Muskrat ta 
ate Ss large quantities | 

? Peer WIRETRAP 
es them likea fly-trapcatches fiiee-All sizes. Parcel post 
or express. Write for e list of ishermen’s specialties 
and booklet on best fish baiteverknown. Agents wtd, 
WALTON SUPPLY Co.. K-215, St. Louis, Mo, 


BABY CHICKS Reaeced prices, Purebred; Leghorns, Rocks, 
Reds, W yand'ttes,Orpi’gt'ns. Best Laying 
Strains. Postpaid, Cat. Wissourt Poultry Farms, Columbia, No. 











Successful Farming advertisements may be 
relied on. They point the way to square deals. 





APE GIRARDEAU county is not 

a one crop county. They do not 

put all of their eggs in one basket 
as one basket would be entirely too smal 
since the women have begun to cull out 
the non-layers. 

One thousand people were enough in- 
terested in poultry work that they at- 
tended one or more of 128 culling demon- 
strations given by the county home 
demonstration agent in 1919. 

Did you know that the layers could be 


when all of the layers were taken out and 
the remaining birds were given just the 
same treatment that they had received 
before, not an egg would be laid? One 
hundred and twenty-eight women whose 
flocks were used in the culling demonstra- 
tions answered the above questions and 
say that it can be done. 

In the fall most of us reduce our flocks 
to fit our winter quarters. We have had 
our ideas of what constitutes a good and 
poor layer and on applying this knowl- 
edge to our own flocks we have taken out 
a dozen or two birds and then when egg 
production fell off for the next few days 
we let ourselves down easy by saying that 
the handling of the flock and the catching 
of the ones taken out so scared the other 
hens that laying was interrupted. This was 
all rot. The one hundred and twenty-eight 
answers of the women who culled show 
that it is possible to take out all of the 
culls, handle all of the birds left in the 
flock, and then go on the next day and 
every other day getting just as many eggs 
as were laid before the culling was done. 

Eight thousand four hundred fifty- 
eight birds were handled by Miss Hinote 
and the women who attended her cullin 
demonstrations. Nearly three hound 
hens were thrown out as non-layers. The 
hens that were kept went right on layin 
just as tho nothing had happened, oat 
the discarded hens in every case failed to 
prove that they were not slackers. These 
discards or culls as the women call them 
were penned up and given a chance to lay. 

“What difference did you see in the 
number of eggs after selling the culls,” 
was a question in a letter sent by Miss 
Hinote to the women who did this culling 
work. Here are some random answers to 
that question. “None,” reports Mrs. 
M. C. Kienninger. “No difference’’ wrote 
Mrs. John C. Hobbs. “I got just as many 
eggs after culling as béfore,” was the way 
Mrs. O. H. Lang put it. And ‘There 
wasn’t any decrease in the number of 





eggs,’’ answered Mrs. Leo Howard; and so 





picked out of a flock? Did you know that | ¢ 
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OUSTING SLACKER HENS 


One Thousand Women in Cape Girardeau 
County, Missouri, Take to Culling 









the answers went on thru the whole list. 
Poultry culling is a money-making 
or rather a money-saving proposition 
Figuring just on the one hundred and 
twenty-eight that made reports and not 
the one thousand who attended the demon- 
strations and signed up cards giving in- 
formation as to the way they cared for 


j| their flocks, we get a grand total of 


$1,829.20. These figures are not estimates. 
They are actual results. The total number 
of birds sold off the farm was eeepied 
by the cost of feed that would have been 
consumed by each bird had it remained on 
the farm until February Ist. The feed 
cost per bird per month was placed at 
fifteen cents by the women. That is en- 
tirely too low but it is the women’s 
gures. No value was placed on labor 
saved, room gained in the poultry houses, 
or the lessened risk made by selling in the 
fall instead of spring. 

Culling is a very simple operation. Why 
we did not get at it ourselves without 
waiting for someone from the college to 
come and show us how is a mystery. That 
it is easily learned and easily taught is 
shown by the answers to the question 
asked by Miss Hinote “‘if those she taught 
to cull in turn showed others how.”’ 

Miss Hinote would first take a bird and 
explain that egg production was a physical 
performance for which every hen that 
was going to lay had to make a certain 
amount of preparation. The ability to 
make this preparation depended on breed- 
ing, type, feeding, housing and a lot of 
other things like freedom from lice. But 
every bird that has all of these may not 
have made the preparation that will in- 
sure a profitable number of eggs to be laid 
during the winter. Also, some hens may 
have the egg laying character so strongly 
developed that they make this prepara- 
tion even tho beseding and other condi- 
tions are unfavorable. 

When the demonstration would begin 
every bird would be passed on by Miss 
Hinote but after the women had decided 
on a few birds and had their work ap- 
proved they would gain confidence and 
soon everyone would be saying “This 's 4 
cull” or “This is a yer” and the 
birds be placed in the respective pens. 

This story is finished as far as facts go. 
We cannot refrain from doing a little es- 
timating. A thousand signed cards are on 
on file that were obtained at these one 
hundred and twenty-eight demonstrations 
Is it not fair to estimate that each did as 
well with her own flock and on the aver- 
age the flocks were as large as the demon- 
stration flocks. Then the result of this 
one piece of work in Cape Girardeau 
county by the home demonstration agent 
was worth not $1,829.20 as she states 't, 
but twenty times this amount or over 
$36,000.—S. B. 
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POULTRY HOUSE RENOVATION 

Most poultry houses are not neglected | 
because it is a long job but because the | 
work is placed second to everything else 
on the farm. The theory seems to be that | 
the poultry house will be given a thoro 
renovation as soon as there is no other 
work to do. Of course that condition 
never occurs on a farm and the hens may 
| live for a long time in an unclean house. 
| . 


he 


Poultry house cleaning has been made 
difficult because of poor floors and built- 
in equipment. The old earth floor be- 
came contaminated to a depth of several 
inches. The dirt had to be removed and — 
new sand substituted. This was a long : ~~ 
: job and time costs money on a farm. The : 















new type of cement floor is easier to clean 
and is a good investment for any owner. 
Poultry equipment should be portable. 


All nests must a. outside the house 
: and sunned and sprayed. This cuts down AV ® RAI « AV - 1] rT] EY 
the chances of the vermin living thru the wanes 


‘fe 2 aw 











spray bath. It prevents a lot of cracks and This 100% hitch is a bi h ‘ 
saan whe kos n 7 g money-saver every hour that you harvest grain. 

crevices which are formed when large Don’t Sp adealiinéeueniners Tanne Wie Wheat. < ta onal 
sections of nests are nailed to the walls. otandi Loy ee nd Don ve good grain 


The commercial coal tar sprays are 

fine for washing the inside of the poultry 

ouse. Lice paint gives the interior a 

t. rather neat cheerful appearance. Lime- 
sulphur spray is a great destroyer of 
poultry pests and the orchard sprayer 






d ean sometimes be used for washing down 

rt the walls and floor of the house.— R. K. 

. COMPLETE SH My 95 

- FEATHER EATING 6 = 

r Feather eating is an evil that is prac- ] r B d aH, h 

f ticed by fowls of all ages. It is caused actor inder lfc 

. largely by improper feeding, too close con- ; 

: fnement and, absence of inducement tol] SPEGIAL OFFER frre chos'is Ricesedtrcrehcth tae sce, te 

d ex reine, _— a. are os = . ~ ps Pag yt. stocked this time and offer below. Use coupes. 

n where they do not Dave to work lor their money saving hitch we will ship direct on re- nn we the eh 

n feed will be almost certain to cultivate the ceipt of price. Money og it fails to do ANY TRAC OR Fordson, or any cae. 

| habit. all claimed. Read coupon, and act. —— hot ay 4 and Lage => wl grain. 

t There is only one good remedy and that THOUSAND have been sold and are ees inwe Pnge apa Sot. Hear a 

- is prevention. But where the habit gains|] years. Cuts square worners. Swath not itimtime. See coupon. 

8 a foothold in the flock, oné may often get narrowed in turning. Binder tracks—perfectly. Your money returned without question if the 

r rid of it by changing conditions for the No skipping. No overlap. You could not cut Meadows hitch does not do everything claimed. 
~ closer with a team. If your dealer hasn't it, mail coupon at once. 


better. Giving the flock a wide variety of 
p feed and plenty of mineral matter in the || ——_—— — = = = eS ee oe ee oe ee 
form of grit, oyster shell and animal mat- 118 Bell , 
, ter in the form of ground bone and beef- * d Mf C e Bi ill 
scrap, will often correct the habit. ea ows g. 0., Street oomin on, os 


Above all, see that there is an induce- 


t ment to exercise. Make the fowls work for I _enclose $19.35 for Meadows I enclose $27.95 for Meadows tandem 
. their living. Compel them to keep busy pt so complete for first binder, ae: for second binder, 
and they won’t get into mischief. ere Is . 


nothing better in the wide world for a Either or both hitches shipped subject to trial, my memey and transportation cost refunded if hitch does not de all claimed for it~ 
flock of nan, eeny. = oa p ne 

out most of the year, than a , dee 
straw litter in which all grain is f k P Name & Address SeTer rrr ee eee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee - 
: If the habit has gotten too firm a hold 
| on the flock, you may have to kill several 
) of the individuals in which it is most 
persistent, in order to be entirely rid of it. 
Young chicks may often be corrected | 
by taking the offenders out of one pen and | 
putting them with another brood. But it 
comes from improper rations, as a rule, 
and improper methods of feeding.—C.C.§. 


Day lanphemene Dealer be «00s ccccss gs cocsce gee ccctcccsscecesescconene sépedesioecesses on 


AiG PUMPS FOR FORDS. 
Positively eliminates 
the boiling and steam- 
ee ing of Ford ears and 
SELF-FEEDER GOOD FOR trucks. Guaranteed 
POULTRY A tal wr ses 
, - faction, if pump isre- 
\bundant experience shows that none || turned after trial pwr- 
but the meat poultry breeds will overeat |} chase price will be re- 
vhen given aceess to the self-feeder. A |} funded without ques- 
very satisfactory dry mash to be fed in|| tion. Designed and 
conjunction with grains in the cornbelt built identically like 











s made up of fifty parts of bran, fifty || thelsreerpumpsof the 
part : - Rae 7 ATLAS line. $10.00 complete, postage paid. 
parts of middlings and thirty parts of THE AT pom pal 


beefserap. Mix thoroly and keep in a Ohio 
self-feeder. Keep the feeder full. To be ra toe om borers 
sure that the hens get the right amount 
of mash, give a quart of gram for each 
ter to oe hens. Two eiiety 
cornbelt grain mixtures are available. One clean and grade grain job— 

ten pounds wheat, ten pounds corn and | fill art without - . 
hve pounds oats. When wheat seems too | labor and money with — 
high, use eighteen pounds corn and seven 
pounds of oats. 
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How great is your egg loss? Farmers 
lose $100,000,000 each year on eggs. 
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The causes for ~ great loss will be pi, none Be Safe When It St 
given next mon in an article en-| gay Se 
titled “The Eggs That Go To Market”’, | —* - — hens so a 
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PRESERVING EGGS FOR WINTER 

The matter of preserving sufficient e 
for winter use should be given attention 
before the hens have gone on their usual 

“summer strike.” Eggs properly stored 
during the layingseason,spring and early 
summer can be held satisfac torily for use 
during the period of high prices when 
fresh eggs may be disposed of at a greater 
profit. Cost of storing should not range 
above three cents per dozen. 

Either water glass or lime water may 
be used as a means of keeping eggs in good 
condition thruout the coming fall and 
winter. The former, secured from the 
local druggist, should be diluted with ten 
wees of cool boiled water. A quart of the 
iquid properly diluted will be sufficient 
for twelve or fifteen dozen eggs, which are 
placed small ends down in a stone jar 
containing the solution. Only those eggs 
with clean, sound shells should be used. 
A single cracked egg may cause spoila 
of the entire lot. The solution should 
cover the top layer of eggs to a depth of 
two inches. C ontainers should be stored 
in a cool place from which they need not 
be moved, and covered to prevent evapora- 
tion of the liquid. Covering may be 
omitted if - which evaporates is re- 
- ame with cool boiled water occasion- 
ally. 

Lime water which may be used as a 
substitute for water glass is prepared with 
three pounds of unslaked lime in five 
gallons of cool boiled water. The clear 
liquid poured off after the lime has 
settled is used. Only fresh, unslaked lime 
will give satisfactory results. 

Containers should be well cleaned and 
preferably scalded with boiling water 
yrevious to use. Preserved eggs will be 
found i in good condition for soft boiling 
as late as November, for frying as late 
as December and for omeleties and gen- 
eral use in cooking until April. No at- 
tempt shoulktl be made to keep them later 
than this. They should be taken from the 
liquid only as desired for use.—E. L. 


FEEDING HENS IN SUMMER 

The farm hen undoubtedly suffers more 
from lack of feed in the summer than in 
the winter altho during the wintertime a 
usual complaint is that she does not 
the right kind of feed. In the winter t . 
farm hen frequently has to make a diet 
out of corn alone and a hen that can make 
eggs out of corn alone is a rare specimen— 
in fact, she is so rare that none of her 
kind exists. A hen that can make eggs 
out of corn alone would be in the same 
class with the cow that can fill the ~ 
“ brimming on wheat straw. Briefly, 

san’t be done because the eggs and a 
are composed of two entirely different 
chemical compounds. 

But during the summertime the farm 
flock suffers greatly thru not getting 
enough to eat. The average farm flock 
numbers some over a hundred and we 
know that it takes a quart of grain for 
every ten or twelve hens in the flock. 
This being the case, a flock of a Senioed 
hens must pink up each day ten quarts of 

rain or its equivalent. As a matter of 
act if one will but pause to reason for 
a moment, he knows full well that on 
practically no farm are there ten warts on W 
= lying around or wasted each 

uch slovenly grain storage A 
certainly come in for a heckling. The hens 
do not get all they need an ‘the conse- 
uence is that their egg production is cut 
own. I have seen this tried several times 
and so I do not feel a bit backward about 
making the statement that the farm flock 
can be made to lay three times as many 
eggs as they do lay during spring, summer 
and fall by being given more feed. Prob- 
ably the best way to insure their hunting 
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‘*Champions”’ 
bility. 


ability. 


this past year. 


Champion Heavy Stone . 
Champion Regulars . 
Champion X .. 





E users of Champion 
Spark Plugs have really 
made the reputation of 
for dependa- 


They realize that ‘“Cham- 
pions”’ are continually giving 
the highest spark plug value, 
—the greatest service,—for 
the least amount of money. 


Champion indestructible 
**3450” insulators, and pat- 
ented copper asbestos gasket 
construction, guarantee ab- 
solute spark plug depend- 


Over 32,000,000 were sold 


$1.00 JAS-43 Plug, Price 90c 











BABY CHICKS 


From the World's Largest Producers 
Delivered at your door, anywhere— 
We pay the Parcel Post charges. 


Three Million For 1921 











Barred Rocks White Wyandottes 
White Rocks Rhode Island Reds 
Buff Rocks Black Minorcas 


Brown Leghorne Anconas 

White Leghorns Buff Orpingtons 

Buff Leghorns Assorted 

Write Nearest address, today for 
FREE 









All chicks 


Bred. R Reds, 
a oer Rock 
Get catalog. Loup Valley » Box 60, Cushing, Nebr. 


\j pe cacts, ees for 
WHITE LOREM Scepter a 
cays De se Piru emeiaheer 
price list giving complete informatio. 
932 UNI GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


BABY CHICKS === 





ices and catal Desers ordering. 
$11.00—100 t “Write tor Brices to- 
J RROW-HIRSH CO. . Peoria, I 








vel|Try the New Way 
"To Kill Lice 


A hen worried te death with lice can not lay 
if she wa ts to. "Ton sient as well “throw money 


chickens. te sa 
1 ion’t do it. Use 
Fan No dusting, no 
pping, no painting. Hangup 
the bottle. It acts like magic. 
Testimonials from every state 
in the union tell of wonderful 
results from its use. 
Simply put a few drops in nests 
and on roosts and ‘ya 
corked bottle in coop or hon 
house. Powerful vapors which 
leave bottle through a 
wick and are heavier than air } 
descend in a misty form, pene- & 
trating feathers, “eocks and 
crevices everywhere. Lice, 
mites, — bed b ants, 
roaches, etc., have no lungs— 
they breathe’ Creagh the pores of the body, and 
are destroyed by Licecil vapors. Will not injure 








chicks. Bottle, $1. ; 3 bottles for $2.50; 12bottles, 
$9.00. Money b back if it fails. 


Aautian Dugfy Open Dept. 37, Quincy, [lise 


Chicks Here ee reduces ye pore 
all8. C. 12008 por oak 100% delivery. Parce! 











H | x Kegattng tamer aos 


post patd. Catalog /ree. Knolls Hatchery, B.Ne.8, Holland, Uict 
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the grain and bugs, yet getting enough to 
eat, is to feed nothing in the morning ex- 
cept to have before them at all times a 
self-feeder filled with mash. Give them 
their daily feed of grain at night and a 
number of good poultry keepers find that 
the farm flock of one hundred hens will 
eat about seven quarts of grain at night. 
The idea is, give them a full craw before 
they go to roost. A practical grain mix- | 
ture is one composed of eighteen pounds | 





shelled corn and seven pounds of oats. | 

Now the other lack which farm hens | 
frequently have is that of getting no mash 

nd the greatest difficulty in this situation | 

that thru the lack of mash the hens do 
not get enough animal protein to balance | 
ip what grains they get. Sour milk, of | 
course, will help to relieve this difficulty 
but on few farms is there enough sour milk 
so that the hens can get the protein re- 
quired for egg and feather building. We 
know for a certainty that hens will eat 
mash only as a last resort. It is dry and 
they do not especially care for it and it is 
therefore not only safe but exceedingly 
wise to keep before the chickens a self- 
feeder filled with mash. They will take 
the sour milk first because they like it 
better and then what protein they can 
not get from the food they pick up, they 
will make up from the mash hopper. 

A very practical poultry mash consists 
of five parts of bran, five parts of 
middlings, and three parts of tankage— 
ull taken by weight, of course. 

Figured in actual dollars and cents, 
there is no saving in forcing the hens to 
subsist on half or unbalanced rations. | 
Figured out in the same way, there is no 
saving in feeding hens corn simply be- 
cause it is handy and trying to excuse one’s 
self on the plea of economy or “can’t 
afford it.” The fact is that the farm’s 
poultry is frequently its most profitable 
animate enterprise and nothing is gained 
by allowing the hens to shift for them- 
selves. They can’t shift fast enough to 
get all the food they need.—I. J. M., Ind. 





MORE CULLING HINTS 

“Not many years ago,” said J. G. Hal- 
pin of the University of Wisconsin at a 
recent demonstration of culling, “the hen 
belonging to the yellow skinned breeds— 
Leghorn, Rhode Island Red, Plymouth 
Rock and Orpington—which did not, 
during June, July, August, September and 
October show yellow bill and legs was not 
considered worth keeping. It is known 
now that the producer has pale bill and 
legs during those months and that yellow 
is the sign of the non-producer. Indeed, 
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Lumber Dealers and Carpenters 
Endorse Andersen Frames 


[LUMBER dealers and carpenters who know the Ander- 
sen standard white pine window frame endorse it for 
its economy. 

Here’s a frame you can easily nail up in ten minutes. 
It comes in two bundles com of only seven parts. 
You can get it from your lumber dealer immediately in 
any one of 121 different sizes of two-light window frames. 
This ease of nailing up and elimination of delay means 
economy in labor costs and time. 

When building your own frames or ordering frames 
made, you pay for a certain amount of waste lumber. 
Why pay for this waste lamber? You can buy Andersen 
Frames complete—even the pockets and pulleys are in 

lace. 
. Andersen Frames are noted for their accurate work- 
manship and well chosen materials. All exposed parts 
are of Genuine White Pine. In your spring building, use 
these economical frames. 


Write For Interesting Booklet 
We have prepared a booklet giving full information 
on Andersen window and door frames. It’s free; when 
you write for it send your Lumber Dealer’s name and 
address. 




















Andersen Lumber Company 
Frame Manufacturers 


South Stillwater, Minn, 


Dept. E-6 











the amount of yellow may be taken as an 
index of the length of time that the hen 
has not been laying. If the bill is yellow 
only at the mouth the hen has stopped 
within the last day or two. If the entire 
bill is yellow, she has not layed for a 
few days. Both yellow bill and yellow 
gs denote the hen which is loafing on the 
b for some time. 
\nother sign of the poor hen which a 
years ago was considered a good one | 
that of the time of moulting. If she | 
its in the summertime she is not | 
paring for winter laying; she, too, is 
fing, and should not be kept. 
(hese two characteristics are the basis | 
this type of culling. However, the head 
the hen may often be taken as an indica- | 
of whether or not she is laying, or a | 

| producer. If the head is long and | 
rrow—a crow’s head—or large and | 
rse with a comb more resembling that 

. cock than a hen, one is almost safe in 
suming that the hen is a_ boarder. 
pecially if these symptoms are backed | 

’ by those mentioned before is the hen | 
eady to be disposed of. —M. C. J., Wis. | 


Good fencing protects the erops and 
reases the value of the farm. The 
ndition of the fence often indicates the 
nd of farmer the owner is. 





Wholesale Prices! 
Guaranteed Costs! By +: ~ on 
an toe Care Soe 
front and rear porches. 










See catalog. 











Save upto$2,000! 
Buy home Our 40% lower 


your at wholesale. Prices 
than a year ago. Today’s figures save you $500 to $2,000 and up. 
All materials furnished complete as specified — no extras. 
Mlleady Cut retind all sawing cutting and tng Cordon-Van Tine Co. 
Ready-Cut method —all sawing, cutting an i ma- 
chinery in 4 big mills—saves 17% lumber and up to 22 con. t 7315 pte Ne So 
struction costs. No waste or mistakes. Lumber not Ready- 
Cut ifdesired. Write for Book—“* Gordon-Van Tine Homes.” 
5,000 Building Material Bargains — Get our wholesale J. ~ 


before you build or repair, ber, paint, roofing hardware, State here what intend 
i c mailed FREE. — P"eend you 
~ 


' 

I 

i pao and we wil 
catalog. 

i 


ing, 


Gordon-VanTineCa 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back Address 


7315 Gordon Street Davenport, Towa 5 
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WHEN YOU WANT TO CROSS— 
DON’T! 


There is no poultry fallacy I know of 
that dies harder than this, that there is 
virtue in the crogs. The family the other 
side of the hill, which keeps White Leg- 
horns, sold a fine cockerel the other day 
to another neighbor who has Barred 
Rocks. The Barred Rocks kept pure for 
several years have not laid well. The 
Leghorn keeper is known for the number 
of eggs he gets. The difference in results 
is pencipally the difference in the kind of 
care given—I know conditions with both 
flocks—but the Barred Rock man says, 
“Leghorns sure do lay. I’m going to in- 
troduce some Leghorn blood.’ 

It’s a shame, because while doing the 
wrong thing he might be doing the right. 
He won’t get any more eggs, and he will 
have lighter dressed aealiey, and lower 
returns. What his flock really needs is 
better housing, and more intelligent man- 
agement of the feed problem. 

When a flock doesn’t lay well, nine out 
of ten poultrykeepers blame it onto the 
breed or the strain. Say, isn’t it so? And 
if the neighbor’s hens do lay exceptionally 
well, the breed or strain, not the poultry- 
keeper, gets the credit. 

I met up yesterday with a man who 
started farming last spring. He picked up 
a flock of one hundred or so, here and 
there. He has several different pure 
varieties and some mixed. I asked him 
what breed he had decided to breed from 
another year. 

“I’m going to mix ’em,” he said. “My 
dad’s hens always laid better than any 
others in Osoco county, and he de- 
liberately let them mix. Those mixed 
chickens sure were good layers? I’m going 
to have the same kind.” 

There is a lot in strain, but a real poul- 
trykeeper can take a poor strain and breed 
it into a good one, and a poor poultry- 
keeper will spoil the best laying strain 
that is going. And as for crossing and 
mixing, several million experiments, more 
or less, have been made in this direction, 
and the only ones that paid out are the 
several American breeds we have today. 
The poultrykeeper who monkeys with 
crossing and mixing is simply wasting his 
time. He is barking up the wrong tree. 
The right tree in almost all such cases is 
management methods. Any amateur 
poultrykeeper can study hard in that 
direction and make progress.—J. B., Colo. 


VEGETABLE PROTEIN FOR 
POULTRY 

Practical and experimental work with 
both chicks and old hens brings out the 
fact that vegetable proteins like those of 
ground soybean meal and cottonseed meal 
can take the place of animal proteins such 
as tankage and meatscrap in poultry feed- 
ing. Animal proteins, however, cannot be 
replaced unless the vegetable protein is 
supplemented by essential mineral ele- 
ments. Supplying the fowls with granu- 
lated bone has been found to be a 
way of supplying these elements when a 
vegetable protein is being fed. 


FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
(Continued from page 8) 

The movement to substitute a general 
sales tax for the proposed repeal of the 
excess profits tax has been defeated. In his 
recommendations to congress the secre- 
tary of the treasury refused to sanction the 
shift of taxation. Prior to this treasury 
announcement, however, the mobiliza- 
tion of western representatives and sena- 
tors had reached the point where they 
were sure to defeat the proposal. 

In letter of recommendations to congress 
with regard to the coming revenue revision 
the secretary of the treasury made the 
following suggestions. 

1. Repeal of the excess profits tax and 
the replacing of it by a flat tax on cor- 
porations or a modified tax on corporate 
profits to yield an aggregate revenue of 











U. S. ARMY 
Khaki Breeches 


90° 


Genuine Regulation Breeches, purchased 
all ~~ ST Ry sonditi 

are 

and just the thing for out door work, 

riding, hunting, motor cycling, fishing, 

farming and camping. 

Sizes 26-27-28-29-30-31-32-33-34 














U. S. ARMY BELTS (new) - - D(C 


U. S. ARMY KHAKI SHIRTS $] 45 
2 large pockets. Absolutely new and ° 
perfect. All sizes. 


U. S. ARMY CANVAS LEGGINS 75° 
All sizes. Guaranteed waterproof. 


U. S. ARMY SPIRAL PUTTEES 90° 
Will fit any leg. Guaranteed waterproof. 


| MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


ARMY SUPPLY CO. 


631 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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& USE THIS HITCH 
ror 
ALL IMPLEMENTS 


The Chief of Guides and Hitches 


Cherokee Chief of Tractor Guides saves one man’s time, by controlling the 
Tractor from the implement seat. With it, you can steer the tractor, change gears, 
feed fuel or control governor and handle clutch. Cherokee Chief of Implement 
Hitches turns square field corners, adjustable to either side, or inten different rigid 
positions. Also used with swinging draw-bar for short turns, either way. Both 
Guide and Hitch fit any implement.Fully Guaranteed. Write for description and price. 


CHEROKEE GUIDE COMPANY, DEPT. B, CHEROKEE, IOWA 



















MOTORCYCLES AND PARTS 
SHoor Witnout Norse pein ae Mere 


bonds ated at face value. Two cent 
M a xi m G un stamp for descriptive circular. , 


; - = - : ——- yidson threespeed twin «!cr- 
Use a Maxim Silencer and hunt without scaring game ~ 300 O10 s 
away.Get rid of that loud report your gun makes. tric m Is of 1920, at $ 00, 191 at 


tellin Ghe anus andl chect qiape Gihassine Gon tend . $755 On 1918 at $200.00, and 1917 at 
not care to hunt. Fine also for shooting at mark without days, | ts this 
disturbing neighborhood Has no effect on accuracy “aa . wider 
gun. More hunters and marksmen are adopting Maxim _ Rant SeS.08 uy poy At . - € -s 
Silencers every day. Send 6c stam ps for booklet relating Davidson Catalogue, 38 Fane arie} 

surprising success of hunters using Silencers, also WISCONSIN CYCLE SALES ‘co Dept. R. 
log Silencers, made for any rifle and most pistols. Se reoal Ave., Milwaukee, Wis pt. 


Toa tomestoad Aves tera tee Onscse and largest dealers in the northwest. 
= for salable farms 
FACT OR Forks, 8 Assorted—po 2 alike. — seleo- | HAVE C ASH BUYERS wi —s pric . 


tion 25e each wit dl With $1.00 each.| MORRIS HM. PERKINS, 610 Guitar Ridg., Columbia 


Free literature showi icture of tools. 
PROCESS TOOL CO., SALINA, KANSAS Successful Farming advertisers are reliable. 
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between $400,000,000 and $500,000,000 a 
year. 

“ 2. Adjustment of the income tax rates 
to vield practically the same amount as 
at present. The principal suggestion is the 
lowering of the surtax to about 40 per- 
cent for 1921 and 33 percent thereafter. 
No relief for the “small fry’ is in sight. 

3. Retention of specific sales taxes and 
excise taxes, including the transportation 
tax but the repeal of the ‘‘nuisance tax,” 
like the soda fountain tax, ete. 

4. New taxes in the shape of an in- 
creased stamp tax or a license tax on the 
use of automobiles to bring in about 
$400,000,000. 

Probably most people who pay taxes 
are not aware that nearly four-fifths of this 
vear’s expenditure by the government will 
go for four items. Treasury figures show 
that of the estimated expenditure of 
$5,000,000,000 for the current year, 
$3,500,000,000 will go to support the war 
ind navy establishment, to pay compensa- 
tion due the roads under the transporta- 
tion aet and to pay interest on the public 
debt. For the first nine months of this 
vear the following sums have been spent 
on these items: 

For the war department $850,000,000. 

For the navy department $500,000,000. 

For payment to the railroads $600,- 
000,000. 

For interest on debt $650,000,000. 

Little relief from these expenditures is 
n sight. The estimates for the army and 
navy next year reach one billion dollars. 
{nother $500,000,000 must be paid the 
railroads in 1922 and no part of the public 
debt is being retired. Secretary Mellon 

iys: 

“The nation cannot continue to spend 

t this shocking rate. The country is 
staggering under the existing burden of 
taxation and debt and clamoring for 
gradual relief from war taxation.” 


A POULTRY HOUSE FLOOR 

I am figuring on putting concrete floor 
in my hen house in place of an earth floor 
which is there now. How thick should a 
poultry house floor be?—E. J., Neb. 

If the poultry house stands on ground 
thoroly drained on which the soil is always 
iry, you can use a plain concrete floor 
three inehes or three and a half inches 
thick very satisfactorily. But ordinarily, 
unless special precautions are taken to 
insure good drainage, such a floor may be 
damp, and dampness is very harmful in the 
poultry house. One of the best floors we 
know of is constructed by thoroly draining 
the ground where the poultry house 
stands, then covering the floor area with 
a layer of sand, gravel or cinders. Lay 
hollow building tile flat on the leveled 
sand or cinder layer, leaving one-fourth 
to one-half inch spaces between the blocks. 
Cover the blocks with a smooth layer one 
inch thick of sand and cement concrete. 


KINGSLEY TRADING COMPANY 
FAILS 








The Kingsley Trading Company, 3852 
Cottage Grove Avenue, Tinne has gone 
into the hands of a receiver. 

While Suecessful Farming does not 
undertake any responsibility in the case 
of bankrupt Goncerns, we are endeavoring 
to give every possible assistance to our 
readers in presenting their claims. We 
have taken the matter up with Judge Car- 
penter of the U. S. District Court for the 
Northern District of Ilimois, Federal 
Say Chicago; and with the receiver, 
Frank M. MeKey, First National Bank 
Building, Chieago. 

(ny claims should be presented direct 
to the receiver. We are not informed as to 
‘he assets of the company, or as to whether 
or not they will be able to pay out all 

ims. It will save time if you swear to 
vour claim before a notary public before 
filing it with the receiver. Almost any 
notary public can furnish you with 
necessary blanks. 
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ton Rifle offer. A good rifle without cost 
to you. SuccessfulF arming, 110 Success Bidg, DesHoines, Ia. 


TAI Tf you have an Invention write 
INVEN our beok, “HOW TO 
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federal farmloan 
elelaten 


Farmers Should Buy 
Federal Farm Loan Bonds 


EDERAL Farm Loan Bonds are safe. They are 

secured by first mortgages on productive farms, the 
kind of assets with which you are already familiar, and 
in addition they are guaranteed jointly by the 12 Federal 
Land Banks with acombined capital of over $24,000,000. 

Federal Farm Loan Bonds pay 5% interest—a better 
net income than from most farms rented to tenants. 

Federal Farm Loan Bonds are tax-free. The principal 
is exempt; likewise the income from it. 

Federal Farm Loan Bonds are staple. They bring a 
steady, dependable income twice a year, good seasons 
and bad, are A-1 security for loans, and are easily and 
quickly convertible into cash. 


Farmers who buy Federal Farm Loan Bonds help to 


build a farmers’ national co-operative banking system.’ 
These bonds can be had in denominations of $100,' 


$500, $1000 and $5000, either coupon or registered form, 
Keep your money out of “blue sky” schemes. Put it 


where it will be safe and help to build up the whole 
farming business. Buy Federal Farm Loan Bonds and 
encourage your neighbors and farm help to buy them, 


You can buy Federal Farm Loan Bonds from 
any Federal Land Bank 


Springfield,Mass. St. Louis, Mo. Louisville, Ky. Columbia, S.C. 
New Orleans, La, Berkeley, Cal. St. Paul, Minn. Houston, Texas 
Wichita, Kansas Omaha, Nebr. Baltimore, Md. Spokane, Wash. 
Send today for free bulletin giving detailed information 
as to these bonds. Add the st Federal Land 


Bank. Talk it over with your county agent or secre+ 
tary of your local national farm loan association, 


FEDERAL FARM LOAN BOARD 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT + WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Travel in 


arches, etc. 


How easy it is 
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GET THIS 
BOOKLET 


“Bent Bones Make 
Frantic Peet. "’ Star- 
ding information 
about the physical 
results of wearing 
wrong shoes. Free. 


18 High Street 


Uniess stamped 
like this # is net 


Let Feet 


WHat a pity—and how un- 
necessary —to abuse nature 


by wearing shoes that distort the 
feet, bend the bones out of shape, 
and bring on corns, bunions, 
callouses, ingrowing nails, fallen 


looking shoes that ‘‘let the feet 
grow as they should’’—the 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


UCATO 
HOE@. 


200. U5. Par. one, 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 









RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
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Both sensible 

and good-looking — 
this men's 
Educator 


Boston, Mass, 
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Washington, D.C. or 
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Homeseekers’ Fares |™ 


First and Third Tuesdays, each 


Joseph, Leavenworth and Kansas 
City, to Union Pacifie System poin 

in Idaho, Utah and Montana; in 
Washington and Oregon east of Cas- 
cade Mountains, Final limit, 21 
Stopovers at all points withia 


in Coaches or Tourist Sleepers. 
For full information, about fares 


Supervisor of Agriculture, Room 172 
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to October, inclusive, 
Council Bluffs, St. 


territory. Good only 


ly to R. A. Smith. 
Bidg., Omaha, Ned. 
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| LETTERS AND COMMENT | 


This Gogestment t of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and uafaverabie. The 
— herein ex by_our a ace 
not necessarily our views. We 
agree with them ¢ or with us. We will 
many reasonable letters as our space 








GETS ACQUAINTED 
I read your bulletin with interest. Some funny 
ones, some good ones, we profit by them all in a 
way, a * can me uainted with our 
people. some of the ideas about booze 
tthe Govil dies hard. ) The school question is in- 


teresting; glad some parts of the country are tak- 
ing hold the way they are.—F. 8. 

My, how we did love those instructions for the 
organdy flowers and surprised all our friends by the 
ones we made. Everything is in ing and good. 
—Mrs. J. A. P. 

th FEEL LIKE NEIGHBORS 

ope 


tte —~Tf4 ty 
~ lundly letters. Really, they make me f 
ke we are almost © the itl but I 

must think of us like —~ | boy who was 

for the first time to a h pope to visit a sick aunt. 

On returning home he ow pa oe — that ‘it 

was the quietest place he had 

was in bed and nothing doing.” - ow I wish to 

assure you that we are A, 2A, mu me gene emi be 
have done 


interest of your splendi 
tating g, but fave failed to 


a lot of thinking and 
turn it over to B= Sam wi vith = two-cent stamp. 
At any rate, mother says we — "t get along without 
it and as she is past seventy-five she bm agli dng to know. 
We take a special interest in the po 
ing, in fact, everything that aga Lm Lae 
ing” stands for. It has taken a long time, but the the 
farmers are waking up at last that it pays to give 
their stock and ay a ™m clean i Saas to 
live in. The agricultural department always has 
much of interest and real help. The boys’ ’ and gi girls’ 
club department is fine, also the splendid help for 
the crip; ~ a and the hnehold 
ment. The Place for the Ideal Home.” 
I shall EK those letters with interest, but sup- 
I will have to take it all out in “thinking.”— 
Mrs. L. A., Ohio. 
Comment: We wish it were oer + to make all 
our readers feel like neighbors.—Edi 


SUGGESTS A CLUB FOR WOMEN 

I want to ask you why ou do not start a farm 
woman's club just as you have the ’ and 
clubs, and give us women a lift as well. I want to 
tell you right now that y= 4 percent of the i 
women are as bad off as the children, especi 
those who ph families, for it takes all all he 
chickens, eye and utter we can raise to set the 
table and help dress the children. 

If we need an nything extra, or clothes, we must 
ask our husbands for every cent and if he is not 
going to buy something for the farm we get it, 
and if he is, we go without and it is harder to ask 
for money and know that he is wondering i we 
spend it than to go without the things we 

Now we women keep a sow ow ry on the 
milk and dish water and stuff from the garden 
which usually goes to waste on oa A farm and 
could make a little on the It has always been 
my ae toowna Holstein cow but how 
am I going to get it the way things are?. If I owned 
a sow myself uld pay for her with the pigs and 
then save money after that and purchase a pure- 
bred Holstein registered cow that would give me a 
start; besides I could k my sow to help me while 
I get a start. I do so wis chien ene 

too, and make farm life more of a 

pt for us renters who have to li 
of buildings and do most anything to get ahead, 

We live in a house now that we catch about eight 

d'and Tpack all the water to wash, scrubs 

a pack all the water to wash, scrub, cook 

from the house 


ou 
en 


and drink from a ra athe 7 
and nothing but oy = way except in summer 
when it is girl got a loan from 
bunch of pi no nips Gab eat aaah toe has a nice 


7 of sot Beri one has eight and the other nine.— 


a heey vot Su ful Farming BOY 
issue 0 ecessf ‘armi: apgrased a 

mT signed E. oa ne 
ex-service men and Sch hint ke I heartily agree. Any 
oo minded citizen of our great country who would 

that either he or she were not in favor of a 
suliler bonus deserves only criticism. My sister 
and I were alone on a farm of two hundred acres 
while our only brother willingly served his country 
for sixteen months in the world war. We were 
unable to aw his place pelted the LT - but p 
could, and id, take his behind 
plow, and i. ony Ae was called to go, ag went. » 
our theighborhood were young men of war age who 
had claimed exemption and remained at home, oe 
if we were obliged to employ one of them todo work 
which we had never done on the farm, 
not understand, we must pay them three dollars 
per day and more. ey named the number of 
Gelkion hours and suited themselves about the 
speed at which they moved. Yet you will hear some 
men whose sons remained safely at home saying 
they are not in favor of a soldier bonus, alt! 


} ) reap 
y was working unceasingly for one 


rea] | its infancy and a smal 


did | for all that is 


they | Like it fine. 
a fat harvest from high prices while | h 


, and am ready and 
willing to reward those fellows who faced 
the guns so that we might remain in peace at hom: 
and our beautiful country saved from the ravages 
which have befallen France and 

favored its 


dollar per day. Jou stanpare, 


Mr. itor, those brave feilows wish to drop 
subject of war and forget, but don't you think 
can more forget with a full purse tha: 
= hy —y we appreciate 
their efforts hy ty them a bonus or n: 
} ay the band plays the * Star Spangled Banner” 
Ba Cha inte Sat Noneatly ea, Mar ket 
2 Pe ee A Country Girl, Wis 
Grmments torial comment appended t. 
the letter of M. E. T. took no stand whatever i: 
to soldiers’ bonus. The comment relate: 
to the soldier’s complaint about the seemin 
jae of appreciation now shown and shown ev: 
upon Oe the Jnr a of the so These veteran 3 


& 


ecided dislike for a fuss being made ov 
them and ro public soon caught the spirit of the 
men and refrained. In regard to iers’ bonus 


we are for it if the men want it. All soldiers a: 
not agreed on this, but we do believe they deserve 1 
bonus. The home workers got a bonus. In j oN 
to the soldiers they ought to have it also.— 


WHY FARMERS BOUGHT BLUE oY 
The editorial oe gy OE a Goes $ for ie e 

Soul” was very good. ue ws will help a 
toward eliminating the bad Javestments but al 
bere sky laws sees Save a Fp b in them, for 
corporations from payi ivide ror 
—- f of sale of stock or by, ‘hiring money. In 
the latter I cannot say farmers’ corporations have 
been guiltless. The reason I think the farmer has 
bought so much blue sky stock is this, that farming 
is a trade or profession by itself and investments and 
finance is ano The question is what should 
a farmer invest in? The answer is safe bonds 
and mortgages. Another thing we do not take into 
consideration when investing is t we get 
epidemics in organizing corporations of certain 
pa A few years ago it was companies, 

then it was tire companies, motors war brides 

After the war it was © A or companic: 
by next? I think only way the farmer wil! 


lower freight rates is ting the different 
armers’ organizations to it for lower freight 
rates before the Interstate Commis- 
sion. That is what labor and the presi- 


dents do.—V. M. M., Wis. 


GIVES FARM BUREAU ADVICE 
people that are not 
Bureau. The 
‘in sell his products in 
consumers need its help 


in bringing = to a es ho pessing thru 
t m as it 
does at present. 


he hands of so many speculati 
Now that the Farm Bureau is well organized 
there are two oat factors for it to 
be maintained. One is the handling of farmers 
marketing problems in a —— sense way, and, 
for so new and so large an organization, this is 
being eg wy The ‘other f factor that wil! 
bear largely on organization is 
the —- of coatidanse that the farmers have in 
it. to put money into - 
ee . ay Ly they are kept informed, i 
, how an money is bei will adey 
Every county organization should a detailed 
pesounn “: its Sesame cach, member. of Co. 
ureau in the county each year. ccompaning this 
list should be a summarized account of the state 


and national nizations showing how the money 
is expended. niess this meth — or. something 
similar that answers the same is used, the 


Farm poe will follow the the dodo and and the buffalo. 
—L. D., Minn. 


FROM INFANT TO GIANT 
Silom © Sent eaeten Ser your peuet Byes is 
per but to me it looked 
promising andi has made good even far above 1 
expectations. It has grown now to be a husky 
giant, ous 2 and fearless, standing up fearlessly for 
— Se considers right and truth, fighting against 
and wrong-doing, everything ¢ hat cameunder 
its aunuetiee I and many more with me re- 
joiced oui when Mr. "Meredith was appointed 
secretary of agriculture for we knew that he was 
not only b to fill that office to — re 
also brought into it his own sterling worth, his 
integrity and broad-mi his wide ex- 
perience and fearlessness; we naturall looked for 
to drop and we were not Gieappointed 
either, for the seed (free seed if you z please) graft 
rong slumped and i ft oe —* = itself Bove er 
ira le 


resurrect and 

things seowes suit. But back to nr F. again. It 
is not only the owner and publisher of a great 
paper that Pv= Bos its success, but also the staf 
with which he surrounds lf, have the poner or 
with him. We may and do differ in some things 
but as I follow the dictates of my own conscience 
so do I allow other persons to do the same. That 
does not alter the principle that the paper stands 
and great and ee it does ® 
great deal of good for the people whose homes '' 
enters every month as an instructive and welcom’ 
guest.—H. P. J. 


Am a reader of 8. F. for seven or cieht 1c 
It comes regular and fi ne 
nt efficient in the way of iesios 83 
—J. A. B., Oil. 
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all those places where individual 
necessity. 
just as great as this one. 





There are twenty-five styles and sizes of Delco-Light to 
fit every need of farms and coun 
ighting plants are a 
Each model represents at its price a value 






IKE all other Delco-Light 

plants, this model at 
$295 has the famous valve- 
in-head, four-cycle, air- 
cooled motor. It is self- 
cranking; there is only one 
place to oil; it runs on 
kerosene; it is economical 
and easy to operate. 


Remember that Delco-Light 
plants have long ago passed 
the experimental etage. More 
than 135,000 are now in use. 
Years of Delco-Light engineer- 
ing development, together with 
the experience gained from 
over 135,000 users have com- 
bined to produce the value 


that is represented in all Delco- 
Light Products. 


A Delco-Light plant enables 
anyone to have the anvantages 
of electricity. It brings abund- 


ant electric light to replace 
the dirty, dangerous lamps 
and lanterns. It furnishes 
power for the water supply 
system, to save the weary 
drudgery of pumping and 
carrying water. It provides 
power for runni ng the churn 
and separator and electricity 
to operate the iron and wash- 
ing machine. 


Don’t wait any longer for 
the labor-saving, time-saving 
and money-saving conven- 
iences that Delco-Light pro- 
vides. Install it now and let 
it pay for itself in the next 
few months, when your time 


will be most valuable. 


Find out more about Delco- 
Light plants. Let us send you 
a catalog and tell you what 
Delco-Light can do for you. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


homes, stores, and 


DAYTON, OHIO 
















Please send me catalog and 
information on Delco. 
Light. 
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TEN GALLONS " 
OF STERILIZER F REE 
We will send 
you a sample 
powder to dissolve 
in water and make 
ten gallons of the 
ideal disinfecting 
solution that pre- 
vents food spoil- 
age, reduces the 
bacterial count in 
ea” milk and destroys 
disease germs. 


STERILAC 


Disinfects — Deodorizes — Sterilizes 


Many times as effective as carbolic act yet so 
safe you can use it to purify drinking water for 
live stock or the home. Ideal for removing di- 
sease bacteria from all kinds of food-handling 
equipment; cream separators; milking machines; 
kicchen utensils and machinery; tables, shelves, 
floors; feeding and watering troughs and livestock. 

Sterilac does not injure rubber or metal—is 
non-irritating and non poisonous. Withstands 
hot weather from 10 to 50 times longer than 
other disinfectants. 


COSTS ONE CENT A GALLON 
Bottle to make 75 gal. $1.00; to make 300 gal. 
$3.00. Comes asa powder—no loss from breakage, 
or freezing in transit, no heavy freight charges. 
lve in water as you need it. 
Ask your dealer or write us for freesample, TODAY. 
Dealers Wanted 
THE ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
1798 Lawrence Ave. Chicago 








FREE 




















“Ree” Cluster Metal 5i ingles. V-Crimp, Corru- 
St Seam, Pain or Galvanized Roof- 

‘ Sidings, seared, Sate ete., direct to you 

at -Bottom Factory Prices. Positivel) greatest 
offer ever made. 


Edwards “Reo”’ Metal Shingles 


cost less; outiast three ordinary roofs. ae 
er repairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 
low prices. and free 
samples. We Sell direct 
from factory to youand 
save you money. Ask 
for Book No.156 , 


LOW PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices on Resdy-Made 
Fire-Proof Stee! Garages. Set 
Up any Book, svawinm styles 

ec styles. 
FR EDWakRDS MFG. Go.. 


606-656 Pike 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 


Samples & 
|Roofing Book 





> —to send for 
? illustrated ~ AW. 


It tells how in a few 
weeks you can earn from 
$150 to $400a monthin the 
Auto and Tractor business. 


7 Be Your Own Boss. At 
small] cost learn to be an ex- 
pert mechanic by the 
System of working on real cars. 
_] Use tools not Simply 
/f send your name and address to- 
day, a card will do, forour 
Free book and 27 e- 7 reproductions of 
machine shop work, ete. 's Go---Write Now! 
EMORY 3. SWEENEY, 


LEARN A TRADE~ 


SCHOOL OF AUTO TRACTOR AMATION 
51 S Y BLDG KANSAS CITY.MO “ 


OTTAWA 













baresina, 








Read all of the advertisements in this issue. 








KEEPING ROSES HEALTHY 

Last summer nearly all the roses in this 
vicinity were badly injured by a small 
worm that ate the leaf until but a web of 
fibers remained. Where the bushes were 
not promptly sprayed most of the fcliage 
was killed and as some of them were at- 
tacked the same way the previous summer 
and weakened this attack finished them. 
Where spraying was done as soon as the 
attack n but littl damage was 
noticed, and this showed that the spray 
was effective. Arsenate of lead was used 
in most cases. 

One year mildew destroyed the foliage 
on nearly all the crimson rambler roses 
and many other roses that were subject 
to this trouble. Many roses are ve 
resistant and escape unless mildew is 
especially bad and is neglected until it 
becomes thoroly established. It is a rapid 
worker and it does not take it long to 
spread over the whole rose garden when 
it gets a start, tho it is easy to man 

Spraying with lime-sulphur solution 
ordmary summer strength or with bor- 
deaux mixture, into which a tab 


level full of arsenate of lead has been 
mixed will be a good re for both of 
these troubles. The lime-sulphur or bor- 


deaux will prevent or destroy mildew or 
any other fungus disease, while the 
arsenate of lead will kill any eating insects. 
The lime sulphur is equally for the 
soft sucking insects and scale, tho the 
bordeaux is not very effective as an in- 
secticide. 

Mildew can be | ‘led by sulphur sifted 
or dusted over the foliage but it has no 
value as a preventive measure since it will 
not stick to the foliage. Either of the 
other mixtures will stick well and will last 
for two or three weeks safely even if some 
rain falls. Of course I would not risk it 
with a very hard rain if there was much 
danger of an attack of mildew, for it does 
so much damage so quickly that preven- 
tion is very important. 

One important help in keeping roses 
thrifty is plenty of plantfood in the soil. 
The roots of the rose are wiry and they 
do best in a rather heavy clay soil but 
manure can be applied to the surface often 
and worked in an inch or two. Bonemeal 
is one of the best fertilizers for the rose 

arden, and for quick results a top dress- 
ing of nitrate of soda sprinkled lightly over 
the surface and stirred in will be found ef- 
fective. The nitrate of soda is a nitrogen 
fertilizer and gives the leaves a dark rich 
color as well as causing the plant to grow 
faster. It is the weaker plants that give 
way to insects and must diseases first, and 
this feeding will often make them show 
little effects where otherwise they would 
suffer. Mildew is just as bad and probably 
some worse on the softer wood of fed 
plants.—L. C., Kan. 


FERNS IN SUMMER 

Most flower lovers grow ferns for the 
window, but a great many have a wro 
idea of the best way to make them beauti- 
ful. I have known many fine ferns to be 
kept always straggly looking and lacking 
in vigor just by the system of growing. 
Ferns should make their growth in summer 
and grow but little in winter, yet most 
growers will try to keep them growing in 
winter and will often let them remain so 
dry in summer that the fronds turn yellow. 
It is true that ferns kept dry in summer 
will try to make a growth in winter if kept 
moist, and if the soil is rich and the 


light fairly good will do quite well, but | 


they would be much finer if they made 
their growth in summer and under favor- 
able soil and moajsture conditions. 
light is poor and the soil hard or lacking 
in fertility in winter they will send up 
weak fronds that will have but sparse 
foliage. 

Ferns are surface rooters, and a shallow 
pot is best for them, but it should have 
considerable surface room. A mellow soil 


made rich is ideal. I prefer to get leaf 
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NEW CENTURY 


SPARK PLUGS 


FROM FACTORY TO USER 


How dowe do it? By selling direct to 
you by mail. This enables us to produce 
a high grade, tested and guaranteed spark 
plug, and to save you one-half. Send us 
ONE DOLLAR, your address and MAKE 
of car, and receive by return mail two New 
Century Spark Plugs. Splendid service 
at a low price. 


NEW CENTURY COMPANY 


338 Newbury St. Boston 17, Mass. 


re 
Baseball Outfit Given 


For a little of your 
spare time. With this 
outfit you 
can soon get all the 
boys interested in 
baseball and have a 
nye = 
in game in the 
Every boy should 


. Let us tell you how 
4t-F outfit without 
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mold for a third at least of the soil. I 
fill the pees of the oa fern anh - 

avel for drainage, and if deeper pots are 
gras used fill half full with some light 
drainage. Cinders are ideal for this. Char- 
eoal will do even better for it aoe the 
coil sweet as well. Bonemeal is a splendid 
fertilizer for ferns, and any prepared 
»lantfood will do well if used asdirected. 
“Ferns like plenty of moisture when 
growing in summer and yet the soil should 
not be kept soggy. Ordinarily there is 
very little danger of overwatering ferns 
when they are growing fast and the house 
is well ventilated in summer, provided the 
drainage is There is much more 
danger of light watering done often pene- 
trating just slightly and leaving the most 
of the soil dry, which quickly draws the 
moisture from the surface and robs the 
ferns. Water enough to soak the soil 
thru and then wait until the soil is not 
wet to give another watering. 

Feeding with prepared plantfood as 
directed, or with ammonia, a teaspoonful 
to a gallon of water, and increasing to a 
tablespoonful when they are used to it, 
applying once a week, will keep them 
growing rapidly, and make the foliage a 
rich green and well filled out. As the cold 
weather approaches stop feeding, and 
gradually reduce the water, and in winter 
keep well on the dry side to keep them as 
nearly dormant as possible, but do not 
let them get dry enough to cause the 
foliage to take a yellow tint. They need 
rest and willremain fine all winter.—L. C. 


WEAK SPOTS IN WEED LAWS 
Continued from page 14 
find out the department has never made 
it plain as to just what different weeds 
should be cut. As the law stands, it tells 
what I must do but does not specify when 
I must do it. It leaves that pretty largely 
to my own judgment and I’m liable to err 
because I’m no specialist on weeds. You 

n see that I’m cutting my weeds. That’s 
evidence of good faith, at least. I might be 

ble to show justification for not having 

t them earlier. I’ve been short of help 

summer. That’s why I say the chances 

‘fifty fifty’ that a jury might not fine 

me if the case got into court.” 
he situation indicated suggests another 
t is somewhat similar. Transportation 
corporations possess extensive holdings in 
ther “right of way” thru farming sec- 
Everyone knows that a corporation 
f this kind presents a formidable proposi- 
on for any township official to handle 
when it comes to such a matter as compel- 
ing them to cut weeds on their property. 

“We tried it once and became utterly 
discouraged,” stated one such official. 

The law is plain enough, but the com- 
pany tired us out. Besides, we didn’t have 
public sentiment back of us. Property 
holders in the township whose land lay 
considerable distance from the railroad 
didn’t like the idea of piling up a big ex- 
pense account over a matter that would 
appear to benefit only those whose hold- 
ings lay next the railroad. We had to 
give it up. The railroad cuts its weeds 
‘bout once a year—usually late in the 
season. There is a pretty rank growth of 
hem in many places and I don’t blame 
farmers whose land lies just over the fence 
irom feeling pretty sore over the matter. 
| don’t know what we can do, however, 
inless we go to more expense than the 
township feels is justifiable.” 

[t would appear that weeds, like the 
poor, are destined always to be with us. 
l'very farmer's fight agaist them must be 

rompted by two considerations—his own 

‘are and that of others. Thrift, if it 

present, should take care of the first. 
Publie spirit ought to be effective in the 
econd instance. After that weed super- 

‘ers must be depended upon to get such 
ction as 1s possible under existing statutes. 
If these have loop holes they should be 
)/ugged up with new legislation. The fight 
cuinst weeds must go on. 
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Service Beyond Price 


The ears of the people are 
within your call; their voices 
are within your hearing. 
From near neighbor to dis- 
tant cities and villages, mil- 
lions of slender highways 
made alive by speech con- 
verge within the small com- 
pass of your telephone. 


Telephone service cannot 
be estimated by usual values. 
Imagine how complete a re- 
vision of our methods of liv- 
ing and working would have 
to be made if the telephone 
ceased to operate. 


Disasters, both personal 
and to whole communities, 
are daily prevented by the 








One Policy 


e Company hs. 
Al29 Chicago 
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ILSON CELEBRATED MILLS. 
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And all directed toward Better Service 








telephone. And this guard- 
ianship is a part of its cease- 
less service. 


Glad tidings are forever 
streaming over the telephone. 
The meeting of national 
crises, the accomplishment of 
vast business undertakings, 
the harmonizing of a nation’s 
activities; these compose a 
portion of the telephone ser- 
vice which is beyond price. 


But the miracle of the tele- 
phone is realized in the emer- 
gency when it is so vital to 
health, happiness and success 
as to put its value beyond 
price. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


One System 






GET RID OF SPARROWS 


50 sparrows will eat a bushel of 
ain a month. Save grain and poultry 
5 rotect fruit trees end song birds, 
EVER-SET SPARROW TRAP 
This trap has a record.catch of sixty-five spar- 
a 
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SHOE AKER’S POULTRY 


° ID ALMANAC FOR 1921 
life, telle 


chickens, poul 
Money back if not satisfied. 
C. C. Shoemaker, Box 931, Freeport, TH. 
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BACK TO THE OLD HOME 
HAT a world of meaning in those 
W ive short words! Father and 


mother stand out in the yard 
shading their eyes with their hands, and 
look far down the road for son or daughter 
who have been away for several months, 
and are now coming back to the old home 
for a visit. 

As they drive up, the old dog knows 
them, too, and runs out to meet them. 
The old folks are overjoyed to have 
their children back again, and do every- 
thing in their power to make their visit a 
pleasant one. They have been very 
lonely for the past few months, and have 
anxiously looked forward to this visit. 
Everything 
is ready for the 
dinner mother 
has prepared 
with her own 
hands, know- 
ing the favor- 
ite dish of this 
son or that 
daughter. And 
such pies! The 
kind we ate 
when we were 
children. 
Mother sets 
them down to 
a dinner fit for 
any king or 
queen 

After dinner 
they go over 
the farm to- 
gether. The 
children note 
some changes 
here and there, 
but it is still 
the same old 
home; the 
home where 
they were 
brought up, 
and they are 
glad to be back 
again. Father 
and mother 
seem young 
again as they 
point out this 
or that change, 
or some improvement they have made. 

Who could miss such pleasures as these? 
No one who loves father, mother and the 
old home. Now is the time to make these 
visits. Make them as often as possible. 
Ihe time will soon come when we cannot 
do this. Father and mother are getting old, 
and before many years, they will not be 
there to welcome us when we drive down 
the road and stop at the old home where 
we spent the happy days of our child- 
hood. So now is the time to visit father, 
mother and the dear old home we love so 
well.—R. L. 


HOME IMPROVEMENTS A GOOD 
INVESTMENT 
Money spent for home conveniences is 
a good investment according to Missouri 
farm women. Mrs. Allen Soper of Saline 
county states, ““The modern conveniences 
we have save money by saving time, the 
expense of extra help and the health of 
the users. They are worth the cost.” 
“As to the initial cost, that should not 
be considered,”’ according to Mrs. R. T 
Pence, another Saline county woman. 
Anything that saves a woman’s strength 
and time, as does running water in the 











home, cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents.” Mrs. Frank Clayton, a Carroll 
county woman says, “I could not get along 
without the water in the home even tho 
its cost were twice as much.” Mrs. 
Clayton thinks it would pay big to equip 
the renters home with modern improve- 
ments. A bigger rental could be charged 
and the increased production would more 
than pay the bill. Modern improvements 
in a city home will double its rental value, 
and such improvements in the country 
would certainly attract the highest class 
of renters. Modern improvements in the 
country home are not only a good invest- 
ment from a money standpoint, but they 








Goodbye! We're off to town today 

To sell a load of clover hay! 

Goodbye! We're off! We just can’t stay 
A moment more, you see! 


We're off to buy a dress for Mother, the 

And half a dozen toys for Brother,— 

A watch for Dad, and many other 
Things for you and me! 





improve the health conditions, increase 
the efficiency 
and comfort 
and add to the 
contentment 
of the entire 
family which 
is most im- 
portant of @il. 
Contentment 
in the home 
means happi- 
ness and joy 
for all. Dis- 
contentment 
results in nag- 
ging, unhappi- 
ness, melan- 
cholia, and in- 
efficiency. 
Mrs. A. M. 
Walker, a Linn 
county woman 
states, ‘‘We 
added our con- 
veniences 
when we re- 
modeled our 
house, but we 
consider the 





GIDDAP AND GOODBYE) money well 


spent. Our 
family has 
been in much 
better health 
since we have 


conven- 
iences, and I 
really — could 


not do with- 
out them for I 
do not have the strength.” “‘We have had 
a furnace, also water and lighting systems 
for ten years and not a day passes but 
what I am thankful for them and wonder 
how so many do without them,” says Mrs. 
M. L. Hall of Montgomery county, Mis- 
souri. “While each convenience adds 
its share to the comfort and health of the 
family, the water system is the greatest 
of all labor-saving devices, and it is one 
that adds vitally to the health, comfort 
and happiness of the family. Where we 
have health, comfort and happiness, which 
comes from a modern home, both the 
young and the old folks are content to stay 
on the farm,” is Mrs. Hall’s version. 

Too many farmers have an idea that 
home improvements are not good invest- 
ments because they cannot see a money 
return. This is a great mistake for there 
can be no better investment than for 
equipment that protects the health of our 
families and adds to their comfort and 
happiness. With good health, happiness 
and contentment in a home, uction 
is bound to reach its highest —E. W 


—Martha Hart. 


Back your ambition by energy and grit 
and it is pretty sure to materiales 
























































































DAYLIGHT MANTLES 
Ten for $1.00 
Farmers everywhere are find- 
ing that they get better and 
more economical lighting when 
their gasoline lamps are fitted 
withLindsay. Daylight Mantles. 
On any lamp these mantles 
shrinkless and give longer serv- 
ice than any other kind. Buy 
them at your dealer’s, price, 
ten for $1.00, or by mail from 
nearest office. Your money 
back if they don’t satisfy. 
Dealers, write for proposition. 


Lendsay Light @mpany 


CHICAGO NEWYORK 



















RENFREW 
DEVONSHIRE 
“=-CLOTH = 





Renfrew colors aré woven in, not 
printed on. 
Ask your dealer to show you the 
neat stripes, pretty plaids, checks 
and plain shades, also white, in 
RENFREW DEVONSHIRE CLOTH. 
Look for the name 
RENFREW DEVONSHIRE CLOTH 
on the selvage and get the econ- 
omy cloth, 
If your dealer does not carry it— 
write us for samples and name of 
a dealer who can supply you. 


RENFREW MFG. CO. 
Established 1867 
Adams 











You can be quickly cured, if you 


ST. 


Send 10 cents for 283-page book on 
Stuttering, “tts Cause and Cure.” 














cured myself after 20 
1429Begue Bidg., 1147 N. | 


WATCHES © JV 


write you cost. Property sorened inioodionety tl price no: 





acceptable. Add. Turpish & Sons. 115 Stapleton, New York City 
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INTERCOMMUNITY CAMP 

Ten days on one of Iowa’s favorite 
lakes with all that that meansin boating, 
swimming and fishing, will cause many 
men and women from not only Iowa, but 
other states as well to plan for Inter- 
community Camp at the Y. W. C. A. 
North Central Field Camp, Lake Okoboji, 
lowa, July 11th to 20th, which is being 
set up thru the cooperation of the follow- 
ing eleven agencies: Farm Bureau thru 
state leaders and University Extension, 
\merican Sunday School Union, the Red 
Cross, Y. M. C. A., Y. W.C.A., Federated 
Womens Clubs, League of Women Voters, 
Sunday School Association, the Salvation 
Army, W. C. T. U. and the publie schools. 

Afternoons will be left free for recreation 
and mornings will be given to a program 
enka wholesome living, joyous 
playing and right thinking in the home 
as a basis for true community develop- 
ment. The practical demonstrations given 
during the ten days will be such as will 
make men and women say, “‘Let’s go back 
to the farm or to our littie town and try 

Mrs. R. H. Benham of Orchard Gardens, 
Minnesota, Field Chairman of the town 
and country committee of the Y. W. C. A., 
who is to be executive for the Inter- 
community Camp, says that the genuine 
friendliness of the countryside will char- 
acterize the eamp, while the two hundred 
men and women who can be accommodated 
on the ground; play and study together 
as one big family, interested in a fuller 
life for themselves and for their com- 
munities. 

Those who are interested in the ten days 
camp with its”program of recreation, in- 
spiration and helpfulness can secure 
further information by addressing “The 
Intercommunity Camp” at 1030 Nicollet 
\ve., Minneapolis, Minn. 


A BABY AND AUTO DRIVING 

[ had always been used to driving the 

ito when I wanted to get away from the 

rm, and especially had I always done 
farm errands for the men when they were 
busy. I wondered how it would be when 
baby came, for I had no intention of say- 
ing: “One of you men will have to drive 
today, I cannot drive and hold baby, you 
know.” 

[ looked at auto hammocks, but they 
did not appeal to me as being especially 


safe for a baby as active as mine. 

Then one day I thought of my la 
sized clothes basket, and I found it would 
fit in snugly on the floor of the machine 
in the back. 


[ called my doctor and asked if there 
was any reason why riding that way would 
be injurious to baby. He said, “None 
whatever,” tho he cautioned me about 
padding the clothes basket well with pil- 
lows, so the spine would not be jarred, 
and about baby’s eyes. I put one curtain 
on the back and laid baby in the basket 
with his head under that curtain. Thus 
there was no danger of the light being too 
strong for his eyes. 

\ll last summer I drove the machine 
with baby in the basket. He slept most of 
the time, and was much more comfortable 
than when I held him. In fact he rode so 
comfortably that way, that I put him in 
his basket even when my husband was 
driving, 

We had one drive of a hundred miles 
that had to be made in one day. It was 
mpossible for my husband to get away, 
so baby and I made the trip alone, ps 
by did not realize that he was going so 
_No, it is not necessary to give up driving 
the good old farm auto, even when baby 
is little. Just try the clothes basket bas- 
t in the rear, and enjoy the nice, long 
Crives over summer roads as you always 
did before. Only you will enjoy them 
mnore—when there is a baby along with 
‘ i—Mrs, G, H, M, 
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Gallons of Pure 
Lead and Oil 


to re | a If | 
will paint this house—22x28 with 18 ft. posts—two 
coats with probably enough paint left over to touch up 
anything else that needs it. 
To make this paint requires: 
100 Ibs. CARTER WHITE LEAD 
5 gal. Linseed Oil 
1 qt. Drier (if raw oil is used) 
Usually some turpentine is used in the paint for the first coat 
and colored paint is made by adding tinting colors ground in oil. 


CARTER WHITE LEAD and these other in- 
gredients of pure paint may be purchased nearly every- 
where paint is sold at retail and the dealer will cheer- 
fully help you to figure out how much paint will be 
required for any painting you wish to do and what it 
will cost at this year’s reduced prices. 


You will find everywhere that the cost of this pure 
paint is so reasonable that you cannot afford to post- 
pone any neéded painting. You will 
also find CART LEAD 
so easy to thin and spread, to cover so 
well and to wear so long that you will 
always be glad you read and acted on 
this advertisement. 


Carter White Lead Co. 


12042 So. Peoria St. Chicago, Ill. 













































Highest quality— 


Sold by weight Roofing Products 


Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing for 


farm buildings—and good Tin Roofs for residences. 
Se a a 
pene ean aa ie => Kexerowe Copper Stes! Rootes Rig Plates 80 give 
below regular brands. Shall we send our valuable “Better Bui dings” booklet? 
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CLOVER CLUB SUCCESSES 


A Rural Woman’s Club That Gets What It Goes After 


E have in our community a 
woman’s club, called the “Clover 
Club,” which was organized in 


1913 and 1916 became a federated club. 
We carry out a yearly program, meeting 
but once a month at the homes of dif- 
ferent members. A woman’s club is al- 
ways a splendid thing in a community, 
not only for the benefits and enjoyment 
the members receive at the regular meet- 
ings but also for the spirit it helps to 
create in a community. 

Every June we have an all day meeting 
with the husbands, families, and old people 
of the community as guests of honor. A 
big dinner, ball game and a speaker of 
some prominence are the main features 
of the day. Again at Thanksgiving we 
have another big feast, only this time in 
the evening. These meetings are always 
a delight to both old and young, quite 
often as many as one hundred and fifty 
enjoying them. 

Women’s clubs 





By MRS. HARRIET RINEHART 


The first week in September we had a 
home talent carnival, which lasted one 
afternoon and evening. The ball game 
was called at two-thirty, admission was 
fifteen cents. We had a good crowd; im- 
mediately following the game all carnival 
attractions began. 

In case other communities might be in- 
terested in this rather unusual way of 
raising money, I will explain something of 
the nature of the attractions. The young 
people produced a splendid “musical 
comedy”’ giving at least four or five per- 
formances. Five of the club members and 
their husbands gave a decidedly humorous 
minstrel show. We served lunch; also ice 
cream cones, lemonade, and homemade 
eandy. A beautiful Japanese garden 
where rice, soup, and tea were served and 
the ice cream parlor with homemade ice 
cream and angel food cake were well 
patronized. These booths were decorated 





he is in a bank in the county seat, where 
age amy all his social ene is thrown 
into the home community. Why? Our 

irls who teach like to teach near home. 

thy? Our young folks who go to college 
like to come back to us. Why? Our boys 
and girls who work for wages work for 
their fathers or a neighbor. Why? It is 
the splendid home and community spirit 
which holds them. Young and old people 
both like amusement. they can be 
amused at home, there is no need to go 
elsewhere. 

We are located only seven miles from 
town and the old-fashioned ice cream 
suppers never fail to draw a crowd. Last 
summer in spite of a shower we cleared 
$50 at an affair of this kind. We find 
homemade ice cream very satisfactory 
because it pleases our town trons. 
Another splendid success, financially, was 
a farm dinner served in the county seat in 

November for one 
dollar a plate. 





are fine but last 

year our men did a 
a very shocking 
thing; they or- 
ganized a baseball 
club, which has 
indeed been a 
success. ‘‘All 
work and no play 
makes Jack a 
dull boy,”’ is not 
a foolish nor an 
idle saying. It is 
very true Too 
many farmers fail 
to keep this old, 
old saying in their 
minds, In the 
winter it is too 
cold for much rec- 
reation, so sum- 
mer and fall must 
be the time for 
play as well as 
work. In spite 
of labor shortage, 
the backward spring, and high wages Jast 
year, our men jeft their fields one after- 
noon every two weeks during the busiest 
time and one afternoon every week during 
the rest of the summer and fall for a good 
old-fashioned game of ball. Fathers and 
sons played; mother, wives, and daughters 
cheering lustily. The men and boys were 
just as tired the nights after the game, I 
Sollee more tired than when in the fields, 
but, oh, the good that half holiday of 
fun and sport did them. It helped to keep 
the older men young and created in our 
boys a deep respect for their fathers and 
neighbors. It made them twice as willing 
to put their shoulders to the wheel the 
following morning, gave them a new zest 
for work and made them less dissatisfied 
and envious of the boys in the nearby 
county seat who were thru work at five- 
thirty or six and could play ball in the 
evening. 

In July our men and boys were invited 
to play a neighborhood team in a com- 
munity just east of us. The wives and 
daughters*were going to accompany them 





and 
decided to take ice cream and cake and 
give the men a little treat coming home 
Much to our surprise, the other wives and 





| 





The baseball nine which met all the neighbor teams and helped bring in the dollars. 


in yellow and white, for which we used the 
golden rod in quantities. We had a fortune 
teller, freak side show, chance stands for 
winning cigars, boxes of candy, and Kew- 
pies, and a splendid farm exhibit with free 
admission, tho the exhibits were for sale. 
Several hundred people attended from 
neighboring towns and communities and 
the club cleared $285. 

This fall we are planning on a carnival 
twice as large. If you are as fortunate as 
we in securing a good band free, that is 
another splendid drawing card. In most 
any town the lightdealers will be delighted 
to furnish the lights for the purpose of 
advertising their particular lighting sys- 
tems. 

In just two weeks our neighbor com- 
munity invited us to play a game of 
ball on their home field. They charged 
the usual fifteen cents gate admission, 
but by this time neighboring towns were 
becoming interested in our teams, so the 
crowd was much larger. After the game 
we drove to the church where the ladies 
served a wonderful fried chicken supper 


“root for our side” of course, so we | for a very reasonable price. As a result 


they had $100 for their church. 
Do these things pay? Yes, indeed, they 
pay, not only financially but in a way that 


daughters had been just as thoughtful, | cannot be measured in dollars and cents. 


so we put our eats together and had a 
splendid, neighborly time following the 
game. 

It was after this game that the ‘‘Clover 
Club” decided to commercialize the ball 
team. It proved to be a real inspiration for 
money raising, not only in our community, 
but in our sister community just east. 





The community spirit and the friendship 
established between communities is won- 
derful. But let me tell you the most 
worth while result of all. Within the last 
few years we have graduated a number of 
our young people from the neighboring 
high school. Only one has left the neigh- 
borhood to enter another line of work and 








One dollar a plate 
sounds big but 
the merchants are 
delighted to pay 
that price for a 
“real farm din- 
ner.” The Metho- 
dist church of 
our town loaned 
us their splendid 
church kitchen 
and dining room, 
thus making the 
serving quite easy. 
We cleared $271. 
I’ll not give our 
menu, but we had 
everything good 
that the old farm 
produces and our 
merchants have 
actually begged 
us to try it again. 
My advice would 
be to undertake 
such an enterprise 
in the early fall before heavy work begins. 

There are other successful ways of rais- 
ing money such as plays, food exchanges, 
which are very easy, requiring little time 
or work, bazaars, or banquets. Between 
last June and November our little rural 
club cleared $600 towards a new modern 
community church. We hope to make it 
$1,000 before the coming June. 

Again I ask do these endeavors pay? 
Yes, in more ways than one. They re- 
quire work and giving, but the friendships 
formed and the neighborly spirit de- 
veloped exist long after the tired feeling 
and the amount given has been forgotten. 

EDITOR'S NOTE: A Clover Club member has 

these ideas on to help others, and they in 
turn would enjoy reading of plans that have worked 
well in other communities. Perhaps your commu- 
nity organizations have some successes to their 
credit you would like to tell about. If so, send 


them to us and we will be glad to help make the 
best suggestions known to other club women. 


USE FOR OLD RAINCOATS 

There are several valuable uses to which 
the rubberized material in an old discarded 
raincoat is especially well adapted. An 
apron cut from the back of it affords fine 
protection to the clothing on washday 
or when gardening in the moist soil. 
Housewives have found rubberized aprons 
so serviceable that they are now made and 
sold commercially. Excellent bags in 
which to carry wet swimming togs may 
also be cut from raincoat material, and 
garments which will keep the wind from 
penetrating thru the coat when driving 
on a windy day may be fashioned from !t- 

These articles may be kept clean by 
scrubbing them on a washboard or table. 
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1847 ROGERS BROS™=| J 
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° * i: . 
Lovely Bridal Silver i 
| i 
‘| . . | e 
For hope chest or wedding gift, “1847 Rogers Me 
Bros.” is warmly welcomed. It is received as me 
a friend, for, to all women, this brand of fine tbh 
silverplate is so well known that it needs no hea 
: introduction. if 
| In purchasing be sure to emphasize the full 4 
| name, “1847 Rogers Bros.” ‘Then you will be i 
Ss sure to get the silverplate which has been ac- bi 
aN cepted for seventy five years as the best that could ba 
be bought. Every piece is unqualifiedly guar- 
anteed, 
. Leading dealers display the Old Colony Pattern, here q 
| illustrated. Write for folder F-54, illustrating other mi 
patterns, to International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn, : 
: Old Colony ° e if # 
: Pattern The Family Plate for Seventy Five Years | i 
’ ea 
| ‘ 
! r 
y = i} 
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DELICIOUS SUMMER SWEETS 

Summer days call for summer things to 
eat. Ices and ice creams are always sought 
for, and readily devoured. The one idea 
in freezing the cold desserts, is to start 
freezing slowly and gradually increase the 
speed. Be careful not to be too energetic 
at the beginning or the mixture will be- 
come coarse grained. The amount of salt 
used also determines the texture. For the 
average combinations use four parts of 
ice, finely chopped, to one part of rock 
or coarse salt. An old sack is an excellent, 
as well as very convenient thing for mix- 
ing and chopping the ice. 

Frozen desserts are not complete with- 














The quick way to anywhere 


out some good cake accompaniment, aoe All through the year, an Iver Johnson 
often a cool drink is wanted too, especially , | 
when light refreshments are being served. Bicycle stands ready to take you wherever - 

All of the following sae foods are you want to go—and at no expense. fi 
easy to make, and are so well liked by both 1 


old and young that they should be in- Iver Johnson Juvenile Bicycles and Iver Johnson 


cluded often in the menus. Bicycles for adults embody the same features of 
Neapolitan Ice Cream strength and durability. Seamless steel tubing; drop- 
En ig tbe. il forged parts; two-piece crank set; perfect two-point 


Beat the eggs and add the sugar, and bearings, both cones on one axle, always in align- 
the cream and cook in a double boiler, or ment; superb enamel and nickel finish; and the best 
over hot water, until the mixture slightly equipment—all make Iver Johnson the King of 

hickens. Cool and add the ill ‘Pour i 
thickens. Cool and add the vanilla. Bicycles. Unbeatable for looks, easy riding, 


| 


wi 


































into a sterilized freezer and freeze. = 
speed, st h, and durability. ¢ 
Caramel Ice Cream ee, ee — 
2 qts. cream 1 c. water ‘ . sig 
2 c. sugar 1 tbsp. vanilla Iver Johnson Juvenile Bicycles, $47.50 to $52.50 an 
. 14 . Iver Johnson Adult Bicycles—Truss-Bridge Roadster, $60; 
P Caramelize 72 ©. of sugar, by meltin, Other models, $47.50 to $75.00. (No extra charge for Coaster 
it in an iron pan, add the water and boil, Brake.) kn 
without stirring, until all the caramel is al 
dissolved, add the rest of the sugar and Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, 348 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. su 
" cool. Add the cream and vanilla. | 99 cysmbersStrect,New York 717 Market Street, San Francieco wi 
ae Lemon Cream Sherbert ; 
- 3c. sugar ‘€ 4 0. of milk The Iver Johnson ts ef 
, * 1% c. lemon juice 4c. cream the only automatic. og 
| Fat ber See ae ‘ 
ee Mix the sugar, lemon juice, and salt, Ges anith sae tg cea 4 hi 
* slowly add the milk and cream. Freeze. aq and dependabilig, Quich, accurate, sure = 
" If the sugar and lemon juice is not well and are moderately priced 
ay mixed and the cream added slowly the she 
Lis {s mixture will curdle. " A aft 
s. ¥ Marshmallow Ice Cream soe 
fe & 27e. sugar 2 tbsp. vanilla | _ 
4 c. water 6 whites the 
ae 1 Ib. marshallows 3c. vy cream lon 
| ‘Mix the sugar and water and boil — be 
4S 5 without stirring until it spins a thread ! A 
i. when a portion is dropped from a spoon, . sen 
my iF pour onto the stiffly beaten egg whites ! oth 
a, 4 and the marshmallows cut in fourths and j ann 
- beat until cool. Add the vanilla and cream as I 
mi oy as A : ° 
eo and beat until stiff. Freeze, using three j the 
bie parts of finely crushed ice to one part of , vite 
Ey coarse salt. ' wife 
Orange Cake ° and 
A 44 c. butter 2 tsp. baking powder , oblig 
da 1 c. sugar 4 tsp. salt > kind 
pe 16 c. orange — 4 ega whites ' wed 
- 8 egg yolks, (beaten well) 1 c. sugar ° weet 
7: 1 tsp. lemon extract 2 tsp. cinnamon j twen 
+ 2 c. flour 4 c. nuts, chopped. . be w 
Hd Cream the butter, add the sugar, juice, ‘ ! good 
i % yolks, and extract and beat for three , . tac! 
. ie minutes. Add the flour, baking powder | p ! m! 
and salt and beat for another three| 1 i om 
minutes. Pour to the thickness of two-| ol m4 — 
ly thirds an inch into a cake pan, lined with i j “~y 
ft waxed paper. Beat the egg whites, add > ° ote 
the sugar (reserving three tablespoonsful) | 1 j — 
and beat for two minutes. Sprinkle the | ke mt 
& three tablespoons of sugar, cinnamon and ‘ -y 
pi the nuts over the top, and spread all over = 
bb the top of the cake batter in the pans. < e 4 
4] Bake in a slow oven for forty minutes. — ; — — 
Cut in strips one inch wide and three Do not allow your intentions of erecting a memorial to falter,—as this is 
inches long. ong taken of your qutcom Cad El stand ctpenee , ar 
G a oe Se et , hitect ‘at , 
; 7" Chocolate Dainties and is well represented among the triumphe of American memorial art. | 
} of butter 1 tsp. baking powder These predominating qualities of Georgia Marble are attributed to its form- : 
c. sugar — 36 tsp. salt ation of tiny crystals, every one of which is overla by . making it = 
1 c. sour milk 3 squares chocolate impervious to moisture and a leader of monumental stones in Beauty, Strength be 
\ : cay yolks Gactied) end Durability. ( 
ec. Hour tsp. vanilla 
% 1 tep. soda 3 egg whites Your dealer will show you designe in GEORGIA MARBLE @ ler 
4 Cream the butter and add the sugar, add . sE-ORGIA { EF .* 
the milk and the flour, soda, baking ° a 
powder and salt mixed and sifted together, f | : : 
add the chocolate and beat for three ‘ATE, GA, 





a minutes, Add the vanilla and egg whites, One thing about Successful Farming advertisers, they are perfectly reliable, 
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stiffly beaten. Fill well buttered muffin 
ee half full and. bake in a moderate oven 

fifteen minutes. Cover with chocolate 
fr sting and place a nut meat on top each 








Iced Chocolate—Shave 2 oz. of bitter 
olate and melt it in a sauce pan. 
Stir into this slowly 1 pt. of hot milk, 
sp. sugar, and 1 tbsp. of corn starch 
which has been dissolved in a little cold 
milk. When cold add % ec. of cream 
pped stiff, and 1 tsp. of vanilla. Set 
e to chill, and serve in chocolate cups. 

; makes 3 ec. 
Egg Lemonade—Dissolve 14 c. of sugar 
and the juice of a lemon in 1 c. of water, 
or cracked ice. Beat separately the yolk 
ond white of an egg, beating the white 
ntil stiff and dry. Add the elk to the 
lemon water, then the whites, put the 
mixture into a mason fruit jar and churn 
for a minute, then pour into a chilled glass. 
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siring personal answers must enclose a two-cent stamp. 


This is an excellent way to coax a Jaded ¥y 
app ~S take egg. Two may be put in. > EGY oO a ~ 4 
- ss '. . F | 
Points 0 y 
fF - ; 
| i | 
ique tt | 

Note—As many questions upon points of etiquette Ay 
will be answered in this department as space will permit. } ; 
Address your letters to Editorial Department, Suc- ont 
essful Farming, Des Moines, lowa, and be sure and “43 
sign your name Unsigned questions will not be 
maoweres No names will be published. Those de- ot 


\ questioner from Minnesota wishes to 
know how a young woman may properly 
refuse to be a young man’s partner for 
supper. She may make any excuse she 








































wishes if she has a good reason for not oy 

- wishing to be his partner. If he is merely - 
a new or casual acquaintance, she may \ 
excuse herself and say that she has planned me 
to eat with some other friends or thank i | 
him and say, “Not tonight, please,” a 
without giving any excuse. Pi 

\ reader from Missouri asks how one i 

° should thank a friend for a gift. Very soon - 
after receiving a gift — ones you he 
should either thank them personally or : : ae ie 
write a little note, telling how you enjoyed Missed his train—but not 5S } oe | 
the gift or that it was something you had freshment. Coca-Cola is sold g 
iong wanted to own. The thanks need not everywhere. 4 
be profuse, but should be sincere. . 

{ query from Illinois on the subject of THE COCA-COLA COMPANY ; 

sending regrets may be interesting to Atianta, Ga. ; 
others. An invitation to a silver wedding L 
anniversary had been received, which read | Oe 
as follows: “Mr. and Mrs. ———— request ae 
the honor of your presence.” If the in- 1) oa 
vitation was sent to both husband and ‘ 
wife, the note of regrets should read: “‘Mr. i 
and Mrs. ————— regret that they are a 
obliged to decline Mr. and Mrs. — - 

| kind invitation to attend their silver PleatingBook FREE : 
wedding anniversary on December Ratiiiiet . , iv 
turant + PER ot ales i, » 99 E28 n't stan , < % { 
- wee, . th * ‘ ight o clock. This should Delicious meals of ch wee Fashion dictates pleats. Send en 
be written near the center of a sheet of etables, dessert cooked today for our 84-page illustrated 


over one burner with a 
NATIONAL Pressure 
Aluminum Cooker. 


book and prices on 
Accordion — Knife— Box 


PLEATING 


good note paper and mailed so that it will 
reach its destination on or before the date | Minutes 





























I the reception. N i i 
Actually saves 24 0 scorching or i 
We have many inquiries from young | timeand % fuel. blending of fla- H titchi if 
ven t k 1 f Reduce living costs. ems c ing » = 
men as to the rest way to ask a girl [OF | can with NATIONAL Steet Picot edging, embroidering, braid- me, 
her company. When a young man wishes | Caner. Safe, q ing, be of all kinds. Battons ie F 
4 ee : : Send postal Jor N NATIONAL covered to match nts. } te 
» escort a girl to a party or entertain-| pe-page FREE recipe book. agg holes, band or ‘ma- ee 
nent should ask her far enough ahead | Nerthwestern Steel & Iron Works chine. Work . ie 
so that she can make her arrange- Owe B Sie Seen, Sis i 
Of course, there are exceptions to y ae iS 
but it is not courteous to call a| @aAe@aal onal > ee 
girl up the day before and expect her to 7 mysaboer Cones) | i 
ept the invitation. It is perhaps bet- 0 es . 
sk her in person, tho it is now MAKES YOU ~ t. 


d perfectly proper to make all 
dates by telephone. 
is no particular way in which to g 
|. You may ask if she is going to X 
by m a certain night or “would you A 
go to ————— with me on_the , oe Bg 


“Hes uve you ms ade arrangements LYON & HEALY 


» Mi iry’s party next week?” would | Fivhenrs 6683 Jackion Bosleverd CHICAGO 
ght in case of a neighborhood 





Anything you need nobel band — 
single instrument or com: e equipment. 
Used by Army and Navy. for big 
atalog, iberslly illaetented, fully de- 
scriptive. Mention what 
instrument interests you. 
Sold by leading music 


i poe 
i ' 


DEGREES OF SOUND 
VIBRATION, VOLUME 
AND CONTROL. 
—SOUNOS THE KEY | 
NOTE OF YOUR EAR— 
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‘Bertha Averille. Sales Agents " The Latest Triumpls re 
s Note: Miss Averille will be glad to wanted in every & county ¢ “ 
~ with plans for parties, luncheons and all gm ot, cuare oat: 





,500 reer “We train the ioeeie ed 
a Bar St., Canton, Ohio 


ie, BOCia rs. l Novetey sty Cutlery Co., 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Catalog Notice  $24,i%u° aire faci Ueomaence How to Order Patterns tna‘ ful "Becgretulto give oo 
over 500 of Ladies’ Enclose 


Spring & Summer Catalog, con 
designs » Misses’ and C ‘8 terns, & concise a number and size wanted, as patterns cannot be duplicated. sores pat- 
comprehensive article on dressmaking, also some points ior the neodle a address your letter to Pattern ®@ syI-4 Farming, Moines, 
(illustrating 30 of the various, simple stitches) all valuable to the home dressmaker. owa. tterns will not be exchanged. do not request it. 
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Curios sur 


ORESS 3604 


3598 

3616—Women’s Afternoon Dress. Embroid- | 3599—Blouse—3606—Skirt. For sports or{ this style. It is cut in sizes 2, 4, and 6 years. A 
ered crepe or duvetyn, printed georgette or crepe, general wear. Sports satin, serge, linen, gingham, | 4 year size will require 31% yards of 27 inch material. 
taffeta, Tinea, voile, pongee, gingham, organdie, | cretonne, and chints could be used for style. | Price 12 cents. 
etamine and crepe de chine are attractive for this | Combinations of material are attractive for it. ; 
style. Pattern is cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 The waist may be finished with long or short sleeves. 3620—Girl’s Dress. Figured challie, voile, 
and 46 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size will| The width of the skirt at the foot is about 3 yards. | batiste gingham, linen, pique, po and crepe 
require 5% yards of 44-inch material. The width | Blouse is cut in seven sizes from 34 to 46 inches | would be attractive for this design. Pattern is cut 
of the skirt at the foot is 244 yards. The yoke band} bust measure. It requires 3 of 36 inch ma- | in sizes 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. 10 year size will 
and cascades may be omitted. Price 12 cents. terial for a 38 inch size. The skirt is cut in six sizes | require 354 yards of 27 inch material. Price 12 

3592—Pleasing Dress Style. Sateen, linen, | from EH to 34 Ir bape a4 inch. and a Ae cents. 

ee, gingham, taffeta, e e, , in, | size will require 3 yards 0: inch material if cu 

pongee, gingham, taffeta, etamine, foulard and satin crosswise and 2% yards if cut le wise of the 3605—A Serviceable Apron. Dotted or figured 





are attractive for this style. Pattern is cut in sizes : ; : : 
16, 18 and 20 years. An 18 year size will require 5 goods. Price 12 cents for each separate pattern. with the : a a a eee 
yards of 40 inch material. The skirt shows new| 3591—Good Ser Slender Trico» | ° attractive for meee. t is also good ft 
syle lines, and the blouse is a very pleasing model. | tine, serge, taffeta, linen, chambray Pig ; are = sateen, chambra . mdi “on ieee 
= e width of the skirt at the foot is 2 yards. Price | attractive for this design. It is also good for (2-44: - l 46-48 inches bust measure. A 
2 cents. and shantung. In tan linen with white sow medium size requires 314 yards of 36 inch materi 
rock for “Party” or “Best Wear.” | braiding this will make a serviceable “day” dress. | Price 12 cents. 


3594—F 
Organdy, yoile, dimity, lawn, dotted Swiss, silk, | The wi th of the skirt at the foot is 2 yards. Pat- 
crepe de chine, erepe, linen, peer taffeta conats Cana yy ee » 52.6 SE 3604—Comfortable Play Garment for the 
and pongee are attractive for this style. Patte measure. i size wi uire yards : i 
cut in sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. A 10 year site of 54 inch material. Price 12 cnte. pm a p Somes, kindergarten, cloth, dri" 
y — 34 yards of 40 inch material. Price 3617—T H er Work D good for this design. is cut in sizes 2, 3, 4, 
cents. aap SSeeee oF gured | ond 5 A3 size will require 2% yards © 
3595—Comfortable Dress for Play or School. | Percale with Lending, Piping Oi Stee this Plain | 36 inch material. Price 12 cents. 
Gingham, poplin, repp, pongee, seersucker, percale, | torn is cut in sites 34. 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches N it 4 
serge, plaid and check suiting are attractive for| bust measure. A 38 inch size will require 644 yards 3621—The “Dress Up” Dress. Organet: 
t % ive & ot oe + 85 and 10| of 27 inch material. The width of the skirt at the | batiste, voile, lawn, dimity, dotted Swiss < 
ears. shed joomer is about 2 yards. ; ngee, crepe and crepe 
or “Turkish” style, or, with lower edge unco . on ay oe wenetl ss for this tesien" may be made 
price 12 cents. An 8 year size will require 2% 3598—Simple Frock for the Little Girl. | without the puff. Pattern is cut in sizes 6, 5, 0 
yards of 32 inch material for the dress in bloomer | Crepe, percale, linen, pongee. poplin, voile,lawn, i ¥ yards 
style. With plain skirt it will require 234 yards. also gingham, chambrey pique could be used for | of 36 inch material. Price 12 cents. 














MAKING A HEATING PLANT LAST 
LONGER 


The life of py | heating plant can be 
greatly increased by properly caring for 
it during the summer months. hen 


spring comes every good housewife cleans 
the winter clothes, hangs them out in the 
sunshine and air, and finally stores them 
away where the moths will not destroy 
them. While this is important for the 
housekeeper, it is equally important for 
her to see that her husband takes as goed 
care of the furnace, to stop the damage of 
rust during the months when it is not in 
use. Like moths, rust works in the dark 
and many heating plants are 

more during the time not used than 

used. 

Damp and | om ventilated basements 
are a cause of much damage to heating 
plants. It is this condition that causes 
metal stored in a basement to rust more 
readily than in the rooms above. To pro- 
vide air circulation is the first step in 
relieving this damp condition, except 
where water actually seeps into. the base- 
ment, and then the first problem is one of 
drainage. 

Usually there are several months each 
vear that the furnace will not be used. 
When this time comes clean it thoroly, 
remove all ashes and soot from the heat- 


ing surfaces, the fire pot and. ash pit, and | 


see that the smoke pipe is cleaned. It 
would be well to clean the chimney at 
the same time. Cleaning the furnace: is 
a job that should be done at least once a 
year anyway, and if it is not done in the 
early spring it is usually neglected all 
summer and results in considerable rust- 
ing, due to the combined action of the! 
ashes, soot and moisture. Some of the 
furnaces that. are not cleaned out during | 
the summer are neglected still further in 
the fall, and there is a less of heat. and a 
waste of fuel due to their condition. 

To keep the furnace dry, that has been 
thoroly cleaned, put a. box in the fire pot 
and fill it with unslaked or quick lime. , 
The quick lime will absorb any moisture | 
that gathers and become slak If there 
is a great deal of moisture present it may | 
be necessary to put in a new supply of 
quick lime before the summer is over. 
When the air is dry, if the furnace door is | 
left open, the air circulation will be! 
beneficial. 

Stoves that are not te be used durin, 
the summer months should be clean 
thoroly and stored in a dry place. A loft 
with free air circulation is a good place 
for such storage, much better than the 
basement, which is considered by the 
average person as a good place to store 
everything. —E. W. L. 
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UT FLOWERS | 
Very often during the warm months or 
the year we mourn the early wilting and 
spoiling of our beautiful cut flowers that 
seem to fade or fall off almost. before we 
have had time tO really see them. The 
hext time youhavea choice bouquet stand 
the stems in boiling water and let. them 
remain there for about half an hour. This 
yen oa of the stems and seems 
0 preserve the flowers for a longer period. 
Try just one flower fist. and see what luck 
you have, 
If you desire to ship flowers, any dis- 
woo Nang the re stems in melted 
wafhne, wrap in moist paper 
and sew the stems to box so they will 


hot Shake ground and get mussed or| # 


broken 
Cut flowers fade quickly if placed in 
water in which — chemicals have 


been dissolved. Only pure well or cistern 
ag should be used for this purpose-— 
Mrs. C. W. 8. 





he ial parts of turpentine and linseed 
makes a good polish for white spots on 
Umiture; or rub spots with woed alcohol 
then with a piece of flannel moistened 








FILM DEVELOPED FR 


Washi 

CANADA and MEXICO. 
more widely known,. we will develop one film and 
make oneset of; FREE foreach st 





RE is another case 

of sticking on the jab. 

America set out some 

thirty-five years. ago to be 

the best moderate-~ priced 
alarm on the market. 

It has been kept busy 
ever since tending to the 
business that came its 
way. 

America is just as lively 
today as it was the first day 
it stepped:out to get a job. 
It has kept pace with every 


improvement from a time- 





estclox 


—that’s Big Ben's family name 





Steady-going America 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 
Makers of #éstclex: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Glo-Ben, America, Sleep-Meter, Jack o'Lantern 
Factory: Peru, Illinois, In Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 


keeping standpoint, but 
has refused to consider 
changes in body desigm 
that would increase its 
price without improving 
its quality. 

It started out as a good 
value clock, one that runs 
om time, rings on time, 
and stays on time, in the 
regular Westclox way. And 
today it is one of the most 
pepular clocks on the mar- 
ket. Be sure to look for 
Westclox on the dial. 




















We believe our plant to be: the | and best 


equi; —— — finishingplant inthe 
overtwenty yearsexperience. 


ngton to Florida amd from GLAND, 
To make ourselves 





Ww. will do the rest; and'return pest paid, enclos- 

e oO e 

ing & coupen enlargment: 4 
THE EL 













There are three things degroy 
we in nad Cone orean, In 


that 
ene season BS al will 


Send for circulars and 


prices 
CLIPPER LAWN 
MOWER CO. 
IXON, ILLINOIS 











with camphorated oil. 


We try to make Successful Farming helpful. 








Biggest demand ) 


ever known fo. 








Send Model or drawing for 
4 Preliminary Examination. 
‘ Booklet free. Highest references. 
Best results, Promptnese assured. 
Watson FE. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F. St.. Washington. D.C 


FARM WANTED, Sst‘ Brpncrln 
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~The Coleman Quick-Lité Lamp } 
home aa . ’ 













300 Candle 
20 old style oil lamps, 


No Wicks to Trim—NoChimneys } 
to wash; no soot; no odor; no dirt; no § 










Economical—40 hours servi 
gallon of fuel used. ~ es 


hts With Ordinary Matches. 
kes own gas from common motor 










iGleman Quickclite 
iLeamps and Lantern 
—The Quick-Lite Lantern for all | 

"round the farm, because— . 


Gives Same 300 Candle-Power ; 
brilliance as the lamp. 


Can’t Blow Out in wildest gale. 
Safe—Can't spill fuel or > even ff 













for any job, any night. 







rs can’t supply, write nearest 
Factory branch, ape 8.F.-29 


The Coleman Lamp Co. 
be! my > St. Paul 
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CAN YOU WALK? 
“Can I walk? Why, of course,” will 





this question. But can you really walk 
with an ease which leaves you fresh at 
the end of a day’s work and a grace which 
/makes your friends look after you in ad- 
/miration? If you cannot the conclusions 
are that there is something wrong with 
your feet and in turn something wrong 
with your shoes. 

Three peste must be observed in the 
buying of a correct shoe. The shank and 
sole should be flexible enough to permit 
free use of the muscles in the arch of the 
foot. Shoes which are tight and unbending 
in this respect are always the cause of an 
ungraceful walk and often of fallen arches 
and flat feet. The familiar “clump, clump” 
of small children in their first pair of stiff- 
soled shoes is ape of the fact that our 
~~% are usually made with too rigid a 
sole. 

The heel should be flat and large enough 
to afford a comfortable base upon which 
the body may rest. The constant “tap, 
tap” of high heels means a continual jar 
upon the spinal nerves which control many 
of the important functions of the body. 
A pair of these spinal nerves run out be- 
tween each wurden and even tho nature 
has protected them by pads of soft tissue, 
still the constant shifting of the positions 
of the vertebrae occasioned by the un- 
natural position of the body means that 
the nerves are often squeezed between 
the bony projections of the spinal column. 
Since these nerves control the unconscious 
actions of the abdominal organs and also 
act as a pathway to the brain, it can easily 
be seen that injury to them means trouble 
in some part of the body. 

The tilt of the shoe, besides being 

dangerous to the nervous system, means 
that the body assumes a position which 
throws the organs out of place. The ab- 
dominal muscles tighten in an effort to 
preserve the natural shape of the body and 
an increasing strain results. Muscles can 
stand only so much strain and after so long 
a period, depending upon the general 
health of the person, relax and become 
flabby and soft. If a person is exception- 
ally strong and well, it may be years be- 
fore any ill effect appears which can be 
traced directly to the wearing of French 
heels, but general health and efficiency are 
being lowered every day. Wrinkles and 
“tired” lines which can never be erased 
are being written on the face. 
The toe of the shoe should be broad 
enough to afford room for all the toes with- 
out twisting or cramping any of the bones. 
X-ray pictures of feet after modern shoes 
have been worn remind one of the tortures 
of the middle ages. If women —_ 
of the present — were senten to 
cripple themselves or life by having the 
bones of the feet twisted out of place, 
there would be a great protest, but since 
it is done in the name of style, no one 
thinks it at all queer. In fact, we send our 
missionaries to educate the Chinese so they 
will no longer bind the feet-of their girls. 
Every woman knows, tho many of us 
will not acknowledge it, that the pointed 
toe and high heel really do not fit the nor- 
mal foot ef anyone and never did. This 
type of shoe originated in France among 
the aristocracy who did not need to use 
their feet at all unless they wished. In 
fact, the first ‘Louis’ heel is ‘said to have 
been made to cover up the deformity of 
one of the royal house, who had a crooked 
foot. It would have been well for the 
foolish feet of future generations had the 
royal shoemaker not been quite so clever 
in his work. 


be the answer from every girl who reads | 


cap so that no hairs may fall in the food. 
wipe dry. Kee 





June, 192) 


then and has remained so up to the pres-nt 
time was never intended for walking +, 
work six days a week, for climbing s:\i;: 
in a school building, or wearing to ¢, 
the family ironing. The business gir! | 
long been scolded on this point, bu: ;; 
really is time the high school girl reali 7.4 
that she is ruining her nervous syster, |) 
walking upon such shoes, as well as ‘}. 
housewife who takes her old “best”’ shoes 
for kitchen wear. 

The first argument which one }, 
against wearing sensible shoes is so) 
thing like this, ‘““High-heeled shoes a: 
pretty and they make your foot 
smaller. Flat-heeled shoes never hav: 
style.” This defence can no longer jb 
used, since all my to date shoe firms ar 
carrying a large line of the so-called svn- 
sible shoes in the latest styles. It is no 
longer necessary to hunt thru the entire 
stock to find a pair of shoes with low heels, 

The Y. W. C. A. is helping to mold 
public opinion by putting on a publicity 
campaign about proper shoes. Organiza- 
tions of high school girls and club women 
everywhere are pledging themselves to 
inquire, when they go to purchase shoes, 
for the make of shoe which has been ap- 
proved by the Y. W. or some similar, 
sensible make. If more of a demand for 
this type of shoe is created, the manu- 
facturers will take more interest in putting 
out good looking shoes. 

“This summer we want every woman 
and girl who believes in health and ef- 
ficiency to ask her shoe dealer for low- 
heeled, broad toed shoes insatin, white kid, 
buck, and suede,” said one of the wo: xen 
who is interested in this movement. ‘It 
is only by creating a demand for good- 
looking shoes which still arc sensible that 
we can hope to obtain them from the 
manufacturer.”—M. C. 


A MALNOURISHED CHILD IS?— 

Much has been written in the last few 
years, concerning the malnourished child, 
that is, the child who does not get enough 
of the proper sort of food to make him 
grow. But I imagine many mothers do 
not know, as I did not, just how to tell 
whether or not their child is on the 
borderline between health and a rundown 
condition. 
The followin 


1as 





rs 


L 
vOR 


five points are given by 


one of the child health workers in Chicago. 


One or all of the conditions mentioned 


may be apparent in a child: 


1. A child who is habitually seven per- 


cent under weight is not receiving proper 
food. Healthy children should weigh 4 
certain amount at a certain age, varying 
aecordin 


to their height. 


2. A dropping, sagging posture with 


lines under the eyes and listless expres- 
sion means malnourishment, quite apt to 
be aggravated 
adenoids. 


by diseased tonsils or 
3. One shoulder held lower than the 


other is the beginning of spinal curvature, 
brought on by poor jodie. 


4. A protruding abdomen means that 


the body is not being held correctly, due 
to general weakness. 


5. Thin, stringy muscles show that the 


child is not receiving the food from which 
muscles ean be built.—Mrs. E. B. C. 


COOKING RULES 
A set of six rules issued to girl club members tak- 
in a cooking ject may well be kept ™ 
the home cook, as well. . : 
To keep food clean and sanitary in all of its 


preparation pr 


ocesses— ; 
1. Wear as clean clothing as possible; cles? 


apron, housedress, and so on. 


2. Have the hair pinned back neatly or wea! * 
3. Wash hands thoroly with soap and water and 
nails clean. ‘ 

4. Keep a clean hand towel conveniently De” 


to wipe hands on when they become soiled. Nev" 
wipe them on your apron. 


5. When you taste food you are cooking, p"' : 


little into a teaspoon and taste from teaspoon, n¢v® 
from mixing spoon. 
which you have tasted back into the food you #* 


mixing. 


Never put the spoon from 








But the fact remains that the small, 


6. Keep your stove and kitchen orderly 
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MUSIC OFFERINGS FOR JUNE 
For the convenience of our many read- | 
ers, who are violinists and do not have the 
opportunity to obtain fresh violin strings, 
we have put in a line of good imported 
strings, which we can recommend. If you 
are interested send in your name for a 
price list of our strings. 

Following is the list of the March music 
coupon, Which expires June 30th. Send 
in vour order with this month’s coupon. 

Vocal—Out Where the West Begins, 
39 cents; Was There Ever a Pal Like 
You, 30 cents; Miss Mariar, 30 cents; 
Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep, 30 cents; 
Darling Nellie Gray, 15 cents; The 
Palms, 15 cents. 

Instrumental—Legend of Love, 30 cts.; 
Bubbles, 15 cents; Excelsior Medley, 15 
cents; Valse Brilliante, 15 cents, 

Vocal 

Some Little Bird, by Van Alystyne. 
d-e.) Seldom is a song written that is an 
instant hit wherever it is heard. This song 
is one of them, it is very melodious with a 
catchy melody that you just can not 
describe, but want to hum. It is a splendid 
dance number. 

That Cld Irish Mother of Mine, by Von 
Tilzer. (d-f.) A beautiful waltz ballad, 
accompaniment carries the melody thru- 
out. Everyone will like this Irish ballad. 

Beautiful Annabel Lee, by Meyer. (d-f.) 
A waltz ballad as pretty as the title sug- 
gests. Has a very pleasing melody which is 
carried by the accompaniment. 

Liberty, by Barron, (@e.) A rousing 
song for a patriotic program. The chorus 
tells what each letter of Liberty stands for. 

love Time, by Tobias. (c-f.) <A well 
written melody is arranged for the words 
of Love Time, which is attractively pub- 
lished with an art title page. 

Do You Really Want Me, by Polla. 
em A slow dreamy waltz melody ac- 
companies this number, the full title of 
which is “Do You Really Want Me as I 
Want You.” 

Instrumental 

Flirtation, by Albers. Grade 4. A very 
bright tuneful solo. Attractive for a 
program, no difficult parts, but every 
measure full of melody. 

Marilyn Waltz, by Brown.-Grade 3. A 
pleasing lively waltz, good for dancing or 
piano solo. 

Primrose Polka, by Spindler. Grade 2. 
\ tuneful lively little number for the 
young students. The grace notes help 
to make this a pleasing solo for the 
children. 





usage. 


New York Chicago 








REDUCED 


NGERSOLL Watches are now 
on sale at new reduced prices. 


The old reliable Ingersoll 
Yankee isreduced to$1.75.Sturdy 
but not clumsy—a thin model 
watch that will keep reliable 
time under all conditions 


Was $259 Now #175 






Rost. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


of 
Tax Included 
(({ ”) 
a 
San Francisco Montreal 











Violin and Piane 





Spar ish 


Waldteufel. 


melod 
meiod 


Waltzes or Estudianta, by 
Grade 3. The beautiful 

y and charming rhythm are unusual 
n these very tuneful waltzes. The ar- 
rangement for violin solo is very well 
liked, and much used for entertainments. 





ress all orders for music to Successful 


" JUNE MUSIC COUPON 
3 coupon expires September, 30, 1921.) 
VOCAL 
Some Little Bird, 30 cents. 
it Old Irish Mother of Mine, 30 cents. 
iutiful Annabel Lee, 30 cents. 
erty, 15 cents. 
Love Time, 15 cents. 
Do You Really Want Me, 10 cents. 
INSTRUMENTAL 
rirtation, 30 cents. 
larilyn Waltz, 15 cents, 
we Polka, 15 cents. 
VIOLIN AND PIANO 
nish Waltzes, 15 cents. 


rk X after as many 


: ieces as you care to 
Write name an 


address plainly. 








Make $8 to $i2a this summer. Concentrated 
Soft ees hi mrs A+ demand— 


wanted everywhere. Deli ay ag 
drinks for the home, peonten, parties, fairs, bal] 
samen Cia Every popuies drink ' Lem 
others. Concentrated fo ’ - 


gl asses—less 
y inet 





4 ft. 

Saves clothes, health and 
work, Made of galvanized 
material. Will never rust or wear. 
LITTLE GIANT COMPANY 
218 Rock Street, Mankato, Minnesota 

















— WONDER MAKERS, 
WEN ETS mend leaks beaten “nu utensils, hot 
maine erp tae 
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2 BAKING FIRE 
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= INSTANTLY 


ir Stove 








Oldest Gas le 
2012-” PINE STREET, ST, LOUIS, MO, 


Get the sample card of brilliant colored 
Se ennt eon nearee 
t 
—be convinced it fe the Anest yarn ler hana 
OME. WOOLEN MILLS Est. 1876 
2378. Main St., Eaton Rapids, 


Mich, 
Vinginwoo. YARN 



















HONEY jostpaid, $1. Kingsbury, Twin Falisldaho 
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Only 


$295 


Rock Bottom Prices are Here 


VERY home in North America can now 

afford electricity. The demand for 
lower prices has been met. Never before in 
the history of farm light and power have 
such values been offered. Think of it! A 
standardized electric light and power plant 
big enough for light and small power needs 
for only $295. 

This price is only possible at this time be- 
cause of intensive effort directed to engineer- 
ing and production plus a determination on 
the part of Auto-Lite to meet the farmer 


more than fifty-fifty on price reduction 
NOW. Rock-bottom prices are here. 

Willys Light Junior is a smaller plant. In 
every other respect it measures up to Willys 
Light in quality. It is air-cooled, has the 
wonderful Auto-Lite engine generator and 
standard voltage. Willys Light Junior puts 
electric light and power within the reach of 
every one. 

600 Watts—32 Volts—80 A. H. Battery, 
$295; 160 A. H. Battery, $365; 240 A. H. 
Battery, $435. All prices F, O. B. factory. 











Now $525 


HIS extraordinary re- 


Its wonderful record of suc- 


A duction in the price of cess in making home life 

Willys Light is but further brighter and farm work lighter, 

proof of the Auto-Lite ability together with its remarkable 

Power and Light with to produce quality products on new low price, warrants you 


a quantity basis. 
the Quiet Knight y ’ 


equipped with 


Knight sleeve- valve engine 
that improves with use, an ex- 
clusive superiority. 


This famous plant is 


in buying now. 
; There is a dealer near you 
Willys- ready to serve you. 


1,250 Watts—32 V olts—160 


In addi- A. H. Battery, $525; 240 


tion Willys Light has fifty dis- A. H. Battery, $595. All prices 


tinct advantages. 


F. O. B. factories. 


W onder ful Dealer Opportunities Available 


Address Department 700 


Wiutys Licut Division—EL.ectric AutTo-LITE CorPORATION, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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pO YOU KNOW OUR BIRDS? 
lhe name of a common bird is described 
each of the following sentences. How 
ny of them do you see in your part of 
e country? 
1. The Christian name of a famous 
English outlaw. 
2. One thing we do while eating. 
3. A monarch and a man who works 
in the water with nets. 
4. The bird of peace. 
5. A machine for raising and lowering 
heavy weights. 
6. A high office in one of the churches. 
7. A boy’s nickname, an exclamation, 
and part of a chain. 
A sound heard in the poultry yard. 
Musical instrument mentioned in 
the Bible. 
10. Girl’s name. 
ll. A grassy field and an expression 
meaning “a good time.” 
A term applied to young poultry 
plus “A” plus a river of the British 
isles. 
Two colors, each a bird’s name. 
t. A household pet. 
5. An imitator bird. 
6. A thing we are forbidden to do and 
a wild animal. 
17. One of our vegetables and a fowl. 
18. A type of punishment plus not rich 
plus a boy’s name. 
19. Something a Chinaman wears plus 
a word meaning to be ill. 
20. An article used in playing the most 
popular American game. 
21. The bird of freedom. 
22. A product of the garden plus a 
word meaning very small. 


A PUZZLE FIGURE 
Can you draw this re without 
crossing @ line or lifting the pencil from 
the paper? No lime must be used more 
than once. The eorrect method will be 
shown next month. 


8 
9. 


12. 


er 

















ANSWERS TO MAY PUZZLES 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA 
The words which make up this puzzle | 
are as follows: bright, grave, theme, mile, | 
Troy, dive, deer. When put together in | 
proper order, they form the saying, ‘‘Give 
me liberty or give me death.” 


WORD SQUARE 
The word square published in April 
is formed by the following words: heart, 
elder, Addie, reign, trend. If placed one 
under the other, these words are spelled 
both horizontally and vertically. 


SIX AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 

Six great American industries as shown 
by the picture puzzles are: 1. Agriculture; 
2. Herding; 3. Fishing; 4. Lumbering; 5. 
Mining; 6. Manufacturing. 


LOVE LETTER FOR THE VEGE- 
ABLE GROWER 

The name of a vegetable inserted in 
each of the spaces left in the following 
letter will make it complete. ‘Dear: 
Do you all for me? My heart———— 
for you and my love is as soft as a 
But I am strong as an , for you’re 
a With your nose and 























clear your skin with 
Resin ol 

Does a pimply, unattractive 
skin shut you off from admiration 
and pleasant associations ? 

Each time you cleanse your 
face with Resinol Soap you give 
ita “‘beauty treatment’’ with the 
soothing, healing Resinol medi- 
cation. If aided, in severe cases, 
by a little Resinol Ointment, this 
usually leaves the complexion 
naturally clear and fresh. 

All druggists sell Resinol Soap and Oint- 


ment. For sample of each, free, write to 
Dept. 13-N, Resinol, Baltimore, Md, 











your hair, you are the 

of my eye. If you with me, 

marry anyhow, as I know we should make 
” 
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THE MYSTERY 

“The fool and his money are soon 
parted,” observed the Old Fogy. 

“That is to be expected,” replied the 
Grouch. ‘The mystery is how they ever 
happened to get together in the first 
place.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


WHAT MY CAT DOES 

Starting with the word “cat” in each 
case, add the article described. The re- 
sult will be the last word described. 

1. My eat adds a toilet necessity and 
becomes a tomb of the ancient Romans. 

2. My eat takes a tiny pinch and be- 
comes an herb. 

3. My cat increases its appendages 
and becomes an instrument of torture 
used in olden times. 

4. My cat adds a heavy piece of wood 
and becomes a list or long record. 

5. My cat adds the abbreviation for 
a high hill and becomes a ferocious wild 
animal. 
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6. My cat takes the letters ‘‘a” and 
“s” and a memorial of victory and be- 
comes a calamity. 
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Made of durable reed, hand-woven, 
strong and rigid—imported by us from 
Hongkong. Attractive in its natural reed; 
you can easily t or stain it into beau- 
tiful effects. table for any room or 
porch, Beautiful and comfortable. 

Not affected by climatic conditions, 

Price $8.70 C. O. D. or less 5 per cent if 
you send cash with order, Chair same de- 
sign and finish as rocker, $8.00 less 5 per 
cent for cash, Express prepaid. 

Write for catalogue showing other at- 
tractive patterns of this K, D. Furniture. 


Reed Furniture Importing Company 





complete privacy. Comfort win- 
ter and A po 
cessity for old folks and 
Guaranteed odorless and germ 


at once. 





[_ BLOCK  (Dept.A) SAN FRANCISCO 
DETROIT SANITARY 


Indoor Closet 


Greatest farm and town - home 
convenience ever devised. Insures © 








sitive ne- 
invalids. 


summer. 


proof. Write for NEW tow price offer 
Also folding bath tubs, 
no plumbing necessary. 


Detroit Incubator Co. Dept. 109,Detroit,Mich 





7-Jewel Guaranteed Watch 


We have a plan whereby you can 

. get this dandy watch without pay- 

+>} ing out a cent of your own money. 

Write at once for complete de- 
ails of our ofier. 


t 
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115 Success Bidg., Des Moines, Tai 














raw a line according to number, | eginning at 1, then 2, 3, 4, ete. 


Draw straight from dot 


not send it to us, as we are printing it merely for the pleasure of the children. 


Successful Farmers appreciate Successful 


Farming. They find it helpful in many ways. 
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The Fine Hospitality 
of Restful Sleep 


ITH her feeling of responsibility 

for the welfare of her guests 
and children, many a woman today 
is replacing all the old beds in the 
house with Simmons Beds—built for 
sleep. 

One sleeps so much better in a 
Simmons Bed: Firm, steady, noise- 
less—never a squeak or a rattle. Your 
nerves relax, and you sink deep into 
restful sleep—all night, every night. 

And another nice thing. Nearly 
every room shared by two persons is 
now being furnished with Twin Beds. 
One sleeper does not disturb the other 
or communicate colds or’other in- 


fections. 
* * * 


Free Booklets on Sleep!—Write us for ‘‘What 
Leading Medical Journals and Health Magazines 
Say about Separate Beds and Sound Sleep,’’ and 
‘Yours for a Perfect Night's Rest.’’ 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO KENOSHA 
SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 


(Executive Offices: Kenosha, Wis.) 


The ‘‘CORONADO”’ 
Desiga 1814 — in Twia Pair 


e 


HIS is one of the many 
exquisite 


PERIOD 
DESIGNS 


exclusive with Simmons Metal 
Beds. 

Your choice of satiny Ivory 
White and beautiful Decora- 
tive Colors. 

Note the Square Steel Tubing 
—an exclusive Simmons Spe- 
cialty— 

and the Simmons Pressed 
Steel Corner Locks—firm, four- 
square, noiseless. 












































ASK YOUR DEALER for Simmons Metal Beds, Cribs and Day Beds 
—and Simmons Springs, in every way worthy to go with Simmons Beds 
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Built for Sleep 
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righted by the New York “Evening Post,” Inc. 


MAKING IT HARD TO RETURN THAT BORROWED 
WHEELBARROW. 


—Jones, in the New York Evening Post 



























CURRENT 
CARTOONS 
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LOW BRIDGE.  t 
—Thomas, in the Detroit News. : ys 
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y 
IT’S A WONDER THE FARMERS DIDN’T THINK OF IT BEFORE, “GOSH! I MUST DO SOMETHING TO REDUCE!” re 
—Perry, in the Portland Oregonian. —Marcus, in the New York Times. R 
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TWO FOOLISH EXTREMES THAT HURT ALL OF US. 


—aAlley, in the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 
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If you were building a silo, the most ex- 
perienced carpenter would get the job. Your con- 
fidence goes to the man of proven ability. 


When you want a suit, you can depend 
upon the knowledge that comes with 
our 75 years of clothes making ex- 
perience—the longest clothing ex- 
perience known. 





When you combine ability to make 
clothes---sensible styles and the 
most dependable fabric---you get 
satisfaction---exactly what you 
ought to get. 


After being tested by over a half 
million wearers---it has been proven 
that, for wear---service---looks--- 
most-for-dollar---you can’t beat 
guaranteed Clothcraft Specials. 


Here’s an opportunity to learn 
more about these long wearing 
serges from the manufacturer who 
makes the most of them---whose 
ability to make good clothes has 
resulted in the largest single cloth- 
ing plant in the world. 


Your ability to judge quality will 
quickly show you the reason for the wear 
in Clothcraft Serge Specials, when you 
see and test the actual samples which we 
will send Free---in gray, brown, and blue 
---in a little folder with a big message. Just 
say “Send Serge Folder’’ and address 
The Joseph & Feiss Co., 642 St. Clair Ave., 
N. W., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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I Will Pay $10,000 For 


The Best Thoughts on One of My Problems 


N 1851, Rapp Watpo Emerson said: 
‘Could I only have music on my 
own terms, whenever I wished the 

ablution and inundation of musical 
waves, that are a bath and a medicine.” 

Emersonspokethethoughts of millions, 

and voiced a need of all humanity. 


It is obvious that the phonographic 
reproduction of music affords the only 
means of providing music of practically 
every variety, wherever and whenever it 
is desired; without this means, even 
those, who live in the great centers of 
music, can hear it only at conventional 
hours—and, then, not always the kind 
of music they most need and desire. 


To make the phono- 


50 OGaaon 


years, indicates that the well known and 
almost incalculable benefits of music can 
be derived, in full measure, from the 
proper use of this new instrument. 


Psychologists, physicians, and other 
scientists appreciate that our object is 
to provide music of the best sort, under 
conditions that will insure the largest 
benefits. The new phonograph, which we 
have developed, is merely the instrumen- 
tality by which I am endeavoring to 
place truly fine music at the command 
of every household. 

A great many people have said that 
they regard this new instrument as the 
best phonograph in existence. While such 

statements are natural- 


=== ly gratifying to me, I 





graphicreproduction of i 
music serve the need 

expressed by Emerson, 
it is necessary that the 
reproduction shall] pre- 
serve — undiminished 
and undistorted — the 
true beauties of the 
original music. The 
greatest shortcoming 
of the phonograph has 
been its lack of real- 
ism. It is this short- 
coming which I have 
sought toremove. The 
result is a degree of 
realism in our new 
phonograph, which 
is baffling to even the 
most expert ears, when 
direct comparison is 
made between living 
singers or instrumenta- 


paper. 














Details of Mr. Edison’s 
the field of music is 

agg a somewhat obscured by 
rizZe er 


can be obtained from the Edison 
dealer in your locality. If you do 
not know him, watch for his ad- 
vertisement in your local news- 
It costs you nothing to 
compete for these prizes. 

If you are not already familiar 
with the New Edison, the Edison 
dealer will afford you every op- 
portunity to become familiar with 
it, and will supply you with all 
necessary literature. 

Allideas must be submitted up- 
on blanks, which the Edison dealer 
will provide, and must be mailed 
prior to September 2nd, 1921. 

You do not have to be a trained 
writer in order to win one of the 
prizes. Ideas are what count. 


| find that the impor- 
tance of our work in 


the fact that so many 
people continue to 
think of this new in- 
strument merely as a 
phonograph. They 
may think of it as the 
best phonograph— but 
it still is only a phono- 
graph to them. 

I wanta phrase ,which 
will emphasize that our 
new instrument is not a 
mere machine, but that 
itisan instrumentality, 
| by which the true 
| beauties and the full 
| benefits of music can 
be brought into every 
home. 











lists and the reproduc- & 
tion or Re-Creation of 
their work by our new instrument. 


Were Emerson alive today, I feel that 
our new phonograph would be accepted 
by him as a satisfactory answer to the 
need, which he expressed. At any rate, 
the psychological research work, which 
we have been conducting for nearly two 


The phrase should not 
contain more than four or five words. I 
want a dignified expression, which will 
clearly distinguish this instrument from 
all other sound reproducing devices. 
I have authorized that $10,000.00 in 
prizes be paid forthe best ideas submitted. 
(Signed) Tuomas A. Eptson 
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Guarantee 


Merchants Bank 


Resources Over $1,000,000.00 
City, Mo. 


To Whom It May Concern: 

This is to certify that Mr. 
B. J. Reefer has deposited in 
this bank Ten Thousand Dollars. 
Out of this special fund this 
Bank is authorized and does 
hereby guarantee to return to 
any of Mr, Reefer’s customers 
AT ANY TIME within 30 days the 
total amount of their pur- 
chases from him, if the goods 
purchased are not entirely 
satisfactory in every way, or 
if Mr. Reefer fails to do as 
he agrees 

Very truly yours 


92 dives 


Vice-President 


























Your Money Back if 
You Say So 





I, E. J. Reefer, hereby posi- 
tively guarantee that Reefer’s 
Rat Viro will rid your prem- 
ises of rats or your money re- 
funded without question. 




















(Address Nearest Post Office) 


E. J. Reefer, Dept. A-582. 


Philadelphia, | Kansas City, 
Penn. Missouri 

laccept your offer. Enclosed find $1.00 for one pack- 

age of Reefer's Rat Viro. You agree to refund my 
money if I'm not 100% satisfied 

nyauecasstisenenaceseusnooecnsooscnace soseears seeneseccssenens 

i adpagn i itttttneneeeneeesccccccsceecaeessees cxseseeces 

Enclosed find $5.00 for Economy Size Reefer’s Rat Viro 

This size is recommended where place is over-run 

with rats, It contains eight times as much as the $1.00 size.) 
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l Rats 


EuropeHas Employed this Scientific Method 
' for Years—Great Ocean Ships, Big Ware- 
houses,, Grain Elevators, Huge Farms Have 


Been Rid of Rats and Mice in this Way. 


Now introduced in this country under the name of Reefer’s 
Rat Viro. Used with tremendous success. Users astounded 
by its efficiency. Read what they say! Their successful 
experiences can be yours. Do as they did and you will 
not have a rat left on your place. 


Will Never Be Without It 
Houston, Texas, Dec. 17, 1920 


Plain Dealing, Iowa, Dec. 30, 1920. — om 


Dear Mr. Reefer en a 
> The Rat Viro you sent me is all right 
I have used your wonderful Rat Viro. It cleared Yours, jGHN VIEZ 


my house of rats. I will never be without it 
Wonderful! 


Faithfully youre, 
K. L. BURDEN De P Centerville, lowa, Dec. 20, 1920 
Mr. Reefer: 
No Rats Left Your Rat Viro is wonderful. I used it only 2 


cord, N. Y. 920 nights and now I cannot hear any more rats 
as » N. ¥., Dee 2,2 Before 1 got your Rat Viro I could hardly rest 


All Right 


Dear Mr. Reefer: } 
Since using your Rat Viro, I have seen no live atall. Rats and mice seemed to have the house 
rats. Yours truly, to themselves. Yours truly, H. STEWART 
. 7 . 


HOWARD GRAY 
These are only a few of the letters dipped from the daily mail. We have 
thousands of others even more enthusiastic. Each one brings out the 
fact that Reefer’s Rat Viro kills rats without fail. 


New Discover 


Not a Poison 


Bacterial concentrate discovered by noted French scientist. Banishes traps and 
poisons. An entirely different method. Sure death for every rat, mouse and 
gopher—absolutely harmless to humans, pets, poultry and live stock. 


Rats Die Outside (cis Rats | 
Only 


Always die off your premises. Nodead rats will 
be found, neither will any live ones be seen. 
—Nothing Else 
Remember— VIRO is dif- 


No rotting odo.s. Only perfect rat killer 
invented. Approved by highest scientific 
authorities. Sure death. Safe. Simple to use. 

ferent from all other rat 
killers because it is not a 
poison. Even if your 











Free Triallr 








I guarantee that if you use an adequate sup- 
ply of VIRO that it will kill every rat and 
mouse on your place. If it fails, I'Ilgive you 
back your money. Trial costs nothing if 
results are not satisfactory. Remember— 
you'll see no dead rats, smell no dead rats, 
but every rat younow have will be gone after 
you use VIRO, It makes them die off your place. 


Send Coupon 


NOW! 


Accept this square deal offer. Fill out coupon and 
mail. Don't tolerate rats any longer. They spread 
disease: cause fires: destroy property. For just$1.00, 
I'll send you enough VIROtocleara barn or house 
of rats. If you need more, send for more. I'll leave 
thatto you. Onlyactnow! Get rid of every rat! 
Here's your chance. Mail coupon today sure. 


E.J . Reefer, Dept.A 582 





Philadelphia | 


chickens, dog, cat, hogs, 
cows or horses, should eat 
VIRO bait, no harm will 
result. Don't use dangerous 
rat poisons! You don't have 
to. VIRO is sure death for 
every rat, mouse or gopher, 
but perfectly harmless to 
everything else. 

Kill your rats! Don't tolerate 
them! Government authorities 
estimate that rats cost a farmer 
more than his taxes. From 
figures given, it has been de- 
termined that a rat killed 
means $10 saved. 

VIRO can be used anywhere. 
It kills mice in the home, rats 
in the barns, gophers in the 
fields. An ideal rodent killer 
Order a bottle today. Use it 
Your place can be freed of 
every rodent. 
























Penn. Missouri 


Kansas City 
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